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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LORD HASTINGS AND COLONEL BAILLIE, 
THE LATE RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW, 


In our last Number, we brought the examination of the Oude Papers 
almost down to the period w hen the Marquis of Hastings became per- 
sonally an actor in the political drama at Lucknow. When the former 
Vizier, Saadut Alee, died, as has been stated, in July 1814, his Lordship 
was on his way to the Upper Provinces, to make the necessary disposi- 
tions for the prosecution of the war in Nepaul. The Resident took the 
precautions requisite to insure the tranquil succession of the Vizier’s 
eldest son, Refaut-ood-Dowlah, to the musnud ; which could not be a 
matter of difficulty when the Company’s troops formed the military force 
of the province. Shums-ood-Dowlah alone, a younger brother, made a 
murmur of opposition, and was, with reluctance, induced to resign the 
keys of the treasury, which had been intrusted to his charge during the 
lifetime of his father. He had enjoyed a much larger share of his 
father’s regard and confidence than the heir-apparent, having greater 
capacity for public affairs, and probably evincing a warmer attachment 
to the interests and honour of his family, by firmly adhering to his 
father in his struggles to preserve his remaining shred of authority. 
Remembering how Lord Wellesley had set aside the rights of Nuwaub 
Vizier Alee with so little ceremony, Shums-ood-Dowlah imagined that 
the important part he had hitherto occupied in the administration of 
Oude, would be regarded by the Company as giving him a superior title 
to that of his elder brother. This claim, aided with a piece of seraglio- 
scandal, the story of a perjured eunuch, or the promise of a Begum’s 
plunder, might have easily passed in former times ; but these days were 
gone by when Lord Moira: ruled the fates of Indian princes. Shums- 
ood-Dowlah was soon after removed by his Lordship to Benares, with a 
suitable income assigned him by his brother. 

We shall now enter a little more deeply into the arcana of Oude 
politics, which are a labyrinth of endless windings, one within another, 
requiring many clues to unravel them. It is the custom of historians to 
give the character of their kings at the end of their histories; but for the 
proper understanding of them, it would be more useful to reverse the pro- 
cess. We shall, therefore, here observe, that the new Nuwaub, Refaut- 
ood--Dowlah, is represented by Colonel Baillie as a man of very weak 
capacity ; but Lord Hastings considered him rather timid than deficient 
in intellect. Either of these defects (and it is probable he had a degree 
of both) rendered him liable to be imposed upon by favourites, or to 
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become a mere tool in the hands of the Resident. He was, besides, the 
less qualified to conduct the affairs of his government, from having been 
excluded from court, as well as from public business, in his father’s life- 
time. With so very different a subject to work upon, Col. Baillie now 
carried through his scheme of reform without opposition, Amongst the 
people, however, it excited very great dissatisfaction, goading them into 
open revolt ; but the military force was unsparingly employed to compel 
submission. The troops soon after began to be required for the more 
important purposes of the war then waging; and the Vizier, seeing the 
consequences of the “‘ reform,” became more and more averse to it, ‘This 
the Resident ascribed to the pernicious counsels of Hukeem Mehdee, the 
person represented as the main instigator of every thing contrary ta his 
will. This Hukeem is confessed to have been almost the only man in 
the kingdom qualified for conducting public affairs: he had, on former 
occasions, been strongly recommended by the Resident himself as alone 
capable of superintending the disturbed districts, which he did with 
much credit and success. He had adhered, with great steadiness and 
fidelity, to his old master, Saadut Alee, and attached himself firmly to his 
sons, Shums-ood-Dowlah and the present Vizier, successively as they 
came into power. Although the only man qualified to act as minister, 
the British Government would not allow the Nuwaub to appoint him, on 
the ground that he was not friendly to the British interest. No proof of 
this is given, except that he was a man of too great ability, and too firm 
attachment to his prince, to become a meretool in the hands of the British 
Resident ; Colonel Baillie, therefore, regarded this talented and faithful 
subject of the Nuwaub with the most jealous, and latterly, a most hostile 
eye, attributing to him the Nuwaub’s new dislike to the reform. Another 
cause of this feeling he supposed to be the wkhbars, or letters of intelli- 
gence, by which (as is usual with Native princes) the Nuwaub acquired 
a knowledge of what was going on in the various quarters of his do- 
minions from persons appointed for the purpose of sending him an 
account of every thing worth notice. The Nuwaub by this means 
becoming acquainted with the effects of Colonel Baillie’s reform, accord- 
ing as these were good or bad, would be his satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
This may explain the remarkable fact, that a British subject, born in a 
free country, accustomed from his youth to see the liberty of the press 
guarding the public interests, should be found teaching an Asiatic Prince, 
nursed in the midst of despotism, to shut his eyes entirely to the condition 
of his subjects, or see it only through the officers who had the power of 
oppressing them. At the accession of the new Nuwaub, when Colonel 
Baillie was in the plenitude of his power, he actually abolished the 
ukhbar system ; but in spite of the Resident's strong opposition, the 
Prince revived it, that he might have a proper check on the proceedings 
of the Minister and his dependents, as well as the subordinate officers 
of his household and court. (p. 682.) 

The pretence assigned by the Resident for keeping the Nuwaub in the 
dark, was, that the writers of intelligence made false reports against the 
Minister and other officers. If so, then the best remedy was, to employ 
a still greater number of reporters, and these trustworthy persons, in 
order to ascertain the truth, by comparing the various statements of dif- 
ferent witnesses. Colonel Baillie’s plan was to have no such witnesses at 
all, and in this Lord Hastings joined him ;—another example of his con- 
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sistent adherence to “the salutary control of public scrutiny.” .The 
repugnance of the Company’s servants to the freedom of the press may 
be conceived, when they carry their aversion to this “ salutary control” 
to a pitch unknown to Asiatic despots. These are called upon to * reform,” 
by stifling the only free channel through which truth can reach them, in 
order to assimilate their administration to our ‘‘ deaf and inexorable sys- 
tem,” as it has been well designated by Colonel Matthew Stewart. 

The clearest account of the “ extraordinary transactions” which took 
place during the Governor-General’s residence in the Upper Provinces, 
in 1814, is contained in his minute of the 30th of November, given at 
page 919. He says: 


When [ arrived at Cawnpore, viz. on the 8th October, I had not the re- 
motest suspicion that Major Baillie was not to the highest degree in the good 
graces uf the Nuwaub Vizier. The letters of Major Baillie, my only source 
of information, pictured the confidence and attachment of the Nuwaub 
Vizier towards him in the most glowing colours: and although Major Baillie 
made some complaint about his Excellency’s hanging back from the reform 
of the revenue administration, I did not put upon the circumstance any con- 
struction beyond this: that the Resident had used an indiscreet importunacy 
on that particular point, which had made the Nuwaub Vizier regard the sub- 
ject with some distaste. 

The visit which the Nuwaub Vizier first paid to me was a matter of such 
ceremony, as left no room for deducing any conclusions, I only made it the 
opportunity of me oe to his Excellency such dispositions as were calcu- 
lated to invite his fullest reliance on me. 

On Thursday, the 13th October, I returned his Excellency'’s visit. After 
breakfast, I requested that I might have some private conversation with him. 
I had the day before desired the Resident to apprise him that I should do so. 
On his proposing to retire to an inner tent, I begged that Mr. Ricketts (Mr. 
Adam was unwell) and Mr, Swinton, as well as the Resident, might accom- 
pany us, stating that the two first were necessarily to be apprised of all that 
might there take place, and might, therefore, as well witness the conversation 
as have it subsequently retailed by me. This was admitted. The conversa- 
tion commenced by the tender by the Vizier of the loan _ despatch to his Ex- 
cellency the Vice-President in Council, dated 29th October") to the Honourable 
Company of one crore of rupees, and which was accepted with suitable ex- 
pressions of my sense of the friendly spirit in which the offer was made, and 
then entered into the views of the British Government regarding his Excel - 
lency’s situation, which were calculated to excite great satisfaction in him ; 
for they not only extinguished some apprehensions which I am sure he en- 
tertained, but they must have gone beyond his hopes in the security they 
afforded for his future comfort. I entreated him to repose himself, without 
reserve, on Major Baillie, whom I stated as possessing my entire confidence; 
and I told his Excellency, that if any thing capable of promoting his respec- 
tability and ease were left unarranged, it would be his own fault in not 
suggesting the points to me. It did strike me that this address was not met 
hy his Excellency with as much display of gratification as I thought it might 
naturally have produced ; but I ascribed this, on reflection, to the habitual 
gravity of countenance which the Asiatics are accustomed to preserve. His 
Excellency then presented a paper,* containing, as he said, certain articles to 
which he solicited my attention, I handed it to Mr. Swinton, saying that it 
would be translated by that gentleman, and that | would then lose no time in 
answering it. Major Baillie took the paper, and began to examine it with 
an apparent anxiety, which proved that such a production was unexpected by 





1 Oude Papers, page 711, ® Vide Document, marked No, I, 
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him. I interrupted this by a remark, that no comment could be made on 
the sudden upon a document of that nature, and that I must see its contents 
in English before I could discuss them. 

Mr. Clarke had been introduced to my secretary, Mr. Thompson, by a 
letter from Mr. Alexander, in which the latter represents Mr. Clarke as not 
only a person of tried integrity, but as one so possessed of the language, and 
sv conversant with all concerns at Lucknow, as that he might be very useful 
to Mr. Thompson in his arrangements for our progress; on which ground 
Mr. Alexander recommended him to acquaintance and attention, Captain 
M‘Leod’s sister was intimately known by Lady Loudon when in Scotland, 
whence civilities had been shown to him while he was in Calcutta. From 
this cause those gentlemen were asked to dine with me on the same day. 

When they arrived at Cawnpore, they went to Mr. Thompson’s tent. As 
a mere loose topic of conversation, he said that he trusted I had left the Nu- 
waub Vizier’s mind thoroughly comfortable. He was astonished at their 
answering, ‘So far from it, he is in a state of absolute despair.” On his 
asking the meaning of such an assertion, they told him that the Nuwaub 
Vizier had reckoned upon being delivered from the despotism of Major 
Baillie, but that I had, on the contrary, rivetted his chains, by declaring that 
Major Baillie possessed my entire confidence, Mr. Thompson very properly 
judged that I ought not to be left ignorant of the circumstance, and com- 
municated it accordingly. I desired to see the two gentlemen, and I re- 
ceived them separately. I could not have the least doubt of the Nuwaub’s 
having imparted to them all that passed at the interview, for the course of 
the conversation which I had held was accurately detailed by each of them. 
No minister or attendant of the Nuwaub had been present, therefore his Ex- 
cellency himself was the only person capable of imparting what had then 
passed. In answer to my questions, many matters felt as grievances by the 
Nuwaub were mentioned by them. Not either of them spoke with the 
slightest asperity of Major Baillie, and Captain M‘Leod appeared to me not 
frank enough in his replies. I had, either on the preceding day, or the day 
before that, endeavoured to obtain from him information about a story cur- 
rent in the camp, of a servant of the Nuwaub’s having been wounded by the 
Suwarree of the Resident, and the tone of his answers had really made me 
believe that he was labouring to give a favourable colour to the transaction 
from attachment to Major Baillie. I said to both those gentlemen, that, 
though I could not doubt the accuracy of their information, the statement 
did not come in a form which I could recognise; that the Nuwaub himself 
was the only person from whom I could formally know particulars of such a 
nature ; and that I had reason to complain of bis not unbosoming himself, 
when I had given him such ample encouragement in the morning. Their 
remark was, that his Excellency’s mind was in such subjection to Major 
Baillie, as that he would never attempt to complain of that gentleman in his 
presence. 

This passed on Thursday. The Nuwaub Vizier was to dine with me on 
the Saturday. In the interval a letter came from Mr, Clarke, requesting, on 
the part of his Excellency, that when he should arrive at my quarters, I 
would give him the opportunity of speaking to me in private without Major 
Baillie’s being present. I requested Mr, Ricketts to answer the letter, inti- 
mating that the desired opportunity should be given to the Nuwaub Vizier ; 
but observing, that the application should have come through the cfficial 
channel of one of the government secretaries, and cautioning Mr. Clarke 
against bearing any further part in such a correspondence. 

When the Nuwaub came, viz.on the 15th of Octcber, I expressed my wish 
that he would retire with me to a private room, telling Major Buillie that I 
thought it would be most delicate to dispense with his attendance. I told 
the Nuwaub, however, that I must take the liberty of having Mr. Ricketts, 
Mr. Adam, and Mr, Swinton present, as they were my confidential assist- 
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ants, sworn to secrecy, and as I had made the resolution that [never would 
have a private conference with any Native prince unless they witnessed the 
interview, 

His Excellency did not object. I then asked if he wished that any of his 
suite should be present. He said it was unnecessary. My first question to 
his Excellency was, whether he had authorized Mr. Clarke to request that I 
would give his Excellency the opportunity of a conference without Major 
Baillie’s being present. LHe answered that he had authorized Mr. Clarke to 
that effect. My reply was, that I was happy to meet his wishes ; but that as 
I could not rest on what Mr. Clarke had loosely said, I entreated his Excel- 
lency to explain himself to me without reserve. 

The Vizier took this occasion to observe that he had proposed to advance 

to the Honourable Company a crore of rupees by way of loan, but that this 
was nothing, and he begged that it might be accepted as a free gift. The 
obvious ohjections to my receiving the money on any other terms than that 
of a loan were explained to his Excellency. I repeated my assurances, that 
it was the sincere disposition of the British Government to uphold his dig- 
nity and to promote his comfort. He still maintained an unaccountable 
silence as to particulars, but he said that he had drawn up a paper expiaining 
the objects for which he looked to my justice and kindness, though he had 
not brought it with him ; and he added, that he would transmit it on the 
morrow, with every hope that I would attend to it. I assured him that the 
contents of the paper should be duly weighed ; but I observed, that the dura- 
tion of my stay at Cawnpore must be short, and that we should expedite 
matters much if he would now enable me to discuss with him the outline of 
what he had committed to writing. He appeared so shy, \that I doubted 
whether he really thought me sincere in the invitation 1 had given him to 
speak ; so that I repeated again with energy the assertion that the British 
Government had no indirect views, and only required to know what would 
best advance his prosperity and satisfaction. 
i Still his Excellency maintained the same caution, only referring me to 
Hukeem Mehdee Alee Khan. This he did twice. It appeared to me awk- 
ward to take the Hukeem into consultation after I had entertained an objec- 
tion to that individual’s being contemplated by his Excellency for his Minis- 
ter, on account of recorded obstructions attempted by Ilukeem Mehdce Alee 
Khan to purposes of the British Government: the interview theretore 
closed. Mr. Clarke afterwards declared that the Nuwaub Vizier had pleaded 
his knowledge of Mr. Swinton’s peculiar attachment to Major Baillie, as 
the reason for his not having availed himself of the opening thus afforded te 
him.—pp. 919—922. 

The Nuwaub having one day invited Captain Gilbert, with whom he 
was previously acquainted, to breakfast, the latter, not imagining it was 
with a view to any private conversation, requested Lord Hastings to per- 
mit his Aide-de-camp, Capt. M‘Rae, to accompany him. His Lordship 
thus getting notice of the intended visit, asked Captain Gilbert to take 
the opportunity of ascertaining, dexterously, as if merely from his own 
curiosity, whether his Excellency preferred Dr. Law or Dr. Wilson as a 
physician ; as the latter, being patronised by the Resident, his Lordship 
was in doubt what was the Nuwaub’s real choice. After breakfast, 
the Nuwaub having taken Captain Gilbert into a private room, the latter 
took occasion to ask, (as if merely a sudden thought of his own,) which 
of the two he preferred. The Nuwaub exclaimed earnestly that he 
wished for Mr. Law, and reprobated Colonel Baillie’s attempt to force 
Mr. Wilson upon him. He then unfolded a long tale of grievances 
against the Resident, declaring that while that person continued to hold 
the office, he (the Nuwaub) could never enjoy one hour's comfort, 
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Next day, while Lord Hastings and his Excellency were in a phaeton 
together, his Lordship informed the Nuwaub, that he had learnt from 
Captain Gilbert his wishes in favourof Dr, Law, and said that the gen- 
tleman should be appointed accordingly. The Nuwaub immediately 
clasped his Lordship’s hands eagerly, saying, with a more candid expres- 
sion of countenance than usual, he “ had no hope but in his Lordship’s 
favour.” 

Lord Hastings afterwards sent Mr. Ricketts to apprise the Nuwaub 
that there should be a private conference at the Resident's, from which 
Major Baillie should be absent, and to beg of his Excellency to consider 
speaking before Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton, exactly the 
same thing as if he spoke to his Lordship alone; then the Nuwaub con- 
firmed to Mr. Ricketts all he had said to Captain Gilbert, and closed 
with an apparently unpremeditated ebullition of ‘Cannot you get Major 
Baillie removed ?” 

At this conference, which took place in the evening of the 3lst of 
October, those present being Lord Hastings, the Vizier, Mr. Ricketts, 
Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton, his Excellency was asked again “ to state 
without reserve, what his real wishes were.” He then presented a paper, 
(p. 879,) (containing a recapitulation of the grievances expressed to Mr. 
Ricketis in the paper given at p. 876,) saying, that this paper contained 
all his complaints of Colonel Baillie. What shows the contemptible little- 
ness of the Nuwaub’s mind is, that the only grievance he earnestly insisted 
on, was about the sounding of a nobut, or large drum, which he wished to 
have beat at the gate of his new palace; but this being close upon the 
Resident's house, he had been afraid to do so, lest the noise should annoy 
Colonel] Baillie. He begged Lord Hastings to let the nobut be beat on 
the next morning: his Lordship said there must be some mistake about 
it, and that a reference should be made to the Resident. This incident, 
triflingas it may seem, was attended with important consequences ; the 
delicacy and deference thus shown to Colonel Baillie by the Governor- 
General having made a strong impression on the Nuwaub’s mind as to 
the power and favour enjoyed by the Resident, At the same conference, 
the Nuwaub’s proposition of having Hukeem Mehdee, for whom he ex- 
pressed great esteem, as his Minister, was expressly rejected; this being 
the person to whom Colonel Baillie was so much opposed. 

These and other proofs of the Resident’s great influence working 01 the 
Nuwaub’s feeble mind, during the night after this conference, he became 
terrified about the consequences of giving offence to so powerful a per- 
sonage as the British Representative. The Resident’s partisans were, of 
course, attentive to second these apprehensions. Captain M‘Leod re- 
lates, (p. 924,) that Hukeem Mehdee, and two others whom he named, 
were present when Agha Meer, a tool of the Resident’s moonshee, used 
the Governor-General’s name to frighten the Nuwaub into an opposite 
course. The language said to have been used was to this effect: that, 
** the Nuwaub had ruined himself; that the Governor-General was out- 
rageous at his complaints against Colonel Baillie, and even talked of re- 
moving his Excellency from the musnud ; and that there was no remedy 
but to declare that he had been misled by the artifices of others ; to pro- 
fess what was most opposite to the wishes or dictates of his heart.” 
‘Colonel Baillie’s own statement, (p. 959,) strongly confirms this, and 
proves that it was Agha Meer, who, by the above or similar argu- 
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ments, induced the Nuwaub to retract all his complaints, and accuse 
Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke of having instigated him to profess dis- 
satisfaction with the Resident, contrary to the real sentiments of his own 
heart. We may here ask, what possible motive or inducement could 
these gentlemen hold out to the Nuwaub for such mad hypocrisy; or 
what prospect of advantage, in pursuing so extraordinary a course as 
that of expressing hatred where he felt love, and removing from him the 
person whom he really regarded as ‘“‘ his uncle and his best friend?” The 
supposition is monstrous, not to say incredible. (See p. 959.) 

The result of the foregoing intrigue was, that the day after the Nu- 
waub had given in his statement of grievances, the said Agha Meer came 
to Mr. Swinton and Mr, Adam with a message from the Nuwaub, en- 
tirely disavowing all he had done, alleging that the paper of complaints 
had been given him by Mr, Clarke, and that he had merely presented it 
at his solicitation, because he was led to imagine it would gratify the 
Governor-General. (p. 880.) 

Next day, Lord Hastings deputed Mr. Swinton and Mr. Adam to the 
Nuwaub, to ascertain whether the above message was authentic; when 
his Excellency confirmed it, repeating the same story himself somewhat 
improved. On being asked about the other paper of grievances deli- 
vered to Mr. Ricketts, he replied, with great appearance of confusion, 
that Mr. Clarke had given him that also; and now extended his accusa- 
tion to Captain M‘Leod, Dr. Law, and Mr. De L’Etang; adding, that 
because they had instigated him to make false complaints, he had dis- 
missed them all from his service. 

Perplexed with the Nuwaub’s contradictory statements, Lord Has- 
tings again deputed Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Swinton, and Mr. Adam, with 
written instructions, to ascertain his real sentiments on certain essential 
points, for his Lordship’s guidance. ‘To these gentlemen the Nuwaub 
again confirmed the sincerity of his recantation, and persevered in attri- 
buting, what he had before said, to Captain M‘Leod, Mr. Clarke, and 
the other gentlemen ; alleging that they had used the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s name to induce him to make the complaints; but that no one had 
used it to make him retract them, Captain M‘Leod earnestly solicited 
permission to prove the fact by the evidence of Hukeem Mehdee and 
two other Natives, proposing to have them examined in the Nuwaub’s 
presence. The course Lord Hastings took he thus describes :— 

I told Captain M‘Leod, that after the positive declaration of the Nu- 
waub on the subject, I could not do any thing which would so distinctly im- 
peach his veracity by implication, as the examining his servants on the point. 
Another solicitation made by Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke was rejected 
by me on the same ground of delicacy, His Excellency had charged them 
with having impressed him with the notion that I disliked Major Baillie, and 
that his Excellency could not gratify me more than by affording me osten- 
sible ground for removing that gentleman from his situation. Captain 
M‘!eod and Mr. Clarke severally denied having ever uttered any insinuation 
of that tenor, and they implored that [ would sit as in Council and receive 
their declaration on oath, in face of the Nuwaub Vizier, as to the absolute 
non-existence of any colour for that charge against their probity. Awkward 
as the procedure would have been, I know not that I could have brought 
myself to refuse to those gentiemen the means of expurgation equitably due 
when their honour was so arraigned, had I not felt myself ready tu recor! 
the most unwavering conviction of their entire innocence in that particular. 
The charge carries no probability on the face of it.— p. 924. 
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It is to me perfectly clear, that the Nuwaub Vizier has had floating dissa- 
tisfactions against Major Baillie. I myself have witnessed in the latter, to- 
wards the Nuwaub Vizier, little points of behaviour which could not but 
wound his Excellency. When the Resident, who had received checks from 
me by letter on that very head, could not avoid sliding into the error while I 
was present, it must be imagined that at other times he has been still less 


measured in his deportment.—p, 925. 

Lord Hastings strongly conjectures that Hukeem Mehdee was really 
the person who instigated the Nuwaub to make known his grievances 
against the Resident. But his Lordship argues, that if the Nuwaub had, as 
pretended, acted merely on the supposition that it would gratify him to re- 
ceive charges against Colonel Baillie, his Excellency would have taken the 
step roundly, and not have kept the thing hankering on his mind, fearful of 
bringing it out in presence of Mr. Swintonor Mr. Adam, because he knew 
them to be favourable to the Resident. Hig seeking a private interview 
with Captain Gilbert, as if judging him, from his having married a near 
relation of Lady Loudon, to be therefore an eligible channel to in- 
sinuate complaints secretly into his Lordship’s ear, was not the course 
he would have taken had he merely wished to accuse Colonel Baillie, in 
order to gratify his Lordship, by furnishing a pretext for his removal ; 
for a public accusation would have been the only one thought of, or avail- 
able for such a purpose. ‘The real state of the Nuwaub’s mind may also 
be judged of, by what he felt after Major Baillie’s party had finally pre- 
vailed, and his leading partisan, Agha Meer, had been installed as 
Minister. Lord Hastings says,— 

On the night when we took our leave, the Nuwaub Vizier went up to 
Captain Gilbert, and taking the hand of the latter, placed it on his (the 
Nuwaub’s) breast, saying with a look of uncommon distress, “ whatsoever 
has happened, do not think I have cast off your friendship: I hope to 
prove it to you in happier times.” Why was not the present moment happy, 
when he had obtained a security for his dignity, his internal dependence, 
and his comfort, beyond what his fondest hope could have expected? It re- 
quires very little perspicacity to see that the intrigue of Hukeem Mehdee 
Alee Khan was overset by some other intrigue, in which a more eificacious 
influence was employed; that a branch of the practice on the mind of the 
Nuwaub Vizier, was the recalling him to a sense of the obligations under 
which he lay to Major Baillie, contrasting their magnitude with the frivolity 
of what his Excellency urged as grievances ; and that his Excellency, to ex- 
tricate himself from the embarrassment, threw upon the shoulders of others 
the burden which belonged only to his own. The reward of success in this 
intrigue, was the raising to the situation of Minister, Agha Meer, a low man, 
who had waited behind the Nuwaub’s son at my table at Cawnpore, and 
whose name had never been mentioned in the list of persons eligible for such 
an appointment, in any of the frequent previous discussions. ‘The issue of 
the intrigue was none of my business. I had only to accept the Nuwaub 
Vizier’s own statements, and to concur in what he cnose to say was his wish. 
It was solely incumbent on me not to let the European gentlemen labour 
under an imputation, which I conscientiously believe they have in no shape 
merited. The laxity with which the accusation was hazarded, cannot « 
estimated better than by the following fact. Mr. De L’Etang was charged 
by the Nuwaub Vizier with having acted in concert with Captain M‘Leod, 
Dr. Law, and Mr. Clarke, in this conspiracy. Each of those gentlemen 
has declared in the most solemn manner, that he never conversed with Mr. 
De L’Etang on the subject, cr was aware that Mr. De L’Etang was privy to 
it. I mentioned this to Major Baillie, who answered that he believed their 
assertion to be strictly true; adding, “ I believe the Nuwaub bas been sorry 
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to have incurred the expense of inviting Mr. De I.’Etang into his service, 
and Jays hold of this excuse to get rid of him.” The circumstance affords 
an iinpressive comment on the rest of the transaction. 

The plain truth is, that the Nuwaub having proved himself to be a man 
of weak and base mind, by falsifying and retracting his own statements, 
his mere assertion is worth nothing. Therefore, on one side, we have 
the testimony of four English gentlemen of unblemished character, 
besides the profiered evidence of Hukeem Mehdee, and other respect- 
able Natives. In opposition to this, we have merely the tale of Agha 
Meer, the tool of Colonel Baillie’s moonshee. ‘That tale itself, sup- 
posing it true, is sufficient to show that he practised on the Nuwaub’s 
weakness for his own ends, to raise himself into power, by doing so sig- 
hal a service to the Resident. How highly the latter estimated the ser- 
vice, may be judged by his declaration, (p. 950,) that it was ‘* more 
honourable to his character than a long line of ancestors ennobled !” 
No doubt the achievement ennobled him in Colonel Baillie’s eyes, as 
well as raised him to the rank of Minister. But Lord Hastings conceiving 
it to be his duty (without descending to unravel or mix himself up with 
these secret intrigues) to take things according to their outward appear- 
ance, took for granted that the Nuwaub was satisfied with the Resident ; 
acquiesced in his appointment of Agha Meer as Minister ; sanctioned the 
removal of the gentlemen above named, who had been in the Nuwaub’s 
service,—at the same time declaring his full conviction, that they were 
innocent of any unworthy practices; reprimanded Captain M‘Leod, 
however, because he had been unfortunately drawn into political con- 
versations by the Nuwaub; and having cautioned Colonel Baillie to be 
more circumspect in future, both in treating the Nuwaub with due 
deference, and not saddling him with his own Native followers at large 
salaries,—his Lordship finally intimated to the Nuwaub, at a parting 
interview, that he ‘‘ should justly require of him to support his pro- 
fessions in favour of Major Baillie, by manifesting to that gentleman 
thorough reliance.” (p. 927.) 

Throughout the whole of these perplexing transactions, Lord Hastings’s 
conduct is characterised by a straightforwardness, a disregard of all 
petty motives, and a refined delicacy, the pure dictate of highly honour- 
able feeling, which ought to have secured him the applause and admira- 
tion of all parties. So far from showing any favouritism or partiality 
on account of family connexion, he allowed Captain M‘Leod to suffer, 
although innocent, because technically in error ; and, on the other hand, 
confirmed Colonel Baillie in his situation. This geptleman, how- 
ever, so far from being grateful, harboured a secret a against his 
Lordship, which broke out a considerable time after. It appears to have 
been fomented by the turn which affairs took in Oude. Notwithstanding 
the temporary triumph of the Resident’s party at court, in the intrigue 
which raised Agha Meer to be Minister, this favourite, although bol- 
stered up with all Colonei Baillie’s art and influence, soon after fell into 
utter disgrace. The shame and anguish with which he regarded the 
downfall of his party seem to have dictated the desperate course of attri- 
buting it to corrupt machinations, promoted by the ignorance and mis- 
conduct of Lord Hastings. In this he was encouraged by Mr. Adam, 
who, with Mr, Swinton, was his sworn friend, and entered, it is believed, 
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much more deeply into these intrigues against Lord Hastings, than is ap- 
parent from these papers. 

With the advice and approbation of Mr. Adam, he sent in a despatch 
to the Supreme Government, in September 1815, giving a long detail of 
the events at Lucknow, and throwing out a multitude of insinuations 
against the Governor-General, his family, and suite. On the receipt of this 
despatch, Lord Hastings declared that he could no longer place con- 


’ fidence in Colonel Baillie as his representative at Lucknow; and moved, 


in Council, that he should be immediately removed. The other mem- 
bers of Council, although not personally interested, or rather, friendly 
to Colonel Baillie, were also unanimously of opinion that he should be 
instantly removed, and Mr, Strachey was accordingly appointed to 
supersede him, As the despatch, in question, occupies twenty-four folio 
pages of these papers, we can only give the substance of his charges 
against the Governor-General ; and we shall, at the same time, compare 
them with the most striking passages of his Lordship’s defence. 

Colonel Baiilie sets out with stating, that for the first three years after 
his arrival at Lucknow, the greatest cordiality subsisted between him 
and the late Vizier; that (in the Oriental style of compliment, we sup- 
pose) the Vizier had declared him to be the only Englishman he had 
known (with one exception) who could address a Native of rank, and 
reason with him on subjects, whereon they differed in opinion, without 
forgetting proper courtesy of expression. That this cordiality began to 
be interrupted in 1810, when the reform discussion commenced: that 
Hukeem Mehdee was the cause of the Nuwaub’s opposition to the 
reform, and to defeat it, inspired him with personal enmity to the Resi- 
dent, persuading him that it was a personal object of Colonel Baillie’s 
to increase his own influence, and undermine the Nuwaub’s authority ; 
and that the Government having little or no interest in the matter, 
would, by persevering resistance, be induced to abandon it. One of the 
means contrived to accomplish this, it is alleged, was the opening, or at- 
tempting to open, a direct communication with some of the members or 
officers of Government at Calcutta. The Resident’s views, however, pre- 
vai'ed through the strenuous support of Lord Minto; and in token of their 
reconciliation, the Nuwaub, in October 1813, gave him publicly “ an 
affectionate embrace.” The banishment of Hukeem Mehdee from 
court “ had, at the same time, been passed as a natural and necessary 
consequence of this reconciliation.” On the retirement of Lord Minto, 
and the arrival of the new Governor-General, Hukeem Mehdee was, in a 
few weeks after, again taken into favour, and is said to have persuaded 
the Nuwaub, that as the demands made upon him by Marquis Wellesley 
had been abandoned by his successor, so Lord Hastings, whose charavter 
resembled that of Lord Cornwallis, would relinquish the propositions of 
Lord Minto. The friendship and intimacy of Captain M‘Leod’s rela- 
tives, at home, with Lady Loudon, is supposed by Colonel Baillie to 
have pointed him out as a proper channel of communication with the 
Governor-General ; and he having obtained, about this time, permission 
from the Vizier, in whose service he was, to proceed to Calcutta, is 
represented as being a deputy from his Highness, and as connected with 
a Native called Mirza Jather, said to be the deputy, at Calcutta, on the 
part of Hukeem Mehdee. Through these deputies, as they are called, 
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and the influence of Captain M‘Leod with Lady Loudon, Colonel Baillie 
alleges that private assurances were obtained by the Nuwaub from the 
Governor-General, which upset the “ reform.” This allegation rests 
merely upon the fact, that Captain M‘Leod went to Calcutta, and was 
the depositary of the Nuwaub’s complaints ; but there is no proof what- 
ever that Lord Hastings then made known his sentiments on the subject 
beyond the precincts of the Council Chamber. There is also evidence of 
official documents, that his opinions at this time were really hostile to the 
Nuwaub’s views as to the ‘‘ reform.” Colonel Baillie’s charge, there- 
fore, merely rests on this, that if Lord Hastings had hypocritically enter- 
tained views favourable to the Nuwaub, contrary to those he publicly 
expressed, and if he had made Captain M‘Leod the channel of commu- 
nicating them, there was time for them to reach Lucknow by the period 
at which the Nuwaub’s renewed opposition commenced. Because of 
this mere possibility, Captain M‘Leod is represented as a political emis- 
sary, and Lord Hastings as acting with the basest hypocrisy, under- 
mining, privately, that reform which he publicly commanded to be car- 
ried into effect in the most imperative tone. 

Captain M‘Leod’s statement is, that having some time previously ob- 
tained permission to proceed to Calcutta in order to see his family, it 
was only on the eve of his departure, about the beginning of October 
1813, that on his going to take leave of the Nuwaub, Saadut Alee, this 
Prince, for the first time, opened to him his distress of mind, imploring 
him, with tears in his eyes, to take the opportunity of this visit to Cal- 
cutta to make known his miserable situation to the Governor-General. 
He entreated him to represent to Lord Moira, that he (the Vizier) was 
made one of the most wretched beings on the face of the earth by the 
Resident and his Native partisans, and wished that death would put an 
end to his miseries. Captain M‘Leod, unable to resist this appeal to his 
feelings, promised that, if an opportunity presented itself, he would bring 
the matter under his Lordship’s observation. ‘This Colonel Baillie de- 
nounces as an act of the darkest treachery—a foul conspiracy to make 
the Governor-General acquainted with the rea! politics of the Court of 
Oude! It was an unpardonable sin against the regular channel—n1M- 
SELF—through which the truth could not pass; as the Nuwaub, know- 
ing the strength of Colonel Baillie’s interest in the Council, dared not 
again attempt a formal complaint against him, the former one having 
been met with a reprimand to himself; and he was afraid to o.! : direct 
opposition to this Resident’s measures, So far from the opening of an- 
other channel being in such circumstances an evil to be deprecated, it 
appears to us most essential to the interests of our Indian empire; and 
that nothing could tend more to its security. To prevent such sores from 
festering unseen and unsuspected, it would be well if, instead of depend- 
ing on casual information, a regular envoy on the part of the Nuwaub 
were established at Calcutta, to make his real situation and sentiments 
known, as a check upon ‘he interested representations of the Resident. 

As the Nuwaub’s pathetic appeal to Captain M‘Leod, on the subject 
of his grievances, was made in October, (1813,) Colonel Baillie supposes 
the expression of such complaints against him at that time, to be incom- 
patible with the reconciliation that had lately taken place between them. 
The great ostentation and parade with which this reconciliation was ac- 
companied—* the affectionate embrace” in the presence of all the 
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courtiers, English and Native assembled in full durbar,—show very clearly 
its nature and object. The Nuwaub wished to part on friendly terms 
with Lord Minto, who was then on the point of returning to England, 
where he might be a useful friend or a dangerous foe. His representa- 
tive was, therefore, flattered and caressed ; the Nuwaub encircled him 
publicly with his ‘‘ aifectionate” arms; and the despatches to Calcutta 
breathed nothing but peace and harmony. ‘This end being served, Hu- 
keem Mehdee, the leading anti-reformer, was speedily recalled to court, 
and the opposition to the Resident's plans and encroachments again re- 
newed. These things agree well enough with the bitter complaints 
secretly made by the Nuwaub at the very period of the apparent recon- 
ciliation, and altogether prove with certainty, what might easily have been 
inferred, that it was nothing more than an art of policy. 

On the return of Captain M‘Leod from Calcutta, in March next year, 
he says, (p. 901,) ‘ I stated to the Nuwaub that I had ascertained 
through satisfactory sources what Lord Moira’s sentiments, in regard to 
the Princes of the country, were, and that from these I ventured to 
assure him with confidence, that they held out every prospect of his 
wishes being accomplished on his stating them to his Lordship without 
reserve.” His Highness then told him, that his information was strongly 
confirmed by some very friendly communications received from his Lord- 
ship through the Resident ; and especially by his Lordship’s abolition of 
a most obnoxious measure which had been sanctioned by the late 
Government. ‘This was the official intimation (noticed ia our last Num- 
ber) relieving the Nuwaub trom the compulsory introduction of the scheme 
of reform dictated by Colonel Baillie; for the reason then stated, that a 
plan forced upon the Nuwaub, contrary to his wishes, could not be 
attended with success, 

It is easy to see that, as the Vizier’s repugnance to that system never 
ceased in reality, he would omit no opportunity of opposing and retard - 
ing its introduction notwithstanding his specious acquiescence. , Nothing 
more is required to account fer this opposition up to the time when he 
ascertained, as above stated, both through public and private channels, 
the liberality of Lord, Hastings’s views towards the Native Princes. It is 
besides extremely probable that he might speculate, as Colonel Baillie 
states, on the mere chance of such a change of principles with a change 
of rulers. It suits Colonel Baillie’s purpose, however, much better to 
attribute this conduct to a secret negotiation carried on between the 
Vizier and the Governor-General (p. 942) through two agents in Cal- 
cutta, “ a European and a Native, the one supposed to be in connexion 
with Lady Loudon, and the other tutored by Hukeem Mehdee.” He 
connects this with the deputation (as he calls it) of Captain M‘Leod to 
Caleutta, and speaks in the same paragraph, made up of loose insinua- 
tions from beginning to end, of “‘ charges for secret services, and presents 
to English gentlemen and ladies,” which appeared in Hukeem Mehdee’s 
accounts, submitted to the present Vizier for adjustment in his (Colonel 
Baillie’s) presence. 

On this surmise, Lord Hastings has remarked in his minute, (p. 979,) 
«¢ When officially required to specify who the ladies and gentlemen were, 
he (Colonel Baillie) answered, that he understood Lady Hood to be the 
lady, but he could not recollect whether Major-General Gillespie, or 
some other General, was the gentleman. From subsequent passages, one 
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cannot doubt (his Lordship thinks) but that he must have believed these 
items to have been a fraudulent attempt to account for money never dis- 
bursed ; yet he leaves this indistinct accusation to stick, as it may, on 
the dignified persons in question, because the existence of a supposition 
that bribes could be given was useful to his purpose.” a 

We shall also give here, as connected with this part of the subject, 
Lord Hastings’s reply to Colonel Baillie’s insinuation about the Nuwaub’s 
double agency at Calcutta, partly Native and partly English, the latter 
branch of it in connexion with Lady Hastings. His Lordship says,— 


It is quite unnecessary for me to expatiate on the quality of that hazarded 
insinuation directed against Lady Loudon ; the object of it, as will be clear 
to every body, is to have it inferred that Lady Loudon, prejudiced against 
Major Baillie by Captain M‘Leod, swayed me to extend to Captain M‘Leod 
and Hukeem Mehdee a countenance which Major Baillie describes thus :— 
‘“‘ The encouragement, unintentional I am persuaded, which their joint views 
must have received from an authority paramount to my own.” [ fear the 
candour of Major Baillie, in leaving the loophole of unconsciousness by which 
the Governor-General may escape from the charge of turpitude in under- 
mining his own representative, will not pass current, when he has assumed 
the existence of the encouragement in question on such indecent surmises. 
I thought it fitting to declare, upon my honour, to the Council, and I repeat 
the declaration with the same solemnity of asseveration, that I or Lady 
Loudon could recollect but one conversation (if conversation it could be called) 
relative to Major Baillie, before the period when the present Vizier’s supposed 
dissatisfaction was communicated to me at Cawnpore. Major Baillie had 
been earnestly recommended to me and to Lady Loudon, in England, by a 
relative very sear to us both, shortly before her-death, and we were thence 
solicitous to show him attention, One day, afier perusing an extraurdinary 
acrimonious despatch of his respecting Saadut Alee, I mentioned to Lady 
Loudon the regret I felt at perceiving such a spirit of rancour in Major 
Baillie’s statement. She met the observation with an expression of con- 
cern; and nothing further passed relative to Major Baillie, either on that 
occasion or on any other, till we met him in the Upper Provinces. Major 
Baillie, I am aware, would contend that he had not made a charge on any 
oue of these subjects ; and I would subscribe to his assertion. It was not 
his policy to make charges ; he has only indulged himself in little distigura- 
tions of circumstances. Tetty distortions might have the chance of being 
thought not worth the trouble of a comment, while the multiplicity and 
repetition of them would mislead others into the false conclusions which it 
was an object to establish, but which it would have been unwise to bring 
forward in a shape that could be grasped. There is undoubtedly much dex- 
terity in this; but it is a dexterity which Major Baillie’s cooler reflection 
would have condemned. 1 ought to add the distinct assurance of Lady 
Loudon, that she never had the slightest conversation with Captain M‘Leod 
respecting Major Baillie during the former’s residence in Calcutta, 

Colonel Baillie’s theory, that Captain M‘Leod was an active conspirator 
to work his downfall, is the more incomprehensible from what he tells us 
himself (p. 937): ‘An intimacy, almost fraternal, had subsisted be- 
tween Captain M‘Leod and myself from the period of his arrival in 
India.” Hence, it appears that all the persons whom he would repre- 
sent as his most powerful enemies, were, on the contrary, strongly biassed 
in his favour. Lord Hastings subjoins to the part just quoted, this ex- 
planation, which is far more intelligible :— 

I have connected these instances, in order to show that the distortion of 
circumstances was systematic, and practised with the hope that, by means of 
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such colouring, Major Baillie’s loss of influence might be accounted for in a 
manner less mortifying than should it appear to have been entailed through 
his own want of judgment. Hence arise his identification of himself with 
the interests of the state, his lamentations over the injury sustained by the 
British Government through the interruption of his plans, and his reference 
of these mischiefs to the unhappy prejudice against him instilled into me 
either by Captain M‘Leod, or by Native agents who beset me on the river. 
With regard to the latter, it is difficult to persuade oneself Major Baillie ever 
should have believed that any such persons could possibly have had the 
slightest influence ou my counsels, directly or indirectly, or that they could 
have had access to information with respect to what was passing in my mind. 
—p. 982. 

As Captain M‘Leod was attached to Colonel Baillie by the strongest 
ties of friendship, as well as the most important obligations, (see p. 949,) 
it is quite incredible that he should have been actuated by a desire to fa- 
bricate complaints against him; putting character out of the question. 
The following extract from this gentleman’s declaration, (p. 901,) is 
therefore decisive, to our minds, of the feelings of the young Nuwaub 
respecting his treatment by the Resident :— 

Soon after the death of the late Nuwaub, his present Highness having 
always evinced a considerable degree of regard and consideration by his 
manner towards me, told me that he knew | was his father’s well-wisher, and 
that I had interested myself in his case: that he hoped I would observe the 
same friendship towards him, in which case he would look forward to relief 
from his dexseted situation. 

His Highness then, from time to time, as opportunities offered, either in 
the carriage of an evening, or in a private room, detailed to me his griev- 
ances; the general purport of which were, that Major Baillie had availed 
himself of peculiar circumstances to assume the sole authority in his coun- 
try by interfering in all matters, and although business was conducted in the 
name of the Vizier, yet his power was merely nominal: that he had gained 
over to his views, by promises or otherwise, almost all the public servants of 
the state, as well as the higher classes of his private servants: that he (the 
Vizier) thus felt he had scarcely a Native officer on whose fidelity he could 
rely: that he was daily insulted by acts of disrespect and disobedience by his 
own servants, under the influence uf Major Baillie, and that he could not 
punish or remove them because they were supported by him. 

That from the moment of his Highness’s accession to the musnud, Major 
Baillie had placed the sons of Mirza Jaffer about his person as spies and a 
check on his conduct: that those people were detestable to him, as was their 
father, whom, he said, the Resident wished to appoint Minister. That Major 
Baillie expressed his desire that he should take his medicine, when he re- 
quired any, from Dr, Wilson, and said that if he took any from Dr. Law, he 
(Dr. we) would kill him, from his ignorance of the duties of his profession : 
that to all this he felt himself compelled reluctantly to agree for the present. 
His Highness repeatedly told me, that Mr. Wilson attended him contrary to 
his wishes ; that he disliked Mr. Wilson ; that he had always been partial to 
Mr. Law, was yet attached to him, and wished him, to the exclusion of all 
oihers, to be his personal physician. My compassion being excited by the 
wretched state of mind in which I saw him, I was induced te listen to these 
complaints, tending to accuse the Resident of an intolerable assumption of 
his authority, in the shape of interference, not only in the higher offices of 
the state, but descending tothe more trifling and interior arrangements of his 
household, and at length complied with his earnest and repeated solicitations, 
that 1 would, if opportunity offered, communicate to Lord Moira the abject 
state to which he was reduced by the unbounded and uncontrolled influence 
of Major Baillie.—p. 901, 902. 
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This view of the Nuwaub’s sentiments and situation being fully sup- 
ported by the declarations of the other English gentlemen to whom he 
unbosomed himself, it is impossible to hesitate about its accuracy. Cap- 
tain M‘Leod having kept his promise of bringing it to the knowledge of 
the Governor-General; at an interview with his Lordship soon after, 
Colone! Baillie complained of this as a most enormous offence, ‘I re- 
gretted, (says he, p. 960,) the encouragement that had been afforded to 
the base designs of my enemies, by his Lordship’s ignorance of the 
Native character, and of the intrigues which had now been developed to 
weaken his confidence in me. On his Lordship’s evincing a disposition 
to vindicate the conduct of Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke, [who had 
given the self-same intelligence,] which | described as in direct opposi- 
tion to the positive orders of Government, I went so far as to state, with 
submission, that agreeably to the view which his Lordship had taken, I 
must consider them as authorized spies on his Lordship’s representative ; 
a mortification to which I humbly presumed his Lordship never meant to 
subject me.” 

Lord Hastings (p. 984) disputes the accuracy of Colonel Baillie’s ac- 
count of this interview ; and asks whether it were probable that the Re- 
sident would venture to hold such language to him? On the remark, 
that he “ evinced a disposition to vindicate those gentlemen,” his Lord- 
ship observes: ‘ The disposition was, in truth, evinced pretty unequivo- 
cally ; for I checked Major Baillie with great austerity, observing, that 
if I did not ascribe the proposition to the intemperate agitation of his 
mind, and thence regard it as an argument which he would not seriously 
maintain, I should feel it incumbent on me to remove him directly from 
his station, 1 explained that it was the duty of every English gentle- 
man to apprise the Governor-General of any incorrect conduct in the 
Resident, who might otherwise continue in a course of behaviour deeply 
injurious to the state, without the Governor-General’s obtaining know- 
ledge of so serious a mischief.” 

Here his Lordship gave vent to some of his heterodox notions against 
the hoodwinking system, so great a favourite with the Company, and all 
those in its employ who are afraid of their acts being known. But the 
gentlemen who are confessed to have, in this case, done a great public 
service, were nevertheless condemned and dismissed from their employ- 
ments, The latter injustice was done them by the imbecile Nuwaub 
himself, who, through dread of Colonel Baillie, was fain to retract his 
accusations against him ; and to appease him more completely for haying 
made them, he basely sacrificed the persons whose only fault was, their 
generous sympathy with his distress. Captain M‘Leod, Mr. Clarke, Mr, 
Law, and Mr. De L’Etang, were all at once, although innocent of blame, 
dismissed frcm the Nuwaub’s service, and, at the same time, one of them 
reprimanded by the Governor-General, it would appear, for his too great 
honesty. For he says, (p. 905,) that ‘* he attached perfect faith to their 
respective statements,” and that ‘they stood, in his judgment, perfectly 
free from any unworthy practices.” But Captain M‘Leod was told that 
*‘ his own candour had made an acknowledgment which fixed upon him 
personally no inconsiderable degree of blame.” “ You confess,” says his 
Lordship, “that when urged by the Nuwaub Vizier's repeated complaints, 
you agreed with his Excellency in regarding the removal of Major 
Baillie as the only means of establishing his own legitimate authority in 
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his dominions.” Tord Hastings then lays down this distinction, that, 
although it was lawful for him to listen to the Nuwaub’s complaints, and 
to advise him to lay them before the Governor-General, it was wrong to 
offer any opinion upon the merits of the case to be submitted. There is 
a wonderful nicety in this distinction: for suppose a lawyer is asked to 
give his opinion of a case, what difference would it make whether he an- 
swered that it was “‘ a good case,” or that it was such a case as he thought 
it quite advisable to carry into court? Both would, in effect, amount to 
precisely the same thing; but, according to Lord Hastings, the one is 
“ perfectly regular and licit;” the other ‘‘ reprehensible.” So very mi- 
nute are the distinctions between right and wrong in the East! It was 
an additional severity to condemn a gentleman on the evidence of his 
own declaration, made in honour and in confidence, when called upon for 
public objects. ‘Through the imbecility and baseness of the Nuwaub, 
these four gentlemen had all their prospects in life destroyed, for merely 
making his true situation known; but Colonel Baillie still thinks them 
treated with too much leniency; yet he every where boasts of his humane 
and forgiving spirit! Verily, the tender mercies of some men are cruel. 

In order to confirm the notion that these gentlemen were engaged in a 
conspiracy against him, Colonel Baillie repeats a piece of loose scandal 
resting on the authority of his creature, Moatum-ood-Dowla, alias Agha 
Meer. ‘“ Captain M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke,” he says, ‘are reported to 
have each had a promise from his Excellency of the sum of a lac of 
rupees, as the reward of their labours in ascertaining the sentiments of the 
Governor-General with regard to the reform and the Resident.” Is not 
this, at least, a confession that the Nuwaub was exceedingly anxious to get 
rid of him and his reform, when he would pay so much to ascertain merely 
the possibility of such a deliverance? ‘His Excellency,” he adds, 
** had further engaged to make good such other douceurs as Captain 
M‘Leod and Mr. Clarke might recommend to be given to their friends 
who assisted in the progress of their inquiries. Mr. Clarke was to be aid- 
de-camp and major, with the salary annexed to those offices when held 
in former times by Mr. Ouseley; and Mr. Law was to be appointed to 
the office of personal surgeon to the Vizier.” 

When such detestable imputations are thrown out upon the motives of 
all opposed to him, Colonel Baillie might with justice be asked, what 
reward he was to merit for supporting a kbidmutgar (a footman) as minis- 
ter of Oude? what return from sharing in the patronage of the Nuwaub’s 
oflicers, for which he so long struggled? what acknowledgment for 
securing pensions, places, and jahgeers, to his moonshee, Ulee Muckee, 
and innumerable other partisans, who were, of course, all exceedingly 
grateful for his favours, and willing to requite them after the Oriental 
fashion? Heseems not to be aware that, by showing such readiness to 
suspect others of corrupt motives, he affords the strongest presumption 
against himself; since it is a general rule, that people judge of other 
men’s hearts by their own. 

The following is of a similar cast, introduced to confirm a notion that 
Lord Moira, when at Lucknow, deputed Captain Gilbert to the Nuwaub, 
for the purpose of eliciting charges from him against the Resident, to 
serve as a pretext for his removal. ‘The visit,” says Colonel Baillie, 
(p. 954,) “ appeared to me to be irregular; yet in consideration of 
Captain Gilbert’s connexion with Lord Moira, and a natural belief that 
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his Lordship’s sanction had been previously obtained, precluded all ob- 
jection on my part. I afterwards understuod that Captain Gilbert had 
been introduced to the Vizier by Mr. Clarke as Lord Moira’s confidential 
friend ; and that presents of some jewellery and shawls, inconsistent with 
established observances, since Captain Gilbert had no official character, 
had been sent by the Vizier to his house. Mr, Clarke was reported to be 
the medium of transmission of the presents to Captain Gilbert, and also 
of a sword to Major Davison; and this circumstance struck me in such 
a light as to open my eyes as to the conduct of Mr. Clarke.” This gen- 
tleman, who was under the deepest obligations to the Nuwaub’s father, 
and who was actually in the service of his son, was only guilty of 
making the unhappy situation of his master known to the Governor- 
General, and of desiring that the former might have an opportunity 
of freely communicating his sentiments to the latter. As to Captain 
Gilbert’s share in the transaction, he has stated in evidence before 
the Council, (p. 1008,) that in consequence of his previous acquaint- 
ance with the Nuwaub, he received from him an invitation to break- 
fast. That no private interview had been solicited by him, or obtain- 
ed; that he had not been deputed by any one, (as Colonel Baillie 
surmises ;) and that his intention of going became known to the Governor- 
General only incidentally. That after breakfast, some trays, containing 
three pieces of shawls and a surposh of false stones, were laid before him. 
On expressing his wish to decline all but one pair of shawls, he was told 
by the gentlemen of the Nuwaub’s household, that it was unusual to 
refuse such presents, and that the Nuwaub would feel hurt if he did so. 
The shawls and the surposh were afterwards sent to his house; the latter 
present being valued only-at forty or fifty rupees, about 5/, sterling.— 
With respect to the sword to Major Davison, Lord Hastings says: 

“‘ Its mention, I suppose, is meant to furnish a presumption that it was 
an attempt to purchase his influence with me against the Resident. 
Major Baillie was the person who informed me that seven trays of 
presents were prepared for each of my aides-de-camp. On my saying 
that I should not allow them to be accepted, Major Baillie observed, 
that the Nuwaub Vizier would be wounded, if, on the occasion of his 
recent accession to the musnud, a compliment of that kind from him were 
wholly declined ; on which account he recommended that 1 would per- 
mit something to be taken. As it was my peculiar wish to conciliate the 
Nuwaub Vizier, I agreed that each aide-de-camp should accept a sword 
of the ordinary Lucknow fashion. The kind of sword is so well known, 
that I need hardly mention their being, though neat, of no intrinsic value, 
It was so settled. Major Davison happening to be the aide-de-camp 
sent to meet the Nuwaub Vizier, with the established compliment of my 
inquiries after his health on his Excellency’s arrival at his camp on the other 
side of the river, the sword was then given to him singly ; and this was a 
cireumstance which Major Baillie represents as having opened his eyes !” 

Besides his attempts to get up the appearance of a plot against him 
through European agency, Colonel Baillie has another resource,—the 
alleged machinations of emissaries in the “ suite” of the Governor- 
General. To this Lord Hastings replies, that, although the word 
“* suite” is repeatedly pressed into the service, in order that it might be 
inferred the persons were in some way connected with him, the fact was, 
that the Natives in his train were merely petitioners, who repaired from 
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all quarters to have memorials, or alleged grievances, laid before the 
Governor-General, or persons who mingled with his fleet to evade the 
customs; but not one of them having, in any manner, access to his 
presence. The following passage deserves notice, as showing the recti- 
tude and circumspection of Lord Hastings’s conduct. It is from his 
minute, at page 982: 

I had no Native near my person. From a caution, the entire value of 
which I did not till now appreciate, | had resolved that there should not be a 
channel for communications to me through any Native; therefore, though I 
was apxivus to make progress in the Hindoostanee language, | would not 
suffer my own moonshee, under whom I was studying it, to attend me on the 
tour; and-throughout the fleet there was not, within my knowledge, a single 
Native who could have thought of addressing conversation to me. I believe 
there was not an individual in my suite at all connected with, or who gave 
his confidence to persons of the description alluded to by Major Baillie, in 
any such manner as to admit of their having been, even unconsciously, in- 
sirumental to such intrigues. On the same ground of prudence, I was 
careful to select an individual? to be intrusted with the charge of reading the 
peutions I might receive, who needed the assistance of no moonshee or other 
Native, on purpose to prevent the possibility of mischief from such interven- 
tion. The whole stery of these intrigues may, therefore, be dismissed, as 
having been the result of a suspicion altogether loose and groundless. 

Lord Hastings had cursorily mentioned to Colonel Baillie, at Cawn- 
pore, his having received a letter from the Nuwaub, Saadut Alee, through 
a private channel; meaning Lady Hood. Though it was stated to be 
only “ a complimentary profession of the satisfaction which the Vizier had 
experienced in an opportunity of showing attention to a lady, for whom 
he thought-me interested, (says his Lordship,) I nevertheless remonstrated 
with Lady Hood, by letter, for having forwarded even such a paper, in 
breach of the Regulation, which requires all communications from 
foreign princes to go through the Residents at the respective courts.” 
Besides the insignificant purport of the letter, of which the Resident was 
pointedly informed, the spontaneous and candid avowal of its existence 
ought to have freed Lord Hastings from unworthy suspicions connected 
with it. But Colonel Baillie, as if catching at every straw to save his 
case from sinking, insinuates that this letter was one of the secret trains 
of the grand plot against his authority ; inferring that Lord Hastings sent 
a secret reply, which upset the projected reform. The fact was, however, 
that Lord Hastings sent no reply ; that he returned the note untranslated 
and unread, without looking even at the superscription ; and, on inquiry 
afterwards, it turned out to have been not addressed to his Lordship at 
ALL, but a mere complimentary epistle to Lady Hood herself ! 

Dismissing now entirely all these distortions of fact and vague insi- 
nuations, supported by no evidence, and which completely fail to esta- 
blish against Lord Hastings the shadow of a charge of using clandestine 
artifices, or having a wish even to undermine his representative; we 
have direct proof, furnished by Colonel Baillie’s own statement, (p. 959,) 
that the very reverse was the case; the countenance and support given 
him by Lord Hastings having terrified the Nuwaub inoto a retraction 
of his charges against him. This imbecile Prince, after having pre- 
ferred these charges, was distracted with apprehensions about their re- 
sult; not knowing whether he would succeed in getting the Resident 
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removed, or whether the latter, by his strong interest in the Council, the 
friendship of Mr. Swinton, Mr. Adam, &c., together with the favour pro- 
bably of the Governor-General! himself, might not have influence enough, 
in revenge for the Nuwaub’s charges, to get him removed from the mus- 
nud. His own father was an example of such a revolution through 
cabals with Lord Wellesley, and there existed now also an avowed pre- 
tender to the throne in the person of his brother. As the Resident's 
interest with the Council and Secretaries was completely predominant, the 
Nuwaub had no hope of success but through the favour of the Governor- 
General. Should this be thrown into the scale against him, he felt that 
he was utterly lost. While his mind was thus on the rack of suspense, 
he was visited by Agha Meer, (alias Moatum-ood-Dowlah), a tool of the 
Resident's moonshee, to whom he expressed his alarm of not having the 
support of the Governor-General (according to Colonel Baillie’s own 
statement) in these words: 

But whence this support, said his Excellency: Lord Moira gave me no 
such assurance: he did not appear pleased by my complaints: he rejected 
expressly my proposal for the appointment of Hukeem Mehdee | Colonel 
Baillie’s opponent] to be a:inister; and with regard to the nobut | another 
request disagreeable to the Resident] he observed, that a reference should be 
made to Major Baillie. When I came out, too, from the conference, I ob- 
served Major Baillie, to whom Mr. Adam had been speaking, as confident 
and as totally unconcerned as if nothing had passed to displease him ; yet it 
was obvious he was displeased, for he would not come to hand me down stairs 
till Lord Moira desired him to do so, when he must have seen my regret and 
confusion. I can never look him in the face; far less can I repeat the con- 
tents of that horrible paper.—p. 959, 

The paper he alluded to, was the representation of grievances he had 
laid before Lord Moira against the Resident. Can any thing speak more 
plainly, that it was the high favour he saw Colonel Baillie enjoy with 
the Governor-General and his Secretaries which terrified the Nuwaub into 
a recantation? The effect was aided by the Resident's confident air, which 
bespoke victory, and the contemptuous neglect with which he already 
began to treat the Nuwaub, not deigning even to hand him to his car- 
riage, as if a prelude to tumbling him from the musnud. Colonel Baillie 
admits, that Agha Meer (the tool of his own moonshee) took advantage 
of the alarm with which, from these circumstances, he saw the Nauwau! 
overwhelmed about the consequences of what he had done, to bring 
about a reconciliation between them; and the result was, a retraction of 
the Nuwaub’s complaints. Colonel Baillie’s own statement, then, is 
quite enough to prove that it was the countenance and support afforded 
him by Lord Moira, which were taken advantage of by his own crea- 
tures to intimidate the imbecile Vizier into silence and submission under 
his galling yoke. But a much fuller explanation of the affair is given 
(at p. 999) in the anonymous paper sent to the Governor-General, 
(which, though anonymous, is quite as good an authority as the self-in- 
terested statement of Agha Meer,) aad also in the Governor-General’s 
minute before quoted, (p. 924.) 

The anonymous writer gives the following account of Colonel Baillie’s 
mode of governing Oude, after this measure had been effected, which 
ended in the elevation of Moatumn-ood-Dowlah to the station of Minister. 

First, the Resident causes the Vizier to understand, that if he does the 
slightest thing contrary to his wishes he will have Shums-ood-Dowlah raised 
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to the musnud in his room. Then he says to Agha Meer, “ Were you not 
a khidmutgar before I raised you to the rank you now hold? In the event 
of any opposition I will again reduce you to your original state.” Then he 
writes to the Governor-General that the Vizier is a fool, and if affairs go on 
well it is only through the management of Agha Meer, assisted by moon- 
shee, Ulee Nuckee, both of whom are devoted to the English Government. 
(He writes also) That the Vizier is not displeased at any thing that passes. 
In short, there has been a wonderful exhibition of juggling and sleight- 
of-hand tricks. 

A striking proof of the state of the subjection in which the Nuwaub 
was kept, is noticed by Lord Hastings. ‘* The expression of joy, (says 
he,) on the part of his Excellency, (witnessed by Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Adam, and Mr. Swinton,) when he was told that the retention or dis- 
missal of Mirza Hajee, and the other sons of Mirza Jaflier, depended 
entirely on his own pleasure, sufficiently manifested his acute sense of 
impending thraldom. Wretched, indeed, was the subjugation, when 
he could not think himself at liberty to remove one of his own household 
servants !” 

This Mirza Jaffier was one of Colonel Baillie’s creatures, whom he 
wished to saddle on the Nuwaub as his Minister; an arrangement which 
Lord Hastings rejected, on the ground that “ the naming for Minister 
a moonshee who had been the Resident’s confidential agent for a long 
term of years, would have been to hold up the Vizier to all India, as 
more strongly shackled than ever in those trammels from which his 
Lordship had professed his determination to liberate him.” The fittest 
person for Minister, and the Nuwaub’s 0 vn choice, Hukeem Mehdee, the 
adviser of his father, was objected to by Lord Hastings agreeably to the 
advice of the Resident, who represented him as an enemy of British 
power. ‘This also his Lordship thought a legitimate ground of objection ; 
but beyond that he would not interfere with the Nuwaub’s choice. Colonel 
Baillie then got the appointment for Agha Meer, who had done him so 
important a service. 

Though this man was said to be the Nuwaub’s personal favourite, 
Lord Hastings states, that he had never before been placed in any high 
situation, nor employed in the transaction of important business. He 
was reported to be of low origin, and though alleged to be a Syyud by 
descent, the fact, if proved, would not militate against the supposition 
of his having been nurtured among the dregs of the people. ‘“ His birth, 
however,” his Lordship proceeds, ‘‘ would have been of little consequence, 
had his personal qualities recommended him to distinction. Unfortu- 
nately this was not the case; his figure was coarse, his manners un- 
polished, and his intellect generally estimated below mediocrity. He 
had not had the opportunities of drawing, either from study or active 
employment, any tolerable degree of information requisite in his position. 
Of course, the appointment occasioned general surprise, and was, I be- 
lieve, very unfavourably regarded at Lucknow.” 

In a few months after, Agha Meer fell into complete disgrace, the 
cause of which is supposed to be the Vizier's discovery, that he had been 
made through him the dupe of the grossest artifices, by which his real 
interests were sacrificed to the views of the Resident. The latter being 
quite unable to support his Minister's waning credit, requested Lord 
Hastings to show him particular attention, that he might be supposed to 
possess much of the Governor-General’s confidence and favour, Even 
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this extraneous aid, which was granted him by his Lordship, could not 
avert Moatum-ood-Dowlah’s complete downfall: he was loaded with dis- 
grace and put in confinement. Afterwards, on the arrival of Mr. 
Strachey, as Colonel Baillie’s successor in the Residency of Lucknow, 
the Nuwaub entreated him not to employ Ulee Nuckee as his moonshee 
at the Residency ; saying, that he had been the cause of all the differ- 
ences with Major Baillie. Now this man was the link between the 
latter and Agha Meer. The subsequent restoration of this Minister to 
favour, and his long enjoyment of power, is now triumphantly appealed 
to by Colonel Baillie, asa proof that his temporary disgrace was the effect 
of conspiracy. The fact is, that the Vizier had long entertained a real 
regard for Agha Meer, but became jealous of him from his too close con- 
nexion with Ulee Nuckee and the Residency. When,‘ by the removal 
of Colonel Baillie from Lucknow, this compact was broken up, it is not 
at all surprising that the Vizier (weak and changeable as he is by 
Colonel Baillie declared to be) restored his confidence to his ancient 
favourite. Another equivocal circumstance, now appealed toby Colonel 
Baillie as proving that the Vizier was not really dissatisfied with his 
treatment of him, is a complimentary letter addressed to him by the 
Vizier, at the time of his removal from his station of Resident. This is an 
exact counterpart of the hollow reconciliation with his father on the de- 
parture of Lord Minto. Is it surprising that these helpless Princes 
should have recourse to every art to secure the good-will of powerful 
men, who, after returning to England, may become the arbiters of their 
fate? The Nuwaub is still extremely kind, Colonel Baillie says, to his 
friends in India; and he receives almost every year ‘‘ manifestations of 
gratitude and respect from Lucknow.” We cannot but applaud this 
courtesy ; and think the Nuwaub would do well to carry such policy 
still farther. It would be well for him, if, either by flattery or any other 
means, he could gain not only the good-will of Colonel Baillie, but of 
all his brother Directors. In that case he might probably expect more 
indulgent treatment. But»while the present influence prevails in their 
councils, we are not at all surprised to learn, that since Lord Hastings’s 
retirement from power, the old system of domination which he abolished 
in Oude has been restored. This is surely no proof of its goodness. 
But what his Lordship thought of it he has expressed as follows :— 

On accepting, or rather on insisting upon the provinces in question, (those 
ceded in 1802,) as an extinction of the annual money-payment secured to us, 
it is indisputable that we renounced all pretension to intermeddle with the 
administration of the remaining territories of Saadut Alee, unless in cases 
where the evident peril of the common cause should sanction remonstrance. 
This line was not well understood in practice. The supremacy of the British 
power was thought to be relinquished, if it were not rendered visible in every 
transaction, The representations of the Nuwaub Vizier against what he 
thought a breach of faith, and which he attributed more to the dictatorial 
temper of the Resident than to the plan of Government, occasioned perpe- 
tual contestation. The spirits became acrimonious on both sides, State- 
ments from the Resident, naturally more favourable to his side than strict 
equity would have borne out, betrayed Government into steps whence it could 
not recede, and which established pretensions never in its cool contemplation. 
The matter had been gradually getting worse and worse till the time of Major 
Baillie. He adopted the system which he found fashioned to his hand, and 
from its nature the dissensions with the Nuwaub Vizier cculd not but become 
virulent. The Resident, backed by an authority against which resistance 
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must be fruitless, had no terms to keep with his Excellency beyond the 
screening himself from having direct indecorum proved against him. A si- 
milar policy was ineumbent on the Nuwaub, so that, under the display of 
every civility, and the observance of every etiquette, teciprocal malevolence 
was indulged by the practice of every covert artifice that could be irritating 
and offensive. To sustain himself in this warfare, Major Baillie was under 
the necessity of enibodying round his standard such Natives as could, by in- 
fluence, dexterity, and boldness, best aid him in rivetting the fetters which he 
thought it necessary to impose on the sovereign of the country. They were 
essentially recognised depositaries of his power, and that power was under- 
stood to be undistinguishable from the authority of the Governor-General. 
Confident in this irresistible support, those Natives had no restraint on the 
ostentatious parade of their influence, Prosecuting their private gain by 
meaus of this trust, they contumeliously disregarded the Nuwaub Vizier, 
thwarted his measures with impunity, and treated with undisguised contempt 
the legitimate functionaries employed by him, It was impossible that this 
behaviour, and the abuses which accompanied it, should not outrage the feel- 
ings of the Nuwaub Vizier. The Resident could not sacrifice those depen- 
dants to his Excellency’s indignation, without giving up all hope of keeping 
together a party. He was therefore constrained to uphold them in confessed 
opposition to their sovereign: nay more, he was obliged to pay their services 
by extorting fur them advantages from that sovereign ; and to maintain his 
own power in this ruinous contest, he was (however unintentionally) forced 
to assume, by the identification of himself with the British Government, an 
appearance of sway over the Nuwaub Vizier, that carried with it the most 
poignant insult. 

Soon after I had occasion to advert to our position relative to Saadut Alee, 
I became aware of impending consequences which filled me with the utmost 
alarm: that-Prince was driven to actual desperation; he had even openly 
declared it in full durbar. The mischief had proceeded so far, that if we 
continued to assert the principle advanced for us, there was no avoiding a de- 
cisive struggle, I saw that we were on the brink of being forced, in self- 
defence, to possess ourselves of Saadut Alee’s dominions and riches, to pre- 
vent his throwing himself w'th all his treasures into the hands of any power 
that would take the field against us. Whatsoever might have been the exi- 
gence that impelled the procedure, it would have entailed eternal stain on 
the British name; for the case was in no manner capable of explanation 
sufficient to do away the presumption of our having forced a quarrel on the 
defenceless, as a colour for atrocious plunder. Under the impression of the 
first information received by me on the subject, I had urged the Nuwaub 
Vizier to the enforcement of the plan of reform, which it was said he had 
agreed to undertake. His explanation of its having been his conception 
that the measure was to be carried into execution gradually, as success should 
encourage its extension, came to me at a moment when I had obtained from 
different unprejudiced and unquestionable authorities, a tolerable notion of 
the state of society in Oude. 1 was thoroughly satisfied, that there were not 
to be found there enough functionaries, uniting sufficient capacity with ho- 
nesty, to conduct the plan at once on the wide scale demanded by us; since 
it was evident to me that nothing but the woremitting vigilance of European 
superintendence in each of our zillahs, prevented the grossest abuses under 
that system in the Company's possessions. From thisconviction sprang the 
modification expressed in my letter of the 25th March 1814: but [ should 
have thought that I had contemplated the evil very imperfectly had I stopped 
there. I meditated a more radical assuagement of the Vizier’s ulcerated 
mind, the nature of which I explained to my colleagues in Council, namely, 
the defining the duties of the Resident, in such a manner as should preclude 
the aflectation of control, so inevitably irritating to that Prince, 
The policy which appeared to me, recommended no less by our convenience 
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than by our good faith, was to observe strictly the true and obvious spirit of 
our engagements with the sovereign of Oude, by leaving him a free agent 
in the internal government of his own dominions, interfering with that ad- 
vice which to him must be injunction only in cases where the real importance 
of our mutual interests required it. By the adoption of this principle, [ 
obtained from Refaut-ood-Dowlah, in an hour of exigency, an assistance for 
the Company which never could have been procured during the miserable 
bickerings of former management.— pp. 987—V89. 


As to the manner in which this was accomplished, we shall now quote 
the celebrated passage in his Lordship’s ‘Summary of his Administra- 
tion,’ (p. 9,) which occasioned the voluminous production before us. 
Having now examined the evidence so fully, it is full time to come to a 
decision on the point at issue, which is the correctness or incorrectness 
of the said passage. It is therefore here submitted verbatim :— 

Soon after my arrival, some British officers came to me from the Nuwaub 
Vizier, Saadut Alee, sovereign of Oude, bringing to me a representation of the 
painful and degrading thraldom in which, through gradual, and probably un- 
intended, encruachments on his freedom, he was held, inconsistently with the 
spirit of the treaties between the two states. The system from which he 
prayed to be relieved, appeared to me no less repugnant to policy than to 
equity On my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, 
these officers, who had been long in the Nuwaub Vizier’s service, assured me 
that any persuasion of my having such an intention, would cause Sadut Alee 
to throw himself upon me with unbounded confidence, and to offer from bis 
immense hoard the advance of any sum I could want for the enterprise against 
Nepaul. ‘The gratitude with which such a reply would be felt was professed. 
But while I was on my passage up the river, [says his Lordship, ] Sadut Alee 
unexpectedly died. I found, however, that what had been previously agitated 
by him, was perfectly understood by his successor; so that the latter came 
forward with a spontaneous ofler of a crore of rupees, which I declined, as a 
Peisucusn or tribute, on his accession to the sovereignty of Oude, but ac 
cepted as a loan to the Honourable Company. Eight lacs were afterwards 
added to this sum ; so that the interest of the whole, at six per cent., might 
equal the allowance to different branches of the Nuwaub Vizier's family, for 
whiel the guarantee of the British Government had been pledged, and the 
payment of which, without vexatious retardments, was secured by the appro- 
priation of the interest to the specific purpose. The sum thus obtained, was 
thrown into the general treasury, whence | looked to draw such portions of it 
as the demands of the approaching service might require. My surprise is 
not to be expressed when I was shortly after informed from Calcutta, that it 
had been deemed expedient to employ fifty-four lacs of the sum obtained by 
me, in discharging an eight per cent. loan; that the remainder was indispen- 
sable for current purposes ; and that it was hoped ‘ 1 should be able to pro- 
cure from the Nuwaub Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war.’ 
Luckily, I was upon such frank terms with the Nuwaub Vizier, as that I could 
explain fairly my circumstances. He agreed to furnish another crore ; so 
that the [lonourable Company was accommodated with above two millions 
and a half sterling, on my simple receipt. 

On this successful financial! measure, hinged, in a great degree, the 
fortune of the war then approaching to a dangerous crisis, through 
which it was conducted to a most triumphant termination. Lord Has- 
tings’s enemies would, therefore, gain a great point if they could rob 
him of the merit of having effected these loans. In contradiction to his 
statements, Colonel Baillie asserts, (p. 1024,) that— 

‘** Any understanding between the late Vizier and the present sovereign 
of Oude on pecuniary, or other subjects connected with the British Go- 
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vernment, is not only utterly unfounded in fact, but absolutely inconsistent 
with the total estrangement that had subsisted between them for years ; 
the second son (Shums-ood-Dowlah) being the declared favourite and 
constant minister of Saadut Alee, and the elder excluded from the court 
till the hour of his father’s demise. Lastly, that the present sovereign of 
Oude, so far from making a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, or 
any sum of money to Lord Moira, was induced by my earnest entreaty, 
at the express desire of his Lordship, to offer with reluctance his first loan 
of a crore of rupees, in terms that were any thing but gracious, as the 
words of his letter demonstrate. So true and so striking a picture of that 
first pecuniary transaction is given at the time of its occurrence, in my 
letter of the 19th of October 1814, to a member of the Government in 
Calcutta, now my colleague in this court, [Mr. Edmonstone,] that I 
have been induced to give an extract from that letter among the docu- 
ments appended to this statement.” 

We shall here quote the letter referred to, which Colonel Baillie has 
published ; thus bringing forward himself as a witness in his own behalf: 

Shall I tell you (he says to Mr. Edmonstone) any thing of my trip to 
Cawnpore, to meet the Governor-General? I had better not, I believe, for 
I have nothing very pleasant to communicate. I was desired to propose to 
the Nuwaub, that his Excellency should propose to Lord Moira to make a 
voluntary loan to the Company of a crore of rupees: his Excellency did so 
accordingly, and his proposal was graciously received. To reconcile a pro- 
posal like this with my original disinterestedness,* was an effort of diplomatic 
effrontery, you must admit; but mark the sequel, and admire. His Excel 
lency has proposed, in return, that Lord Moira should propose to his Ex- 
cellency to put a stop to the system of reform; that is, Hukeem Mehdee 
Alee Khan has drawn up a long string of ere propositions, (the 
above being one of them, of course,) which he induced the poor Nuwaub to 
give in without understanding them himself, or informing me of their 
nature, and afterwards to support it, I am told, with an offer of the crore of 
rupees as a gift instead of a loan, ata second conference with the Governor- 
General, indirectly and irregularly obtained, from which the Resident was 
excluded, and at which the poor Nuwaub forgot the ne that was prepared 
for him, and made all the parties ashamed of themselves. (p. 1027.) 

In another letter which Colonel Baillie has published, addressed by 
him to C. M. Ricketts, Esq., Secretary to Government, dated 10th of 
January, 1815, he says: 

You told me, I also remember, and so did Swinton and Adam, that at a 
conference from which I was absent, his Excellency had offered the first crore 
as a Girt instead of a Loan, and us much moreas might be wanted. (p. 1032.) 

Colonel Baillie best knows how he can reconcile these things with his 
assertion, (p. 1024,) “that the sovereign of Oude never made a spon- 
taneous offer of a crore-of rupees, or any sum of money to Lord Moira”! 

His Lordship’s remark, that what had been provisionally. agitated 
with the late Saadut Alee, “ was perfectly understood by his successor,” 
appears to mean nothing more than this: that the present Nuwaub, on 
his accession, entered fully into the feelings which had actuated his 
father ; and was equally willing to make any pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to obtain the Governor-General’s protection against the encroachments of 
the Resident or his authority. This is sufficiently proved by Colonel 
Baillie’s own letter, just quoted, independently of the many collateral 
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evidences elsewhere developed. It may, indeed, be inferred, that the 
young Nuwaub’s original offer of the peishcush was made with a view to 
secure the British sanction to his title against the pretensions of his 
brother, Shums-ood-Dowlah, as the former practices of our Government 
might have led him to suppose that our friendship and good faith were 
to be secured by such sordid motives. But Lord Hastings is in no man- 
ner accountable for the impressions that may have been left by the con- 
duct of his predecessors. He did nothing to confirm them, but rather 
the reverse. A present of a million and upwards was magnanimously 
refused. It was intimated to the Nuwaub, that he would confer a very 
acceptable service if he would offer the money as a loan. He did so 
without any difficulty, and would have granted it with the same ease 
as a free gift, which was a spontaneous offer of his own. Lord Hastings’s 
colleagues at Calcutta having dissipated this sum, or its equivalent, on 
other objects, it became necessary to apply to the Nuwaub for a second 
pecuniary supply. Knowing that his former aid was not exhausted, and 
being persuaded by his advisers that the British Government were making 
the public exigencies a pretence for stripping him of his treasure, while 
they were not really in want of money, he had considerable reluctance 
to comply with their request, and first offered half the amount asked, 
namely, fifty lacs. Lord Hastings declined accepting of this sam, as 
being inadequate ; at the same time, he instructed the Resident how to 
remove the Nuwaub’s suspicions, which rested on very plausible grounds. 
Besides his knowledge that they had not already expended the crore 
advanced by him only a few months before,—the professed object for the 
present demand, the necessity of raising more troops, did not accord well 
with a previous occurrence which deserves mention, The Nuwaub had, 
out of friendship, offered to raise some battalions at his own expense, to 
serve in the Nepaul war, which the Governor-General declined, on the 
ground that the urgency of the case did not require them. Consequently, 
as observed in the official document, (p. 1034,) we appeared to him to be 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath ; for, it is said, “‘ we decline 
the offer of his troops, because the urgency of the case did not require it, 
but we solicit pecuniary aid, because a necessity has occurred for raising 
troops.” To remove effectually the doubts justly caused by these equi- 
vocal appearances, the Resident was directed to explain fully to the Nu- 
waub our actual difficulties, and to impress strongly on his mind the 
important service he would perform to the British Government by a 
pecuniary advance at this critical juncture ; that, in fact, the military 
expenses were now so burdensome, as to render it necessary to seek for 
extraordinary resources to meet them; that though our resources were 
sufficient to meet the charges of the Goorkah war, had we to attend to 
that alone, our expenses at present were equal to those of a double war ; 
and a necessity arose of placing the Madras and Bombay armies on a 
war-establishment, for the protection of that side of India; that the 
charge alone of the troops employed against the Goorkahs, amounted to 
twenty-five lacs of rupees per month; and the times were, in truth, 
most critical. According toa statement of Mr. Edmonstone, nearly three 
crores, in uddition to the surplus revenue, would be necessary to meet 
the war-extraordinaries up to April 1816, (about a year from that date.) 
Unless, therefore, they should succeed in getting another crore from the 
Vizier, fifty lacs from the Begum, and fifty lacs from the monied men 
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about Lucknow, ‘‘ we should be in a deplorable state.” When the Nu- 
waub was thus satisfied that there actually existed an urgent necessity 
for the money, and that it was no hollow pretence, as he had been led to 
apprehend, (p. 1033,) to strip him of his wealth, he agreed to the loan. 
We see no menace used, no vague warning of the danger of our displeasure, 
which, in case of refusal, would be suspended over his head. The argu- 
ments addressed to him were such as one friend would use to another in 
soliciting a similar favour. Lord Hastings was, therefore, in our opinion, 
fully justified in speaking of the loans as “ spontaneous” (quoad the first,) 
and “voluntary,” (quoad the second,) to distinguish these amicable 
transactions from the former proceedings in Oude of a very different 
character, such as were the concessions extorted by Lord Wellesley. 

We are totally at a loss to conceive in what manner Colonel Baillie 
proposes to deprive Lord Hastings of the merit of raising this most sea- 
sonable pecuniary supply. He cannot surely claim it entirely for him- 
self, merely because he was the instrument used for carrying on the 
negotiation. So far from being the author of this prosperous measure, both 
his public and his private letters, before quoted, show that he entered 
into it with great reluctance. The first crore was granted not all in con- 
sequence of his diplomatic eloquence, but evidently in return for the 
kindness and protection experienced by the Nuwanb. An expression 
in Colonel Baillie’s letter (p. 1037,) shows that he then felt that a simi- 
lar motive, the desire of securing the friendship of his Lordship, would 
be by far the strongest inducement for the Nuwaub to grant another 
crore. On this very ground he recommended a letter to him from the 
Governor-General direct, appealing to his friendship for a larger supply 
as the means of surmounting all our difficulties, saying, ‘‘ A letter of this 
kind, I am certain, would have a much greater effect on his Excellency 
than any representation on my part without such introduction of the 
subject.” He immediately adds the reason: ‘ It would show his Ex- 
cellency at once, that the obligation he has the means of conferring is to 
be conferred on the Governor-General.” Colonel Baillie’s negotiation 
had been completely stopped in its progress, till Lord Hastings thus 
stepped in with his personal influence to help him to its conclusion, Then 
the object was accomplished at once. At this time, Mr. Secretary 
Ricketts says, (p. 1037,) ‘ The financiers below were sounding the 
alarm-bell most dolefully, and which he feared would not be stopped 
without the prospect of borrowing the two crores and a half to meet the 
current and ensuing years’ extraordinaries.” 

These “ financiers below,” (Mr. Edmonstone and his colleagues,) who 
had dissipated the funds prepared by Lord Hastings to meet the coming 
tempest, and who were then also magvifying the real dangers of his 
situation by their loud alarms, should not now grudge him the honour 
of having supplied their deficiencies, and by carrying on in spite of their 
fears, brought the vessel of the state through the storm with safety and 
triumph. But, as envy follows merit like its shadow, the world can 
hardly mistake the motives of those who have concocted and sent forth 
from the India House this huge mass of papers, in the vain hope of cloud- 
ing his fair fame. The few who can submit to the drudgery of reading 
them, will be convinced that there is no charge whatever against his 
Lordship but a collection of vague surmises and mean suspicions of pos- 
sible turpitude, supported by reasoning (if it deserves the name) equally 
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discreditable to the head and the heart from which it issued. Some allow- 
ances may, perhaps, be made for the spiteful recrimination of a little 
Oriental dictator, curbed by Lord Hastings in his proud career. But this 
excuse will not extend to that portion of the Directors, under whose auspices 
this nauseous farrago of scandal has been ushered into the world. As the 
public, however, from inability to judge of transactions so remote and 
intricate, will be apt to imagine there must be something in charges so 
long treasured up and pertinaciously maintained, Lord Hastings certainly 
owes it to his own reputation, and that of his friends, to bring the matter to 
the decisive ordeal of public discussion ; and, should another six day’s war 
at the India House ensue, we are convinced that his Lordship’s character 
will come forth the brighter, like pure gold seven times tried in the fire. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE YEAR: 


Come, thou spirit of the year, 
Come, into my eager ear 

Pour the secret of thy change : 
Tell me why thou lov’st to range 
O’er the fragrant meads of spring, 
Where, in many a mazy ring, 
Fairies dance the live-long night 
’Neath the horned Goddess’ light ; 
While the dusky streams run by 
Conscious of their revelry ; 

And the cowslips raise their head 
From their dewy moon-light bed, 
With the primrose pale, to hear 
Titania’s tripping footsteps near. 
While, perchance, some musing bard, 
Stretched along the velvet sward, 
By some lulling river’s sound, 
Sees the impish people bound, 
And their tiny music hear: 

Creep, like dreams, into his ears. 


Then thy servant-sun displays, 
Painted bright with summer rays, 
Longer glimpses of thy train 
Sweeping through heav’n’s azure plain, 

Soon as that showman of the world 

Close the pictured spring has furled, 

To delight thy eyes anew 

When thou hast looked thy treasures through. 
Why dost thou from thy sultry bower 

Drive far away the cooling shower, 

And the vapour, and the cloud, 

And the tempest roaring loud? 

And hold converse, in their stead, 

With burning days, that widely-spread 
Langour slow, and pale disease, 

And discontent, whom nought can please ? 
Tell me, too, what make they there, 

In thy chambers warm in air, 

The crooked lightning, and the sound 

Of thunder muttering loud around ? 
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And the sultry drops that fall 
Through the storm’s distended pall, 
When those cuests of thine retire, 
Wrapped in darkness, noise, and fire? 


Then, how is it thou dost love 
The nut-brown field and crumpled grove, 
And the golden ridges, where, 
With elated Bacchic air, 
Autumn sitteth among sheaves, 
Crown’d with a wreath of fallen leaves ? 
Now do thy eyes delight to dwell 
On the wild Hesperian dell, 
Where Andalusian damsels sigh, 
Or the loose fandango ply, 
When the jovial vintage hours 
Call them from their jealous bowers? 
Or, on this our northern strand, 
Dost thou love to take thy stand, 
When morn th’ eastern heights doth scale 
In her cloud-embroidered veil ? 
Or with misty sandals treads 
Mountains huge, or sparkled meads ; 
While Night hides her Afric skin 
Deep the dusky woods within! 
Or to roam the dewy vale 
Specked with wild flowers few and pale, 
And with many a fallen leaf 
Stript of all its beauty brief, 
Whaile dawn views the fretted bed 
Where the fairy Frost his head 
Laid, in close embrace with Night, 
Slumbering ‘neath the starry light ? 
Ah! why does this cold antic come 
From his polar halls, to roam, 
With the snow and bitter breeze, 
O’er our temperate fields and seas ? 


Certes, Time! the mind doth feel 
A cooling of its summer zeal, 
As thy stealthy feet draw near 
The Alpine regions of the year, 
That rear their stormy heights between 
Autumn's golden, mellow scene, 
And the buds and blossoms gay, 
And the trembling vocal spray, 
And the fluttering amorous wing, 
That around the meads of spring 
Life, and love, and beauty fling ! 





Changing spirit, com’st thou now 
Engirt with squadrons light of snow, 
And tempest fierce, and beating rain, 
To drench the earth, and toss the main? 
Well! thy brow again will clear, 
Proteus-spirit of the year! 

And thou again with Spring wilt ride, 


And lead young Love thy steed beside, 


Bion, 
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MILLS’s HISTORY OF CHIVALRY. ! 


THE institution of chivalry is generally believed to have exerted a 
very powerful and beneficial influence on the manners of Europe. Poets 
and romance-writers speak in enthusiastic terms of its pomp and cour- 
tesy. The public passively imbibe their sentiments, and repeat their 
admiration ; and thus chivalry is become synonymous with every thing 
gallant and heroic. It is seldom that any person gives himself the trou- 
ble to examine the foundation of these feelings, for notions they can 
scarcely be denominated, or at all thinks it worth his while to suspect 
that he may possibly be under the guidance of a gross delusion. Grave 
and acute minds, capable of discriminating and seizing the truth, have 
hitherto occupied themselves but sparingly with chivalry; while such as, 
through deference to popular prejudice, would willingly promote error, 
have not been wanting. 

Writers who affect to speak philosophically of the matter, endeavour to 
trace back several important improvements in modern manners to the 
fountain of chivalry; as, for example, the superior delicacy with which 
they fancy that women are treated in the present age. It is difficult exactly 
to discover the motives of men; and, therefore, we shall not presume to 
say positively that all such deductions are the offspring of a passion for 
singularity. But it is not a little remarkable, that the very persons who 
so ingeniously derive our respect for women from the influence of chi- 
valry, are the first and most eager to show that even knightly devotion to 
the sex was surpassed, before chivalry was thought of, by the savages of 
Germany and the North. The excuse we make for the oversight of these 
writers, is the extreme rapidity with which their notions flow from their 
imaginations into the press, before it is possible for them to have dived 
down to the understanding, or been examined by the judgment. The 
same apology must serve for their false ideas of the virtues of chivalric 
times, which they suppose to have been lofty and exemplary, full of 
amenity, and superior in every respect to the virtues of paganism. But 
whatever indulgence we may extend to their weakness, the veneration 
which every man ought to feel for truth compels us to expose the errors 
and absurdities it engenders. In doing this, it is cur wish to be impartial 
and just. We have no particular pique against chivalry, nor its advo- 
cates; but, on the contrary, a secret predilection for its dazzling magnifi- 
cence, derived from our early acquaintance with the poets who describe it. 

It is easy, however, to be couvinced that we ought not to expect from 
poetry a correct picture of chivalry. Poets never conceive themselves 
bound to describe the whole of any thing. They seize upon the striking, 
the fanciful, the agreeable, the picturesque, and leave the rest to history. 
As the greater part of our ideas of chivalry had been taken from poetry 
and romance, a history of its origin, nature, and progress, was wanting; 
and Mr. Mills’s attempt to supply this deficiency was extremely praise- 
worthy. We wish we could say he had succeeded. But, if our concep- 
tions of what history should be, are any thing better than mere vulgar 
prejudices, Mr. Mills’s account of chivalry is not history, but a mass of 
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ill-digested notions and facts, tending to convey to the public a false idea 
of his subject. He appears to have undertaken his task with a kind of 
childish enthusiasm, excited, apparently, by the perusal of the old ro- 
mances, of some few of them, at least; and to have executed it hastily, 
and therefore ill. His defective arrangement, his tautology, his contra- 
dictions, may consequently be the effect of hurry and negligence ; but his 
weak reasoning, his unmeaning reflections, his absurd comparisons, can 
have proceeded from nothing but sheer incapacity. 

It is the misfortune of mediocrity to be always aiming at effect, and 
never to produce it. And the reason is obvious. We are never struck 
by a multiplicity of little efforts, which agitate without removing a diili- 
culty; but when a great author pours out his energies upon a subject, all 
impediments appear to vanish before him, and we are moved and asto- 
nished by the exertions of his power. 

Now, mediocrity is the very characteristic of Mr. Mills’s writings, of 
such of them, at least, as we have seen. We find him perpetually 
hazarding paradoxical assertions, indulging very lofty notions of his own 
superiority, and treating the most respectable writers with disdain. He 
might have the tables turned upon him, if it were worth while. His 
style, both of reasoning and composition, affords ample room for reprisals. 
But let this pass; for the present, our attention must be directed to 
his picture of chivalry. And here we ought perhaps to remark, that we 
by no means intend to make a catalogue of all his faults, as that would 
be somewhat long and difficult, but only of a few of the most glaring 
and palpable. 

Like a skilful rhetorician, Mr. Mills recapitalates, at the end of his 
book, what he considers the good points of chivalry; and, in order to 
come as soon as possible to the bright side of the institution, we shall 
begin at the end, and copy a very wonderful passage for the delectation 
of our readers :— 

The patriarchal system of manners, shaped and sanctioned by Christianity, 
formed the fabric of chivalry; and romance, with its many-coloured hues, 
gave it light and beauty. The early ages of Europe gaily moved in all the 
wildness and vigour of youth; imagination freshened and brightened every 
pleasure; the world was a vision, and life a dream. The common and pal- 
pable value of an object was never looked at, but every thing was viewed in 
its connexion with fancy and sentiment. Prudence and calculation were not 
suffered to check noble aspirations: army after army traversed countries, and 
crossed the sea to the Holy Land, reckless of pain or danger: duties were not 
cautiously regarded with a view to limit the performance of them; for every 
principle was not only practised with zeal, but the same fervid wish todo well 
lent it new obligations. From these feelings proceeded all the gracetul re- 
finements, all the romance of chivalry: knighthood itself became a pledge 
for virtue ; and, as into the proud and lofly imagination of a true cavalier no- 
thing base could enter, he did not hesitate to confide in the word of his brother 
of chivalry, on his pledging his honour to the performance of any particular 
action.—il. 34. 

The highest possible degree of virtue was — of aknight....,. Ife 
was not only to be virtuous, but without reproach. In displaying his love of 
justice, he displayed his chivalric skill—i. 149, 150, 

If the reader will be so good as to pay attention to the phrases put in 
italics, there will be no occasion in the world for remarks. We only 
request him to compare together the passages we shall select from our 
historian ; he will then perceive with what degree of ability Mr. Mills 
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writes history, though he should find it impossible to extract from him 
any correct idea of chivalry. The following is his mode of defending 
knighthood from the attacks of its contemporaries, who witnessed its 
eXcesses -— 

A censure on such matters (the luxury, coxcombry, and cowardice of the 
knights) comes with little propriety from monks, who, according to Chaucer, 
were wont to tie their heads (peradventure, he meaneth hoods) under their 
chin with a true lover’s knot.—ii. 350. 

The personal indulgence of the knights was not the lurury of the cloister,— 
idle, gross, and selfish,—but it was the high and rich joviality of ardent souls. 
‘They were boon or good companions in the hall, as well as in the battle- 
ficld. If their potatwns were deep, they surely were net dull; for the wine- 
cup was crowned and quaffed tu the honour of beauty ; &c.—ii, 350. 


Our historian ought to have been cautious of touching the monks ; for, 
as part of the church, they were the objects which chivalry was chiefly 
instituted to protect. If they were idle, gross, and selfish, (and we fear 
it is too true that they were,) then Mr, Mills’s most valorous knights were 
little better than stupid mastiffs, defending, with vast coil and bloodshed, 
innumerable dens of debauchery. Moreover, it was to the luxury of the 
cloister that the knight very frequently retired from his jovial potations 
and lady-love; conceiving, perhaps, that the refectory of an abbey was 
as good to the full as the hall of a baronial castle. The historian of 
chivalry, in truth, is not a very cunning advocate ; for, in the midst of 
what he means to be panegyric, he sometimes incautiously suffers a word 
or two to creep in, which greatly detract from the effect of his eloquence. 
For example, in his eulogy on the jovial drinking-bouts of chivalry, he 
passes from the praises of knighthood to that of wine, observing that 
much of a knight’s courtesy and “‘ chivalric generosity ” arose sometimes 
from the richness of his potations ; and that it was “at the festivals of 
cavaliers all the noble feelings of chivalry were displayed. Jn those 
hours of dilatation of the heart, no appeal was made in vain to the 
principles of knighthood.” No doubt; men have been pot-valiant in 
all ages, We regret that Mr. Mills did not indulge himself with “ a 
cup of rich Gascon wine” before he began to speak of the two unlucky 
monks, against whom he is wroth for having recorded the ‘‘ luxury and 
coxcombry ” of the knights ; it might have mollified his resentment. But, 
at any rate, he should not deprive us of the pleasure of believing that 
Pierre of Blois and John of Salisbury played at chess, especially as he 
can know nothing at all about the matter. He shall, however, have his 
way; and let it, therefore, be henceforth believed, upon the authority of 
Charles Mills, Esq., author, &c, that the knights of chivalry amused 
themselves with chess, tables, or the dance, after dinner; ‘‘ while the 
worthy monks, Pierre of Blois, and John of Salisbury, having no such 
delights in their refectory, were compelled to continue their carousals.” 
—ii. 352. 

A great critic observes, that it is very important to be aware of the 
false logic of authors, as they very often leap, under the appearance of 
syllogistical accuracy, to the most absurd conclusions; and certainly he 
might have largely illustrated his proposition from the ‘ History of 
Chivalry.” Let the reader take the following as a specimen of Mr, Mills’s 
logic: ‘* A character of mildness must have been formed wherever the 
principles of chivalry were acknowledged, A great object of the Order 
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was protection ; and therefore a kind and gentle regard to the afflictions 
and misfortunes of others tempered the fierceness of the warrior.” (ii. 357.) 
Now a more childish piece of sophistry than this is not any where to be 
found. The principles of chivalry were acknowledged, according to 
his own account, during many centuries throughout the greater portion 
of Europe: in France, in England, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain. 
Yet he informs us, that ‘‘Germany was not much softened by its im- 
pressions; and in Italy the bitterness of private war admitted but few of 
its graces.” (ii. p. 346.) But to confine ourselves to his reasoning. From 
this it would appear, that whatever the object of an order or institution 
may be, that it will not fail to attain. Thus, the object of the Christian 
priesthood was to teach humility and universal benevolence ; and, there- 


fore, that priesthood has always despised wealth and discountenanced 


violence. It was the object of governments to protect men in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of their enterprise and industry; and, therefore, they 
have never at any time degenerated into tyrannies. This is his reasoning. 
He again goes on as follows: ‘ In many points chivalry was only a copy 
of the Christian religion ; and as that religion is divine, and admirably 
adapted fo improve our moral nature, so the same merit cannot in fair- 
ness be denied to any of its forms and modifications.” (ii. 357.) ‘* The 
religion of the knight was generally the religion of the time!” (i. 146.) 
“ The Christianity of the time was not the pure light of the Gospel, for 
it breathed war and homicide!!” (ii, p. 357.) 

As we are now on the subject, we will add a few more passages in 


illustration of the religion ot a knight : 


The religion of the knight was generally the religion of the time; and it 
would be idle to expect to see religious reformers start from the bands of an 
unlettered soldiery, whose swords had been consecrated by the church. The 
warriur said many orisons every day; besides a nocturne of the Psalter, 
matins of our lady, of the Holy Ghost, and of the cross, and also the dirigé. 
. « » Nowarrior would fight without secretly breathing a prayer to God or a 
favourite saint,—i, p. 146. 

The knight visited sacred places, and adopted all the superstitions, whether 
mild or terrible, and the full spirit of intolerant fierceness of his time. The 
defence of the church formed part of his obligation. . . » The knight knew 
no other argument than the sword to gainsay the infidel, and he was ready 
at all times to “ thrust it into the belly of an heretic as far as it would go,” 
This was the feeling in all chivalric times.—i. p. 148. 

I can only state as an historical fact, without attempting to apologise for 
its madness and impiety, that at a tournament held at Vailadolid in the year 
1428, the king of Castile was accompanied by twelve knights, who personated 
the twelve apostles.—i. p. 266. 

Christianity, with its sanctities and humanities, gave a form and character 
to chivalry. He who was invested with the military belt was no longer the 
mere soldier of ambition and rapine, but he was taught to couch his lance 
for objects of defence and protection, rather than for those of hostility. He 
was the friend of the distressed, of widows and orphans, and of all who suf- 
fered from tyranny and oppression. The doctrine of Christian benevolence, 
that all who name the name of Christ are brothers, gave beauty and grace to 
the principles of fraternity, which were the Gothic inheritance of knights, 
and theretore the wars of the middle ages were distinguished for their hu- 
manities. , All the courtesies of private life were communicated to 


strangers; and gentleness of manners, and readiness of service, expanded 


from a private distinction into a universal character.—ii. p. 342. 
When his (the knight’s) imagination was influenced by chivalry and love, 
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he forgot his rosary, and said that paradise was only the habitation of dirty 
monks, priests, and hermits; and that, for his part, he preferred the thoughts 
of going to the devil; and in his fiery kingdom, he was sure of the society of 
kings, knights, squires, minstrels, and jugglers, and, above all the rest, the 
mistress of his heart,—i. p. 151. 

To this monstrous mass of contradictions, we shall add one passage 
from an ‘ Essay on Chivalry,’ by Sir Walter Scott : 

The knight, whose profession was war, being solemnly enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the gospel of peace, regarded infidels and heretics of every description 
as the enemies whom, as God's own soldier, he was called upon to attack 
and slay wherever he could meet with them, without demanding or waiting 
for any other cause of quarrel than the difference of religion. The duties of 
morality were indeed formally imposed on him by the oath of his order, as 
well as that of defending the church, and extirpating heresy and misbelief. 
But, in all ages, it has been usual for men to compound with their consciences 
for breaches of the moral code of religion, by a double proportion of zeal for 
its abstract doctrines. In the middle ages, this course might be pursued on 
system; for the church allowed an exploit done on the infidels as a merit 
which might obliterate the guilt of the most atrocious crimes. The genius 
alike of the age and of the order tended to render the zeal of the professors 
of chivalry fierce, burning, and intolerant. 


If this be not sufficient, the reader may consult the testimonies adduced 
by St. Palaye, in the notes to his fifth ‘ Memoir on Chivalry.’ Mr. Mills 
disingenuously asserts, that that learned and excellent writer founded on 
one single passage his condemnation of chivalric manners: ‘ Sainte Palaye 
has founded his condemnation of chivalry upon the remark of Pierre de 
Blois,” &c. (ii. p. 348.) But this assertion is so entirely false, that we 
think even the historian of chivalry would not have ventured to make it, 
had he reflected on what he was saying. Pierre de Blois is the firsé 
authority which St. Palaye adduces in confirmation of his text; but he 
goes on crowding citation upon citation, till he trembles for the patience 
of the reader. He indeed commences his notes on this portion of his 
work, with observing: ‘“ Nous multiplierons les citations @ linjfini si 
nous voulions rapporter tous les temoignages de nos anciens auteurs qui 
peignent la chevalerie des couleurs les plus odieuses.”” And after having 
carefully examined all these testimonies, and cited as many as he thought 
would be read, he gives it as his deliberate opinion, that the knights of 
chivalry ‘‘ paid but small regard either to religion or the state. They 
had made a vow to defend, maintain, and exalt both; they had been 
honeured by the church with the title of viscount, &c., yet never ceased 
to abuse their authority, to the prejudice even of those who had placed 
themselves under their protection. Under the name of patrons they 
were real oppressors, seizing upon the property of those very ecclesiastics 
for whose defence they pretended to wear arms.” : 

Tf Mr. Mills has any penetration, he will abandon as hopeless the de- 
fence of the religion and mildness and moral rectitude of the knights ; 
and, indeed, he seems at one time to have thought as much himself; 
for, at page 124 of his first volume, he observes: ‘* The knight, however, 
cared but little for the cause or necessity of his doing battle, so that he 
could display his valour.” 

Having paid all due respect to this exposition of the knight’s creed, we 
will now, to adopt an elegant phrase of Mr. Mills, do our devozy to another 
feature of chivalry, and expound to our readers the mystery of /ady-love. 
Oriental Herald, Vol.7, 2G 
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For this purpose we shall select a few passages from the ‘ History of 
Chivalry,’ inserting, occasionally, a sentence from Sir Walter Scott ; and 
if Mr. Mills’s opinions should sometimes appear a little contradictory, we 
must request that the reader will set it down to the account of his exceed- 
ingly short memory. We will begin with our. historian’s account of the 
extent of love’s dominions in chivalric times :— 


If Venus, in the Greek mythology, was called the universal cause, [if she 
was, indeed,] her empire seems not to have been less extensive in days of 
knighthood. , , . The ideas of God and love were always blended in the 
heart of the true knight; and to be loving was as necessary as to be devout, 
—i. 195. 


We need not explain to our readers the nature of Venus's empire in 
Greece. 


A soldier of chivalry would go to battle, proud of the title, a pursuivant of 
love, and in the contests of chivalric skill, which, like the battles of Homer’s 
heroes, gave brilliancy and splendour to war, a knight challenged another to 
joust with a lance for love of the ladies, and he commended himself to the 
mistress of his heart for protection and assistance. In his mind woman was 
a being of mystic power; in the forests of Germany her voice had been lis- 
tened to like that of the spirit of the woods, [we wonder what spirit he can 
mean,| melodious, solemn, and oracular; and when chivalry was formed 
into a system, the same idea of something supernaturally powerful in her 
character, threw a shadowy and serious interest over softer feelings, and she 
was revered as well as loved. While this devoteduess of soul to woman’s 
charms appeared in his general intercourse with the sex, in a demeanour of 
homage, in a grave and stately politeness, his lady-love he regarded with re- 
ligious constancy. Tickleness would have been a species of impiety; for 
she was not a toy that he played with, but a divinity whom he worshipped. 
This adoration of her sustained him through all the perils that lay before his 
reaching his heart’s desire ; and loyalty, (a word that has lost its pristine and 
noble meaning,) was the choicest quality in the character of the preux cheva- 
Ker.— Mills, vol. i. p. 203. 

While the metaphysical students and pleaders in the courts of love pro- 
fessed to aspire but to the lip or hand of their ladies, -. . . . they privately in- 
dulged themselves in loves which had very little either of delicacy or senti- 
ment.— Sir Walter Scott. 

The true knight, he whose mind was formed in the best mould of chivalric 
principles, was a more perfect personification of love than poets and ro- 
mancers have ever dreamed, The fair object of his passion was truly and 
emphatically the mistress of his heart, She reigned there with absolute do- 
minion. His love was 


* All adoration, duty, and observance.”— Mills, vol, i. p. 198, 


And woman, though still worshipped with enthusiasm, as in the German 
furests, did not continue to be, (in A cases at least,) the same pure object of 
worship. The marriage-tie ceased to be respected; and as the youthful 
knights had seldom the means or inclination to encumber themselves with 
wives and families, their lady-love was uften chosen among the married ladies 
of the court.—Sir W. Scott. 

The knights, though courteous to the highest polish of refinement, were 
rigid and inflexible censors. ... . If anv lady of sullied fame took precedence 
of adame of bright virtue, (sullied and bright, they all singled together, 
then,) a cavalier would advance and reverse the order, &c.... Here, therefore, 
chivalry vindicated its purity, and showed itself as the moral guide of the 
world, &c,—Mills, vol. 1. p. 234. 
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The Platonic refinements and subtleties of amorous passion which they 
professed, were sometimes compatible with very coarse and gross debauchery. 
—Sir W, Scutt. 

It is unquestionable that the love of the knight was not the mere impulse 
of passion, but that the feeling was raised and refined by respect. Now... .this 
purity of love must have been followed by a corresponding correctness of 
morals.— Mills, vol. i. p. 232. 

The vows of celibacy introduced profligacy among the Catholic clergy, as 
the high-flown and overstrained Platonism of the professors of chivalry fa- 
voured the increase of license and debauchery.—Sir W. Scott. 

Chivalry was the golden thread that ran through the middle ages, the cor- 
rective of vice, the personification of virtue.— Mills, vol. i, p. 230. 

_ Chivalric love had indeed, its absurdities as well as its impieties.—Jb. vol. 
1. p. 208. 

The knight, whose heart was warmed with the true light of chivalry, 
never wished that the dominion of his mistress should be less than absolute, 
and the confession of her perfect virtue, which this feeling implied, made him 
preserve his own faith pure and without a stain. Love was as marked afeature 
in the chivalric character as valour; and, in the phrase of the time, he who 
understood how to break a lance, and did not understand how to win a lady, 
was but half a man. He fought to gain her smiles; for love in brave and 
gentle knights, kindled aspirations for high desert and honour,—Zb, vol. i. 

- 201, 

. Agreement in religious opinions was as necessary as sympathy of souls, in 
the Bon of chivalry; and many a story is related of » knizbe reposing ina 
lady's chamber, where, instead of adoring the divinity of the place, he assailed 
her [tasteless rogue !] with a fierce invective against her religious creed, On 
such occasions, he forgot even his courtesy, and shamed his knighthood by 
calling Ler a heathen hound.—Jb. vol. i. p. 220. 

The loves of chivalric times must often have been shaded with gloom; and 
so convulsed was the state of Europe, so distant were its parts often thrown 
from each other, that the course of true love seldom ran smoothly, &c.—Tb. 
vol. i. p. 206. 

Having amassed so many proofs of our knights’ chaste and chivalrous 
loves, and of the admirable tact and sagacity of their historian, we shall 
also make free to select from the same storehouse of contradictions a few 
passages descriptive of the ladies of chivalry, The young people of 
those days were frequently brought together in a way which Mr. Mills 
shall specify :— 

It often happened, that the circumstances of life carried a young cavalier 
to a baronial castle, where he found more peril in the daughter's fair looks than 
in the frowning battlements of her father.—i. 222. 

The reader will henceforward bear in mind that a young lady’s eyes are 
more dangerous than mere brick and mortar; for we will do Mr. Mills 
the justice to believe, that in the above passage he meant the battlements 
of a castle, and not, as he has expressed it, of a man. But let us get 
rid of the ‘* battlements,” and come at once to the ladies :— 

I think that our imaginations do not altogether deceive us in painting the 
days of chivalry as days of feminine virtue.—i, 230. 


Sainte Palaye and Sir Walter Scott, among modern writers; and the 
romancers,’ poets, and historians, contemporary with chivalry, assert the 


’ 





? Mr, Mills has some very amusing passages on the subject of romance, some- 
times paying deference to its testimony, at others appearing to indulge a suspicion 
of it. We subjoin a few specimens : 

** The romances of chivalry are another source of information.” ... . ‘‘ The 
2G2 
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very reverse of that which Mr. Mills’s imagination has painted. The 
eagerness of chivalric dames to attend the sick-beds of stranger-knights, 
very frequently produced the consequences that might naturally have been 
expected. It was to a visit paid by the Princess Blauncheflour to the 
wounded bed of Rouland Riis, that the renowned Sir Tristrem owed his 
birth. And Sir Walter Scott observes, in a note on the passage :— 

No doubt such interviews were frequently attended with the consequences 
which follow in the text. Indeed, according to later minstrels, Isaie le Triste, 
the son of our hero, Sir Tristrem, becomes the father of Sir Marck the Exile, 
through a similar complaisant visit from the lovely Princess Martha, niece of 
a certain King Trion. 

The danger of these interviews was increased by the ignorance of the 
dames of chivalry, which our historian himself deposes to:— 

The mental education of women of those days was not of a very high 
polish. To repeat the prayers of the church, to sing the brief piece of poetry 
called the lay, or the longer romaunt, were the only tasks on the intellect — 
1. 183. 

To their ignorance were also added an Amazonian fierceness and man- 
nishness, altogether unlovely :— 

Two ladies decided some fierce dispute by the sword. Each summoned to 
her aid a band of cavaliers ; and the stoutest lances of Normandy felt no loss 
of dignity in being commanded by a woman. The Lady Eloisa and the Lady 
Isabella rode through their respective ranks with the address of experienced 
leaders, and their contest, like that of nations, was only terminated by burn- 
ing and plundering each other’s states.—i. 235. 

Sometimes they (the ladies) wielded the flaming brand themselves; and 
the second crusade, in particular, was distinguished by a troop of ladies har- 
nessed in armour of price, and mounted on goodly steeds,—i. 235. ; 

A high-spirited damsel would, in private, divest herself of her robe, gird 
round her a belt, and drawing its sword from the scabbard, fight with the air 
till she was wearied.—i. 234. 

Nevertheless, the knights were thoroughly of opinion that all this 
virility was no safeguard against voluptuousness. Love was sure, they 
thought, to give way at length :— 





romance-writers were to the middle ages of Europe what the ancient poets were 
to Greece,—the painters of the manners of their times.”’—Mills, Preface, p. xii. 

** Were we to judge of the manners of an age by its literary remains, we 
should conclude that our ancestors bat ill observed the laws of decency and de- 
corum,”’—St. Palaye, vol. ii. p. 65 

*‘ The romances, or poems longer than the minstrels’ or troubadour lay, were 
also faithful ministers of chivalry.” — Mills, vol. i. p. 173. 

** The romance-writers were satirists, but they had more humour than ma- 
lignity. Every one of them [has he read them all ?Jintroduces a magical test of 
feminine virtue, a driuking-cup, a mantle, or a girdle. ‘This is harmless ; and 
their general censure of women is without point; for they were, for the most 
part, men of profligate habits, and judged the other sex by the standard of their 
own vices.” —Mills, vol, i. p. 231. 

“* The romanceof Tirante the White, praised by Cervantes as a faithful picture 
of the knights and ladies of his age, seems to have been written in an actual 
brothel, and, contrasted with others, may lead us to suspect that ¢heir purity is 
that of romance, its profligacy that of reality.”’—Sir Walter Scott. 

* Indeed, the gross license which was practised during the middle ages, may 
be well estimated by the vulgar and obscene language that was curreutly used 
- tales and fictions addressed to the young and noble of both sexes.” —Sir Walter 

eott. 

*¢ Still the general tendency of the poetry and romance of the chivalric ages 
was to improve the manners of the times,”’"—Mills, vol, ii. p. 172. 
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He (the knight) believed that both God and love hated hard and hypocriti- 
cal hearts. In a bolder strain of irreverence he thought that both God and 
love could be softened by prayer, and that he who served both with fidelity, 
would secure to hsienself happlasens in this life, and the joys of Paradise here- 
after.—i. 212. 

In one passage we are told, that chivalry triumphed over all preceding 
systems of opinions, by creating a more pure love than had ever been 
before known: 

The triumph of chivalry over all preceding systems of opinions was complete, 
when imagination refined the fiercencss of passion into generous and gentle 
aflection,—a refinement so perfect and beautiful, that subsequent times, with 
all their vaunted improvements in letters and civilization, are obliged to revert 
their eyes to the by-gone days of the shield and the lance, for the most 
pleasing and graceful pictures of lady-love.—ii. p. 345. 

And then the honest historian says, in the same page, that the pro- 
fession of knighthood had nothing at all to do with the matter : 


All the religious devotion of a cavalier to woman existed in his mind, inde- 
pendently of, or superadded to, his oath of knightood.—ii. 345. 


Were we to mark every trifling, silly, or contradictory passage in this 
‘ History,’ we should write an article as long as the book itself. What 
we have written may give the reader a tolerably correct notion of the 
ability and taste ofits author. That Mr. Mills has been at much pains 
to collect materials for his work, and that bis work contains considerable 
information, we have no wish to deny. What we contend is, that he 
wants the ability to write history ; and has not the modesty to rest satis- 
fied with the reputation of being a careful compiler, which, when he shall 
be impartial, he may deserve to obtain. He ought, however, to be aware 
that it is not for persons of his stamp to sit in judgment on celebrated 
writers; and that when he passes from the province of the compiler into 
that of the critic, his notions are, if possible, more likely to be confused 
and unimportant, than when he only presumes to philosophize on his- 
torical arguments. The remarks he has hazarded on Sir Walter Scott, 
St. Palaye, Ducange, and others, can have no other effect than to rouse 
the critical spirit of his readers, which, for his sake, had much better be 
suffered to slumber while the ‘ History of Chivalry’ is in hand. His 
harsh criticism of St. Palaye is peculiarly unpardonable, asit is from him 
that he has borrowed by far the best portions of his book ; sometimes 
merely translating his words ; sometimes abridging them; and at others, 
diluting his phrases into a thin paraphrase ; but almost always without 
acknowledgment. What he says of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is far 
more absurd than the foppery it was meant to ridicule. In short, 
wherever he is other than a mere compiler, he is ludicrous and imper- 
tinent. If our notice of his work is severe, we trust it will be found to 
be just; at all events, we have been careful not to say half so much as 
the nature of the work appeared to warrant, that we might practise 
the moderation, the want of which we were disposed to condemn in 
Mr. Mills. 












EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRLS’ SCHOOL.' 


By Mrs, Hemans. 






Husu! ’tis a holy hour!—the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the strict stillness, down on bright young heads, 
‘ With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 
And bow’d, as flowers are bow’d with night, in prayer. 








Gaze on, ’tis lovely! Childhood’s lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ! 
Gaze, yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity ! 





















O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done; 
As birds with slumber’s honey-dew opppress’d, 
Midst the dim-folded leaves, at set of sun ; 
Lift up your hearts! though yet no sorrow lies 
Dark in the summer heaven of those clear eyes. 


Though fresh within your breast th’ untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody wheree’er ye tread, 

And o’er your sleep bright shadows, from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread ; 

Yet, in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 

Is woman’s tenderness—how soon her woe! 


Her lot is on you !—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sunless riches, from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds,—a wasted shower! 
And to make idols, and to find them elay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 













Her lot is on you!—to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out of the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain! 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay ; 
And, oh! to love through all things—therefore pray ! 








And take the thought of this calm vesper-time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 

On through the dark days fading from their prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight ! 

Earth will forsake—-Oh! happy to have given 

Th’ unbroken heart’s first fragrance unto heaven ! 

















} From Ackermann’s ‘ Forget me Not,’ for 1826. 














ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS CUSTOMS, PHRASES, AND OPINIONS 
OF THE ANTIENTS——FROM ORIENTAL SOURCES, 


No. IL. 


CLoseLy connected with divination was the universally prevalent 
opinion of spiritual agency, and of praeterhuman powers conceded to in- 
dividuals. Not only Kaf and Mazenderaun were the popular theatres 
of this display, but every nation, in every quarter of the globe, possessed 
its peculiar region of terror. And, by a common consent, these ejected 
usurpers of the human frame were, by pharmaceutrics and exorcising 
authority, consigned to the Red Sea. ‘The destruction of the Egyptian 
host in its waters, could hardly have been the origin of this tradition ; 
for, it is too vaguely mentioned in profane writers to authorize us to ad- 
duce it as the cause. Faber’s opinion, in his ‘ Pagan Idolatry,’ vol. iii. 
p. 350, 351, seems the most correct, and the least liable to objection, 
which deduces it from the four Chaldean annedots or dagons, who suc- 
cessively emerged from it, and returned to it; it was also the place of 
refuge of Bacchus and his Sileni. Homer (Il. ii. v. 13.5) says: 

Audévvoos 5 HoBndels 
Avoed’ GAds Kara Kiva Oéris FT bwedetalo ndAwwp 
Acididra," 

From such a mythological legend, to which we may presume that there 
were other counterparts, now lost, we may readily conceive it to have 
originated ; indeed, in its early state, it must have been connected with 
some extensive religion, to have acquired such a currency among the 
superstitious. The Red Sea has always been an object of regard and of 
critical inquiry. Celsius, in his ‘ Hiero Botanicon,’? considers the ))D, 
from which it derived its name, to have been a sea-weed, and Michaelis 


notices an abundance of the herb, called hd. : (Sura) by the Etbio- 
pians, being found there, which some have identified with the SarGaso, 
which bears red berries at a particular time of the year. This writer 
likewise conjectures that the Nile contains it, because *))D is mentioned 


in Exod. ii. 3. The old Egyptian name of this sea was WAPI (Sari), 
and Pliny,’ 1. xiii, c. 13, gives an account of a plant bearing the name. 
Hesychius writes, cdg [oa pov] qpisy Ts ryeno nevay iy roig na? A’ vyerroy fect. 
The Gouémon has, likewise, been identified with it: but, from Jonah ii. 
6, it is very evident that §))D is some species of sea-weed, which Lobo, 
in his ‘ Travels in Abyssinia,’ p. 51, 52, states to be of a red colour, and 
to make the waters of the Red Sea the same, wherever it abounds. The 
Kamas records a fish of the name of W&,., which some suppose to be 


the sword-fish ; but as the real genus of the fish is unknown, we are un- 

able to state whether the name has any reference to colour, or to the fish 

being found, where the *)D is in great quantity. Michaelis conjectured 

that the Israelites crossed the Red Sea either on the night preceding or 
1 Cf. Syucell, p. 29. Nonni Dionys. 1. xx. p. 552. ® Vol. ii. p. 64. 

3 Fruticosi est generis Sari, civcA Nilum nascens, duorum feré cubitorum altitu- 

dine, pollicari crassitudine, coma papyri, similique manditur more, 
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following the twenty-fourth day after the new moon, and that they 
walked on a submarine isthmus, having the sea on each side, so that the 
Egyptians could not attack them i in flank, Many hypotheses have been 
started on this point, which also forms the subject of one of Niebuhr’s 
chapters.* 

Much superstition must necessarily have resulted from this idea of 
innumerable intelligences pervading and interfering with the whole crea- 
tion, and wherever we direct our attention, we shall perceive that none 
was more fertile in legendary productions. The howling of dogs at the 
approach of Hecate, and, according to R. Bechai, (Par. Bo. f. 84, ec. 2,) 
when the angel of death enters a city, which Plutarch on Superstition 
assures us was universally received as an evil omen, and among count- 
less others, is derivable from the pre-occupation of the mind by these 
idle notions. Hence, the Devs, Ghuls, Jius, Nimjezehs, and other ima- 
ginary beings, both of Paristan and Jinnistan: hence, also, the element 
of fire became peopled with subordinate deities and spirits, and the mira- 
culous salamander, which R. Salomo apud Barten, v. ii, p. 157, de- 
scribes as being begotten in it, for seven years, without intermission : 


WN PAYIIWI NT WD ANDI AH NTTDdD 
:pwan >a Ton Ow yav InN Op. 


The Persian: ntion it under tl me of ja or 3! 
Persians mention i ve name f Aigo ueytmay> |» 


and the Berhani Kattea informs us, that “ it is like a large mouse, which 
dies as soon as it is taken out of the fire; although others state, that it 
does not continually inhabit it; that it sometimes comes out, when it is 
taken and placed on a skin, a turban, or handkerchief; and, that, as it 
is filthy, they throw all sorts of filth into the fire, which burns and purifies 
them. Another account states, that it is like a lizard, particularly the 
small Lybian sort, called x lx, which they place on a skin or um- 
brella to preserve its heat, and that garments are woven from its hair; that 
in warm weather they cover it that it may retain the heat. Others, how- 
ever, describe it as a bird; but God only knows!” Calderon de la 
Barca, in his brilliant play of ‘ La Puénte de Mantibel,’ describes the 
phoenix as indefinitely. Fierabras says : 

Depongo el ser mi vasallo 

El Fenix, paxaro solo, 








4 Burckhardt strongly supports Niebuhr’'s opinion, that the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea near Suez, conceiving that the 3 )\, oe is the well Marah, 


whose waters still retain their. bitterness ; that the JS pF (2, still full of 


date-trees, is the Elim mentioned in Exod. xv. 27: the non-existence of twelve 
wells being no argument to the contrary, from the shifting nature of the sands, 
and the copious supply of water to be found at a small dep th. He conjectures, 


with much ingenuity, that the berry of the XS .¢, the peganum retusum of For- 
skal, resembling in taste a ripe gooseberry, may have heen the tree which sweet- 
ened its waters; it is also called 3 yo> from the colour of its fruit. (p, 472-4.) 


The modern name of the desert through which the Israelites wandered, is 4x3}, 
(448.) " 
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Que ascua, ceniza, gusano, 
Sacrificio, aroma, y voto, 

En cuna de calambuco, 

En tumba de cinnamomo, 
Nace y vive, dura y muere, 
Hijo y padre de si proprio. § 


On this subject, such a multitude of all-various materials is presented, 
that we cannot restrict ourselves to any particular arrangement. Kaf, 
the abode of the Simorgh or Inka, ‘‘ rownd which, (as Hafiz writes,) 
enveloping its vertex in clouds, guardian of evil shade, the sun di- 
rects ts course,” * would, of itself, supply us with almost inexhaustible 
traditions. The Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews, (which I have 
elsewhere discussed,) were introduced into the Levitical system on ac- 
count of the fanaticism of the times; and, in addition to the parallel cited 
among the Egyptians, Philostratus 7 records, that in the vaulted room in 
the palace at Babylon, which was adorned with sapphires, images of the 
gods were represented in the air, from whence hung four “Ivyyes, which 
were denominated @ezy yAdrras, because the king pronounced judgment 
there. This is a very striking coincidence, and proves the extraordinary 
analogy which subsisted between the opinions and practices of the antient 
Orientals. There can be no doubt, as Faber argues, vol. iii. p. 348, 
that most of the impostors, who assumed the title of wizards, necro- 
mancers, and enchanters, imitated the pageants in the mysteries, pre- 
tended to magic powers, and by phantasmagoric illusions, and by the 
aid of suitable accomplices, exhibited “ apparitions at pleasure, and 
thus, with careful ambiguity, revealed future events.” But all these 
impostures had their source in demonolatry, and the superstitious state of 
mind which it induced. ' 

Appian, in his ‘ Cynegetica,’ |. iii. v. 283, writes :— 

El 32 Avxov Beipas, pivav ard rexrivaio 
Tumavoy eicédadoy, Aiduphioy, wdeclkaprov, 
Mobvdv Tot meta Tact BapvBpomoy ExAayev HY. 
Kal wovvoy watayei: Ta 5é etdpen rpdodev fovTa 
Tivrava ovydter, kéopnoé Te raicay iwy, 

Kal pSiueva yap ofs pSimevov AvKov épplyact. 

This strange conceit might have been passed by as an idle country 
story, did we not discover it with other memorabilia in the East. Damir, 
the naturalist, whose belief of fiction was circumscribed by no very 
narrow bounds, as gravely details it as Appian :— ; 


Lee ey og AWS ure ered Me Ged ye yy Cie IU) 
9777 7 AW le wy il eit) Us) are Corbis 
Seb ga % Gyo 5 Jab alle uo bes 4) OS 
LGW Sgabl catia 








5 Act. I. Se. 9. 


6 we dul J BS) ata oy] yy! J 


7 Ve vité Apollon, |, i. et apud Photium, p 241 
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“ If the nerve of a wolf be suspended over any musical instruments, and 
strike them, all the sheep’s nerves in them will be snapped ; and, in like 
manner, if a drum be made of sheepskin, and struck with it, all the 
druins so covered, though among many others, will burst.” 

That Faber is right in imagining that a great proportion of these le- 
gends arose from misconceptions of the mysteries, and vague rumours 
concerning them, which had come into circulation, is clear from several 
instances in which we are able to retrace them to their source. Thus, 
from the hirciur worship, sprang the fable of the Satyrs, who sustain such 
an important character in mythology ; and that these ideas found a cur- 
rency in the East, we argue from the yw, noticed in the Scriptures, 
From Isaiah xxxiv. 14, it is likewise manifest, that some particular ani- 
mal was designated by this name; some critics have referred them to 


the demons, whose cry the Arabs call % Sd,J{, in consequence of 
the extract from the Kamis, SS) chlwol # {3 these are 
os Oly BDA 5 


- 
fabled to be heard on Mount aS) in s\,NI, at twelve miles dis- 
tance from Medina, which received its name from the a+ > OF noise, 


which they are supposed to make by night in desert places. Jawhari 


gives the name Sha} to some sands near Medina. But there must 


have been some real animal to whom this fable was applied, and al- 
though the Kamus describes BXDAgSS as the ery of Jius or demons, 
we remark the word applied to the lapwing, to the cooing of the dove, 
the noise of the camel, and any whispering sound; to the noise also 
heard by people on the sea-shore, and on plains sometimes, at the period 
of an earthquake.* Van Dale has written a wild diatribe on this re- 
search ; and were we supported by adequate authority, both from the 
primitive signification of the Hebrew and Arabic root, we should 
conceive that some of the genus Simia were the animals intended in 


this passage of Isaiah. The j},)5 337 of the Persian interpreters of 
ZAHA would well apply to them; nor do we believe the Ghuls and 


Jius of Eastern romance to have been any thing, excepting these or other 
wild animals. The derivation of satyrs from the Mendesian or hircine 
rites, is not, aboriginally, correct; they were, as we have elsewhere 
shown from the writings of the antients, and the meaning of the term in 
Sanscrit, priests of a particular order in the mysteries, who, from the 
fantastic dresses which they might have assumed on solemn processions, 
allusive probably of some symbols that had an exoteric worship in the 
vulgar religion, gave rise to the legend of the Satyrs. The story of Tire- 
sias’s change of sex, which had an allegorical meaning, is not devoid of 
a correspondence in Eastern natural history. Damir says of the hare, 
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wy ol Lele 3 ys Lele, that one year it is male and an- 
other female, which Kazvini, in his ‘ Ajaieb’el Maklucat,’ repeats. 
Origen and Eustathius record the tradition, that the rhinoceros may be 
caught by means of a woman, who is a nurse, being exposed where he 
sojourns, from his propensity to her milk, and the inebriating and sopo- 
rific effect which it produces upon him ; and even this most outrageous 
fiction Damir has perpetuated nearly in the same words. We, indeed, 
read continually of the exposition of women to wild beasts and fictitious 
monsters ; but, unless superstitious deference to some oracle, or revenge, 
had been the cause, we should, in most cases, be rather inclined to con- 
clude that the detail was a mythological description of some doctrine or 
event connected with the antient Polytheism, and concealed from the un- 
initiated. The legends respecting the mermaid, with which the Northern 
romances are replenished, had their counterparts in the East: Kazvini 


calls the merman ize ) and ye fated and the mermaids 


sLJi GU, and gay!) Li, ; from the latter of which appellations, it 


would appear that the fable was borrowed from that of Nereus and the 
Nereids. The Sircus, likewise, are retraced in his account of the monster 


Nts — cilgls or cslinJs, as the name is variously written, 
which appears to be the same tradition as that of the Egyptian sorceress 


— 


slix saJs, and the meaning of sJs, which sometimes simply occurs, 
is sufficiently indicative of the parallel, allixe , wYs wie 
The analogy between Rustam and Hercules is very close; the latter 


had twelve labours, the former seven, in his journey, called the CU 
ilps; in which we perceive many references to more modern belief, 


particularly in that where he resisted the spells of the enchantress, and 
where she became black as night when he pronounced the name of God. 
Firdausi’s heroes were as voracious as Homer's: Rustam, when in Turan, 
ate and drank as incredibly as any of the assailants of Troy; both 
writers compared their warriors to lions and wolves, &c.; and few essays 
would be more interesting than a critical comparison of these two great 
poets. In the Old Testament, Jonathan gave his girdle to David; in 
the Shahnameh, Kaikaus gave his to Rustam ; of which custom we have 
examples in the Iliad and neid : and the death of Tarnus was occa- 
sioned by his spoliation of the girdle from the corpse of Pallas. It appears 


from Firdausi, that the ‘y was one of the most ancient punishments, 


which, in latter times, also denoted impalement: thus, in 1 Sam. xxi. 9, 
the Gibeonites hanged the sons of Rizpah and Michal, in blood-revenge, 
for Saul’s atrocities; and that it was common among other people, we 
learn from the Greek historians. The post of the chiefs was, in the ear- 
lier periods, in the centre of the army; this was generally the case with 
those in the Shahnameh. 

Different cities were, in some countries, allotted to different profes- 
sions ; and this would naturally have been the first result of their division 
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into castes. Memphis and other places appear in Egypt to have been 
more particularly devoted to the priests; and with the Jews, we remark 
Levitical cities, and colleges of prophets. We scarcely have sufficient 
documents to ascertain whether the tribes assigned certain spots to cer- 
tain important professions ; yet from 1 Chron. iv. 14, we derive data for 
such an inference, where Joab is styled DWN NN for this ex- 
press reason, JJ7 Ew v7 *D, From a collation of separate passages, 
we must presume the wT to have been an artist of every description, 
since the word is equally applied to the worker in silver and gold, in 
precious stones, iron, brass, Wood, &c. ; and Nehemiah xi. 35, mentions 
Ono, as the EW INT 1 of the Benjamites in his day. We retrace 
the caravans of the East in Genesis and Job: the TT N was the greater 
or karavan, the 71°97 the smaller or kafilah. As early as the days of 
Joseph, (Gen. xxxvii. 25,) an FTN of nomadic Ishmaelites is noticed ; 
and in Job vi. 19, the karavans of Tema, and kafilahs of Sheba, are cited 
as things well known in that age. Those of the Dedanim are quoted 
in Isaiah xxi. 13, in a manner which implies that they were numerous ; 
and Jeremiah (ix. 1) speaks of their manzils, or halting places by night 
in the desert ; and it has been supposed that the EPFWDID MN) near Beth- 
lehem, mentioned in Jer. xli. 17, was one of these karavanserais. This 
practice of the East, therefore, does not appear to have varied during 
the revolution of ages. Salvatori, in his ‘ Letters on Persia,’ writes : 


** Appena messo il piede in Persia, la prima cosa, che colpisce sguardo 
del Viaggiatore sono ie orde numerose de nomadi Pastori, dei quali disse 
il venusto cantore, 

campestres melitis Scythe 

Quorum plaustra vagas rité trahunt domos,— 
uso, cred’io che rimonta ai primi secoli dell’ uman genere, ¢ che seguito 
viene jinvariabilmente dalla maggior parte dei popoli dell’ Asia, non 
eccettuato neppure il regnante Persiano, il quale, durante tre mesi dell’ 
anno, conduce seco numeroso stuolo di Cortigiani, di Subditi, ¢ di 
Schiavi, affine di vagar all’ immensa pianura di Casbin ¢ Sultanie, far 
pascolar i loro destrieri, é solto bianche tende sdrajarsi dalla mattina 
fino alla sera, pascersi di frutta immature, di cocomeri inquantita, ¢ 
dell’ invariabile Pilao (riso bollito) fumar ad ogni instante, pensar alla 
privazione delle donne (eccettuato il Sovrano, che seco mena cento fem- 
mine, é vietato sotto vigorose pene & chiunque siasi l'aver donne) é 
ecercar finalmente, nocturno tempore, & soddisfar i loro brutali Appe- 
titi.”® But this mode and motive of locomotion is perfectly distinct 
from the ancient karavans and kafilahs, which were established for pur- 
poses of commerce ; nor are the manners of this Persian King analogous 
to those of an Arab Sheikh. 





® Mines de l’Orient. vol. i. p. 349. 
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THE SOLDIER’S SONG TO HIS MISTRESS. 











*Mip noise, and banners flying, 
In all the din of war; 

’Mid groans of wretches dying, 
I'll think of thee afar. 


I turn from honours near me, 
To Marian’s peaceful glade,— 
Where thou wert wont to cheer me, 
My own—my lovely maid. 


The-ribband, spotless white, 
That round my arm you wove, 
Hias nerved that arm in fight, 
Though pledge of woman's love. 


But when I should have slain, 
That taught my sword to spare ; 
That not one bloody stain 
Should sully gift so rare, 


Return’d—if such my lot, 

From war and slaughter free— 
Oh! be my cares forgot 

In blissful love with thee! 





Oct, 27, 1825. 


TIMOLEON,. 


Cortntu! take that gory brand ! 
Let it lie 
On the altars of the land, 
For the eye 
Of ages slumbering in the loins 
Of the glorious throng that joins 
In fulfilling thy designs, 
Liberty ! 


Corinth ! he whose blood it drained— 
Mark it well! 
Nor yet think these hands profaned 
’Cause he fell— 
Ifad, I grant, a brother’s claim ; 
But my country’s holier name, 
Silencing both love and fame, 
Was his knell! 


Be the bitter mem’ry mine, 
You are free! 
Every god within his shrine 
Smiles to see 
A tyrant reach the fated hour 
When he pays the price of power, 
When, though fears his heart devour, 
He cannot flee ! 








THE ASSASSIN.~-A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT, 


DuRinG the period when the Emperor Napoleon was in the zenith of 
his power, and the Netherlands formed a portion of his extensive do- 
minions, there resided at Brussels three young men, named Charles 
Darancourt, Theodore de Valmont, and Ernest de St. Maure, whose 
friendship for each other was of so ardent a nature, that they were 
generally known throughout the city by the expressive appellation of 
“Tux INSEPARABLES.” 

A singular combination of circumstances had indeed directed their 
general habits and pursuits ; and if the tenets of that romantic philosophy 
which attempts to prove the miraculous powers of sympathy as operating 
at the same moment on congenial souls, could ever have been fairly ex- 
emplified in any particular instance, the striking similarity of sentiment 
by which these sincere friends appeared to be influenced on all occasions, 
seemed to afford as solid a basis for their superstructure as had, perhaps, 
at any time presented itself to the anxious view of modern enthusiasts. 

Of all the emotions of which the heart is susceptible, those of dis- 
interested friendship are the purest, the most sacred; and where this 
friendship has commenced with the dawn of youth, and continued through 
all intermediate stages to the full sunshine of manhood, what is there of 
sublimity that can be more truly sublime, of nobleness that can be more 
truly noble, than this most animating and exalted feeling? The indi- 
viduals already named, had been constant playfellows during childhood ; 
had studied at the same academy as school-boys, and become members 
of the same university in their more advanced years. What added to 
the singularity of the peculiar destiny that seemed to preside over the 
united friendship of these interesting youths, was the fact of their having 
been born on the same day. 

Their parents, though of unequal rank in society, were alike respect- 
able in their several stations: Monsieur Darancourt, the elder, being an 
eminent physician ; De Valmont a colonel of Engineers, whose wounds 
and consequent ill-health had compelled him to seek an honourable re- 
tirement from active service; and De St. Maure, a nobleman of illustrious 
family, but impaired fortune, bearing the title of Compte. 

The first difference in sentiment which appeared to actuate the three 
friends, was in the choice of their future vocations in life. Young Da- 
rancourt commenced. his career at the bar as an advocate, while De 
Valmont, giving himself entirely up to the captivating study of the fine 
arts and belles-lettres, had declined engaging in any positive profession, 
preferring classic ease, and the cultivation of refined mental accomplish- 
ments, to the acquirement of wealth, or the restless dicates of ambition. 
In the mean time, the Chevalier Ernest de St. Maure had obtained a 
commission in the army; and at the epoch from whence this narrative 
takes its date, was in the almost daily expectation of receiving orders to 
join his regiment. His affectionate parents, who had reluctantly con- 
sented to his adoption of a military profession, looked forward with dread 
to the approaching hour when the imperial mandate should summon him 
to the field; nor was the son without his private feelings of mental agi- 
tation at the anticipated order. His was not the soul that could steel 
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itself against the manly sorrow of a revered father, or the anxious fears 
of a tender mother trembling for the future fate of an only child, But 
he considered that the path of glory was before him, and he resolved to 
pursue it, 

Charles Darancourt, who had recently been admitted a member of a 
masonic society, and appeared anxious to contribute, even in the minutest 
matters, to the comforts aud best interests of his friend, strongly recom- 
mended the young officer to become initiated into its profound mysteries 
ere he entered on his campaigns. Among various reasons advanced to 
urge the propriety of this advice, he instanced, in particular, an ancient 
story quaintly told by a Jearned German historian, showing how a certain 
Hamburgh mariner had been made prisoner during a war with the 
Russians, when that semi-barbarous people had still to learn the justice 
and policy of an extension of mercy towards a captive foe; how he had 
been doomed by a tyrannical master to an intimate acquaintance with 
the knout; but how he had been most unexpectedly taken into high 
favour by his Christian tormentor, and ultimately restored to liberty, 
from the mere circumstance of the Muscovite’s having discovered him to 
be a brother mason! ‘‘ Now who knows,” continued the young barris- 
ter, earnestly addressing De St. Maure, “‘ whether you may not hereafter 
be thrown, by the chances of war, into a situation somewhat similar to 
that of the poor Hamburgher? In this case, how happy would you 
esteem yourself should your initiation into a mystery, which it has of 
late years been too much the fashion to ridicule, obtain for you the pity 
of some fellow-mason, induce him to take you to his brotherly embrace, 
convert your gloom into comparative sunshine, and finally release you 
from captivity ?” 

The advocate’s reasoning, or at least his rhetoric, was conclusive, 
De St. Maure acquiesced in the suggestions of his friend, and promised 
shortly to attend the city lodge, and become enrolled as an aspiring 
member of the honourable fraternity. 

A few days only had elapsed since the conversation of these attached 
friends on the mystical virtues of masonry, when it was noticed by some 
of the Count De St. Maure’s neighbours, one Sunday noon, that neither 
himself, nor any of his household, had been seen that morning in their 
way to or from mass,—a duty for the regular performance of which the 
family had previously been remarkable. About eight o'clock the same 
evening, young Darancourt and De Valmont called at the Count’s man- 
sion, to spend a social hour with the family. Their repeated knockings 
at the door remaining unanswered, they at length alarmed the neigh- 
buurhood by the relation of so singular a circumstance, After a short 
consultation, the front door was forced open, when, upon examining the 
bed-rooms, the appalling sight of five murdered corpses, those of the 
Count and Countess de St. Maure, two female domestics, and a man- 
servant, presented itself to the horror-struck spectators. On further 
examination, it was also found that a writing-desk, belonging to the 
Count, supposed to have contained some valuable jewels, had been broken 
open and plundered. Darancourt, whose devoted attachment towards the 
whole family had been repeatedly proved on various important occasions, 
appeared almost distracted with grief: for a considerable time his faculties 
of speech, thought, and motion, seemed completely paralyzed ; when at 
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length returning reason aroused him to a renewed sense of the fatal 
catastrophe, he rushed from the house in an agony of the most heart- 
rending sorrow, exclaiming, ‘‘ My friend! my friend! Where is my 
dearest friend ?” 

It was now that the affrighted neighbours began to ask each other, for 
the first time, if any tidings could be heard of the Chevalier. In the 
bewildered hurry of the scene, this natural question had, till then, either 
been entirely omitted, or if a previous thought of the absent youth had 
for a moment flashed on the minds of the assembled crowd, it had been 
lost, at the instant, amid the overwhelming astonishment which had so 
suddenly burst upon them. Diligent search after him was, however, 
soon made in every part of the city; and De Valmont, whose compara- 
tive presence of mind on this afflicting occasion afforded an admirable 
contrast to the agitated feelings of his friend Darancourt, directed it in 
person ; but the absent youth could no where be found or heard of. 

This tragical affair speedily underwent a solemn investigation before 
the city magistrates, who, after a patient and anxious inquiry into the 
leading features of the case, came to the painful, though unanimous 
conclusion, that circumstances but too strongly concurred in pointing out 
the Chevalier as the parricidal murderer and robber. What principally 
tended to confirin his imagined guilt, was the remarkable fact of a pen- 
knife, marked with his initials, and covered with blood, having been found 
in a corridor leading from the scene of slaughter. In short, it seemed 
indisputably evident that his knife was the instrument with which the 
murders had been effected. It was proved by the Count’s bankers, that 
the deceased had been in the habit of depositing valuable diamonds, in 
which the principal part of his remaining fortune was imagined to con- 
sist, in his writing-desk; and that it had been usual with him, upon 
leaving Brussels for any period exceeding a few days, to send the 
desk, with its contents, to their bank for safe custody. A large reward 
was offered for the apprehension of the Chevalier, but for several days 
no clue whatever presented itself that could possibly lead to his discovery. 

On the sixth morning succeeding this calamitous event, the proprietor 
of a deep stagnant well in the outskirts of the city, determined on having 
it cleansed, the water having become offensive. Labourers were ac- 
cordingly hired for this purpose, who, while busily employed in removing 
the mud with which the well was nearly half choaked, discovered the 
dead body ofa man! It was soon identified as the corpse of the Cheva- 
lier. A court of inquiry, in some measure resembling a coroner's in- 
quest in England, was held, and several medical gentlemen were 
requested to attend, in order to ascertain whether any particular proof of 
violence could be discovered sufficient to have produced death. 

Among the most anxious of those who hastened to view the body, was 
Charles Darancourt, the disconsolate mourner, the bosom-companion of 
the deceased. He entered the chamber with a convulsed countenance, 
passionately grasped the clammy hand of his departed friend, and pressing 
it to his heart, appeared, for a considerable time, overwhelmed with un- 
utterable anguish and despair. The corpse was stripped, and carefully 
examined ; but no wound, nor bruise, nor indeed mark of any kind, was 
perceived, which could lead to any reasonable conclusion that it had 
fallen beneath the death-blow of an assassin. The members of the in- 
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quest were for a considerable time at a loss what decision to come to ; 
but at length concluded that the deceased must have thrown himself into 
the well in a paroxysm of sudden despair, the natural consequence of 
his guilt. The memory of this ill-fated youth was accordingly about to 
be blasted with the imputation of self-destruction, in addition to the 
treble crime of robbery, murder, and parricide, with which it had been 
previously stigmatized, when one of the professional gentlemen present, 
upon a re-examination of the body, called the attention of his brethren 
to a small puncture on the left side of the deceased. It did not exceed in 
size a pin’s point, and was of so trifling a character, that the chief wonder 
seemed, not that it had previously escaped notice, but that it had been 
perceived at all. Indeed, most cf the assembled faculty treated this 
slight mark as being of too trivial a character to merit further attention. 
The minority, however, conceiving it incumbent on them to satisfy what 
few doubts they had entertained, proceeded to open the body, and trace 
the puncture internally ; hence followed a discovery alike extraordinary 
and perplexing. On inspecting the heart, it was clearly ascertained to 
have been pierced to its centre by some exceedingly small sharp instru- 
ment, in a direct line with the external puncture. All conjectures as to 
the singular means resorted to in the committal of so novel a murder, or 
who was the assassin, were vain. Happily, however, it now appeared 
manifest that the Chevalier could not have committed suicide, but that, 
like his unfortunate parents, he had been the object and victim of some 
dark conspiracy, the systematic formation of which could only have been 
exceeded, in demoniacal ability, by its sanguinary and successful com- 
pletion, 

Darancourt, with revived spirits and an animated countenance, justly 
contended, that no reasonable doubt could now be seriously entertained 
by any one, of the deceased’s complete innocence of all the horrid crimes 
lately imputed to him. He forcibly insisted, that the circumstance of 
his friend’sknife having been found on the stairs, couldeasily be accounted 
for, from the natural supposition that it had been taken from his pocket 
after his death, purposely besmeared with blood, or, indeed, very probably 
used in the murder of the remainder of the family, and left on the spot 
with the express view of exciting a suspicion of guilt against its late 
owner. In the ingenuous warmth of the moment, he inveighed against 
the judgment of the magistrates, who had so nearly consigned the 
memory of his friend to eternal obloquy by their recent unanimous de- 
cision ; and candidly put it to the good sense of the company, whether it 
was not utterly improbable, that a man who had deliberately murdered 
his own parents, and afterwards coolly robbed their house of its most 
valuable property, should, through the influence of instant remorse, or 
unnecessary haste, have left behind him the very instrament with which 
the deed of blood had been perpetrated, as a conclusive evidence of his 
crime. But there needed not these arguments to satisfy the public mind 
of the young soldier’s innocence. He was deposited in the same grave 
with his parents, and the funeral obsequies of these devoted victims were 
attended by numerous persons of the first rank and respectability in 
Brussels. 

Some weeks elapsed, and this work of blood remained unpunished, its 
mystery still unravelled. At length the affair had ceased to be the 
general subject of conversation among the people of Brussels, when some 
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papers were accidentally found in the secret drawer of an escritoire, the 
late property of the Chevalier, which proved to be original letters ad- 
dressed to him by Theodore de Valmont, and copies of others in reply, 
having reference to an affair of the heart of a very delicate nature, in 
which the young man had evidently been warmly and deeply interested. 

It appeared by these documents, that De Valmont had formed an 
attachment to a young lady named Emily Duplessis, who, uniting to 
personal charms of the first order, the highest mental accomplishments, 
deservedly excited the general esteem and admiration of her acquaint- 
ance; that the lady had returned De Valmont'’s affection with an ardour 
equally sincere, but that a quarrel of long standing between their respec- 
tive families had induced the lovers to keep their attachment a secret 
from all their relations and friends, with the exception of Darancourt 
and the Chevalier, to whom De Valmont had divulged it in strict con- 
fidence. It further appeared, that some interviews with which the 
Chevalier, as the joint confidant with Darancourt of his friend’s passion, 
was occasionally honoured by Mademoiselle Duplessis, had unhappily 
excited certain sensations in his warm and too susceptible heart, which 
he had in vain struggled, by every possible effort, to suppress, and that he 
had, in fact, become enamoured of his friend’s amiable mistress. 

Possessing a high sense of honour, and utterly ashamed of the weak- 
ness of his nature, he had made a candid avowal of it to Darancourt, at 
the same time solemnly declaring he would rather perish than harbour a 
single wish detrimental to the happiness of his envied, but beloved 
friend, De Valmont. He had faithfully adhered to these sentiments ; 
but no precaution or determination he attempted to form, could at length 
prevent his passion from betraying itself to the fair object of his adora- 
tion. 

Though Mademoiselle Duplessis had carefully abstained from appear- 
ing to understand the real nature of his attentions, and, from motives of 
delicacy, avoided even hinting them to De Valmont, the latter had, in 
time, become necessarily aware of the Chevalier’s truly unfortunate pas- 
sion; and this had led to the correspondence alluded to. ‘The following 
extracts, in De Valmont’s own handwriting, excited no ordinary sensa- 
tions in the minds of the perusers : 


“It were needless, my dear Ernest, to explain to you from what par- 
ticular circumstances the fact has become known to me, of your having 
harboured towards Mademoiselle Duplessis far other sentiments than 
those justified by the hallowed nature of your introduction to her as my 
affianced bride. At first I almost doubted the evidence of my senses in 
noticing your extraordinary conduct, which, be assured, has given me 
infinitely more pain on yeur account than I can well express. For my- 
self, you know me too well not to feel convinced that, independently of all 
other motives, an innate sense of what | owe to my own honour, would 
urge me to inflict the most ample vengeance on the head of him who 
could avail himself of my unbounded confidence, to estrange from me 
the affections of my adored Emily. Satisfied, however, as 1 cannot 
but be, that you are wholly incapable of harbouring a single thought to 
my injury, I would merely reason with you as with a brother, in the 
anxious hope and conviction, that if, like a second Araspes, you have 
been hurried, by the delirium of passion, into a temporary indiscretion, 
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you will also, like him, finally triumph over it, and thus prove yourself, if 
possible, still more deserving than before of that ardent friendship towards 
you, which has ever animated the bosom of 

* Tueopore DE VaLMont.” 

Several detached sentences, in letters of a subsequent date, served to 
show that repeated expostulations by De Valmont had been deemed 
necessary, and that the answers they had elicited rather tended to prove 
the agony of the Chevalier’s feelings, and the conviction he entertained 
of the improper nature of his attentions to Mademoiselle Duplessis, than 
any successful resolution on his part to conquer the passion she had 
inspired. 

These documents were exhibited by the brother of the deceased Count 
to some intimate friends and family connexions, who, in the absence of 
all proof or suspicion against any other party, could not avoid drawing 
an inference from the correspondence unfavourable to Theodore de Val- 
mont. Who so likely, they reasoned, to have been actuated by motives 
of revenge against the Chevalier, as the author of the letters found in the 
escritoire ? 

Why a whole family should have been sacrificed, and their mansion 
plundered at the same time, it certainly appeared difficult to account 
for, supposing the assassin to have been actuated by a spirit of vengeance 
only against an individual member of it; but since it was impossible to 
calculate on the consequences of this diabolical passion, it was resolved 
immediately to secure the person of De Valmont, and prefer a criminal 
charge against him. He was accordingly seized one morning in his 
bed, and after undergoing a private examination before the police, was 
committed to prison, to take his trial for the murder of the Count, 
Countess, and Chevalier de St. Maure, and their domestics. 

It failed not now forcibly to occur to many who had accompanied the 
accused and his friend Darancourt into the Count’s mansion, on the 
evening immediately following the murders, that the symptoms of horror 
and surprise in the former, upon his first beholding the dead bodies, were 
totally different from those of the latter, who had exhibited all the wild 
and indescribable emotions which might naturally have been supposed to 
overwhelm so sincere a friend to tne family ; while De Valmont, on the 
contrary, though apparently much distressed at the appalling scene, had 
refrained from all violent exclamation, and seemed far more calm and 
collected than any other person present. 

True it was, indeed, that his spirits appeared to have suffered a severe 
shock for a considerable time after the dreadful catastrophe; but that 
which had formerly been attributed to the profound affliction of friend- 
ship, was now considered as the private workings of a troubled conscience 
seeking repose in vain. It was further recollected, and dwelt upon as a 
singular coincidence indicative of conscious guilt in the accused, that he 
had declined attending the inspection of his friend's corpse, though ear- 
nestly entreated by Darancourt to be present, under the excuse that, as it 
would be wholly useless, he wished to be spared the agony of a scene 
which, in his then extreme state of mental depression, he was so ill pre- 
pared to encounter. How different had been the conduct of the in- 
teresting Darancourt! He had not only attended on this mournful occa- 
sion, but with a persevering energy, as laudable as it was romantic, had 
conquered, for the moment, his pretound affliction, and bent the entire 
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powers of an enlightened mind to the consoling task of rescuing from 
eternal ignominy the cherished memory of his departed friend. 

Some additional circumstances shortly came to light, which afforded 
strong presumptive proof of De Valmont’s guilt, when blended with the 
facts previously made known. He had been met and recognised, on the 
very night the murders were perpetrated, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Count’s mansion, by two gentlemen on their return from an evening 
party, whom he had evidently endeavoured to avoid ; and what seemed 
to confirm his guilt in a still greater degree, was the evidence of a fille de 
chambre, of unimpeachable character, who deposed, that she well remem- 
bered having washed a shirt for the prisoner a few days subsequent, the 
right sleeve of which was clotted with blood. 

De Valmont being required, at a second private examination, to ac- 
count for having been in the neighbourhood of the Count’s mansion on 
the night in question, at first hesitated to reply; and when pressed 
further on the subject, answered, with manifest confusion, that he was on 
his return from visiting a friend ; but who that friend was, he positively 
declined stating. He also attempted to account for the marks of blood on 
his shirt, apparently in so improbable a manner, as to induce one of the 
otlicers of the police to remark, that it seemed as if Providence had inter- 
posed to weaken, in an extraordinary degree, the naturally powerful and 
highly-cultivated mind of the prisoner, while vainly attempting to acquit 
himself of the accumulated crimes with which he stood charged. The 
public impression against him was consequently of so decisive a nature, 
that his ultimate conviction was anticipated almost as of course. 

Charles Darancourt, immediately on the seizure of his friend, had 
undertaken the distressing task of communicating the intelligence to 
Mademoiselle Duplessis. He did this in the most delicate and cautious 
manner. Such, however, was the extreme affliction of that most amiable 
and unfortunate lady, when thoroughly acquainted with the dreadful 
fact, that it produced a violent fever, the ravages of which on her lovely 
frame, for many days, left but little hope of her recovery. Whilst labour- 
ing under its temporary delirium, she not only disclosed to her father the 
secret of the mutual passion previously concealed from him, but also 
confessed that she had been secretly and very recently united in marriage 
to her beloved De Valmont, ‘This, on further inquiry, was fully corro- 
borated by the reluctant admission of the priest who had officiated on 
the occasion ; bnt no communication on the subject was made to Theo- 
dore de Valmont, who, consequently, remained in utter ignorance of his 
unhappy wife’s confession. 

The youth of Madame Theodore de Valmont, and the skilful atten- 
tions of her medical attendants, at length restored her to a state of com- 
parative convalesence. General Duplessis, her father, had been left a 
widower in the autumn of life, with two sons and a daughter. The sons 
entering the army at an early age, had met an honourable death on the 
field of battle. Retired, for the most part, from the noise and bustle of 
the gay world, the veteran’s sole remaining joy consisted in superintend- 
ing the education of his Emily, for which his accomplishments as a 
scholar and a gentleman rendered him peculiarly qualified, and in ten- 
derly watching over the dawning beauties of her mind and person. To 
such a father, the disclosure of the fatal connexion formed by his only 
child, was a shock as terrible as it was unexpected ; for, though the long- 
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existing feud between the families of the young people might have been 
passed over, and in time possibly forgotten, the disgrace of an alliance 
with such a monster as Theodore de Valmont, was too humiliating to be 
endured. It was thus the General reasoned in the bitterness of his grief, 
nor could any attempts by his anxious friends to console or soothe him, 
administer even a temporary balm to his affliction. 

And now arrived the eventful day appointed for the trial of young De 
Valmont ; but upon entering his prison-cell, at an early hour in the 
morning, to escort him to the hall of justice, the jailors, to their utter 
astonishment, found it empty ! 

De Valmont had undermined the apartment with some sharp instru- 
ment; and by a contrivance equally artful and singular, unnecessary to 
he here particularized, had successfully scaled the prison-walls, at the 
imminent hazard of his life, and effected his escape. He had left a let- 
ter in his cell, addressed ‘‘ To Mademoiselle Duplessis,” which the principal 
jailor considered himself justified in opening and perusing, ere he for- 
warded it to its destination. Its contents ran thus : 

“ With a mind distracted by the most agonizing sensations, but a 
spirit as yet unbroken by the accumulation of fatal events, of which I am 
the innocent victim, I hasten to address to you, my adored Emily, per- 
haps for the last time, the effusions of a heart, which, until it ceases to 
vibrate, will ever beat for you alone, as the object of its ardent love and 
tenderest devotion. 

“The recollection of the blissful hours passed in your endearing 
society, and of those sentiments of sincere regard, founded on a conviction 
of my probity and honour, which it was my good fortune to inspire in 
your affectionate bosom, would, I am well assured, render it totally un- 
necessary for me to enter upon my defence, as far as your private opinion 
only is concerned, against the accusations of murder and robbery with 
which I stand charged. An explanation, however, is unquestionably 
due to public justice, and this, | trust, it will be in my power to render 
hereafter, under circumstances which will completely establish my inno- 
cence, and justify my intended escape. It is in this hope alone that I 
wish to live; and dear as you are, my beloved Emily, to my warm and 
devoted heart, yet never will I allow myself to see, or even write to you, 
from the present hour, or to hold correspondence with any of my family 
or friends, until the time shall arrive (should it ever arrive) when my 
innocence shall be established by that presiding fate, or destiny, which 
has hitherto sacrificed my feelings at the shrine of prejudice and erring 
justice. 

‘* And now, my adored, my own Emily, farewell! Time presses, and 
I must prepare for instant flight. I implore the protection of the Almighty 
on yourself and my beloved parents, who are doubtless weeping tears of 
anguish for their unhappy son. To my inestimable friend, Darancourt, I 
offer my most affectionate remembrance, and would fain beseech him, 
by all the ties of our past friendship, by the innumerable traits of cha- 
racter which he must have witnessed in me for a series of years, so con- 
trary to those of a villain and a murderer; and, finally, by my past well- 
known regard for our mutual and dear friend, Ernest, implicitly to believe 
that I am, as I solemnly declare myself to be, entirely innocent, in 
thought as well as deed, of the atrocious acts so wrongfully imputed 
to me. 
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“ Once more adieu, my sweetest Emily. Whilé I yet linger, the morn 
begins todawn. For ever and ever entirely and devotedly yours, the 
unfortunate “T ob 

HEODORE DE VALMONT. 

An attested copy of the preceding letter was speedily made, and the 
original forwarded to the disconsolate Madame Theodore de Valmont. 
Every possible exertion was used by the police to discover the fugitive, 
who, however, set their vigilance at defiance, and escaped no one knew 
whither. 

Convincing as the proofs of De Valmont’s guilt had hitherto appeared, 
his letter had a forcible effect in his favour on the minds of his family 
and friends, who now began to entertain sanguine hopes that the real 
assassin might yet be discovered by the indefatigable exertions of Charles 
Darancourt, who employed agents in various directions for that purpose ; 
or that De Valmont himself might providentially find means to prove his 
innocence. Flying reports throughout the city, indeed, at one time, gave 
the strongest colour of reality to these hopes, and it was generally be- 
lieved that De Valmont would ere long make his voluntary appearance. 
General Duplessis, though for some time inexorable, at length forgave 
his hapless daughter for the clandestine union she had so unfortunately 
formed ; but nothing could induce him to be on terms of friendship or 
intimacy with the wretched parents of the dishonoured Theodore. About 
six weeks after the flight of the latter, the General was seized with an 
illness, which in a few days proved fatal. Heexpired in the arms of his 
only child, Madame Theodore, to whom he bequeathed the entire of an 
ample fortune. Soon after her father’s decease, this unhappy lady was 
discovered to be in a situation above all others most calculated to excite 
the sincerest sympathy in the bosoms of Colonel and Madame de Val- 
mont; and in somewhat less than seven months after the flight of her 
adored Theodore, she presented to the world a lovely boy. Colonel de 
Valmont and his lady now became frequent visitors at the mansion of their 
daughter-in-law, and seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in tracing the 
strong resemblance to their son, which was perceptible in the cherub- 
features of his innocent offspring. Rumours were now again in circula- 
tion that De Valmont was on the eve of returning; and his family, though 
ignorant how such reports had originated, still fondly persuaded them- 
selves that his innocence would soon satisfactorily appear. It was under 
this persuasion that his affectionate wife yielded to the anxious request of 
her father-in-law, and several near family connexions, in consenting to 
celebrate the approaching baptism of her child, by inviting some friends 
to a public entertainment, which it was conceived might be politically 
useful in giving an air of probability to the previous reports in De Val- 
mont’s favour. 

Charles Darancourt, on this oceasion, stood sponsor to the child; and 
at the banquet, which followed, the guests, after drinking to the health 
of the mother and her infant, filled a bumper-toast to the following sen- 
timent :—‘‘ To the happy return of the absent father, and may his inno- 
cence be speedily established.” 

Colonel de Valmont soon afterwards prevailed on his daughter-in-law 
to become an inmate of his protecting roof; and, in the hope of attract- 
ing his son’s notice, caused a paragraph to be inserted in various foreign 
newspapers, announcing the birth and baptism of the child, in a manner 
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calculated to arouse the tenderest emotions in the breast of its fugitive 
parent. The paragraph further contained minute particulars respecting 
the person of the child, and, indeed, of every important occurrence that 
had taken place since its birth. 

It soon eocnned that Theodore de Valmont had perused, and fully com- 
prehended the object of the paragraph ; for the editor of a Brussels news- 
paper received by post, from Switzerland, an anonymous letter, enclosing 
some stanzas, the meaning of which could not be mistaken. They were 
published in the journals of the day at the anonymous author's request, 
and the following is nearly their litera] translation :— 


BALLAD. 


The new-born babe to its fond mother’s breast 
Is tenderly clasp’d with a hallowed joy, 
By kindred near it is warmly caressed,— 
But where is the sire of that lovely boy? 
Time flies—and the guests are met in the hall, 
To greet the young stranger with flaxen hair; 
But why doth a tear from its mother fall? 
The spouse of her bosom, alas! is not there ! 


The grandsire hath bless’d the sweet innocent child, 
And the grandam hath kissed it with secret pride ; 
But on its fair cheek hath its father e’er smiled ? 
Ah, no !—to that father such bliss is denied ! 


Ye may trace the fleet hart, at th’ ev’ning close, 
To its covert amid the silent glen ; 
But yon infant’s sire, by friends and foes, 
Hath been sought in vain ‘mid the haunts of men! 


The bird of the forest, that wings its way 
Over heath, over mountain, and desert wild, 
Returns to its nestlings; but who can say 
When the exile shall gaze on his only child ? 


Yet cheer thee, fair lady, and comfort thee,— 
Thy husband’s proud spirit will never shrink ; 

And bethink thee, that Fortune, all blind though she be, 
Oft saves the lorn wretch on the precipice-brink. 


Anxiety’s fever will prey on the frame, 
When no cheering sun-shine bids hope good morrow ; 
But the manly soul gleams with a brighter flame 
The nearer its disk float the clouds of sorrow. 
Time flies apace—the young mother is gone 
With the child to her husband’s paternal home ; 
And her infant is doatingly gazed upon 
By the inmates of that friendly dome. 

But its father ! its father! O where doth he dwell? 
And how can he curb the fond wish soon to see 
His heart’s dearest treasures? "Twere vain to teli— 

An evil star governs his destiny. 


For several succeeding months the frieuds of the unfortunate Theodore 
continued to console themselves with the expectation of seeing him shortly 
restored to them. The expectation was vain! He came not, nor could 
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even the most remote tidings be heard of him. But when the sanguine 
hopes, which they had at one time entertained, seemed farthest from reali- 
zation, a circumstance occurred at Brussels; which bade fair to lead to a 
complete discovery of the real murderer. One dark and tempestuous 
night, a cart was stopped at the city-barrier by a collector of the imposts. 
No contraband property was found ; but, in searching the vehicle, a small 
trunk accidentally fell to the ground, and one of the wheels happening 
to pass over it broke it literally to pieces. The contents lay scattered on 
the road. It so chanced that the collector was the former valet of the 
deceased Chevalier, who had been seized and examined on suspicion of 
being his assassin. However innocent this young man might have ulti- 
mately appeared to be, the very magnitude of the crime itself with 
which he was charged, had, as is too frequently the case in similar in- 
stances, rendered him an object of secret mistrust to his fellow-citizens. 
With a character sullied, though not lost, he had been unable to obtain 
employment in any respectable family ; and, but for the timely assistance 
of a distant relation, who had with difficulty procured him the situation 
of a revenue officer, must, in all probability, have been reduced to the 
bitter alternative of supporting himself on the precarious pittances of 
common charity, or perishing through want. Though engaged in a.duty 
but ill calculated to admit of much benevolence in its performance, his 
nature had not yet been hardened by his office, nor completely soured by 
misfortune. 

This man cheerfully assisted the carter in gathering up the property, 
but was not a little surprised at perceiving among the scattered articles a 
large diamond brooch of considerable value, which he well remembered 
having frequently seen on the person of the late Count de St. Maure. 
He examined the brooch again and again; he could not be mistaken in 
his recollection, for its extraordinary brilliancy had often excited his ad- 
miration in happier days. The immediate detention of the diamond and 
the carter was the natural result of this discovery. 

The carter, when brought before a magistrate on the following morn- 
ing, and required to give an account of himself, declared he had never 
even beheld the brooch until the moment when it was found by the col- 
lector, as he had merely been employed by a gentleman to carry trunks 
and various articles of furniture from Brussels to a country-house about a 
mile distant. Being asked the gentleman’s name, he readily gave it as 
“* Mons. Darancourt, the younger, residing in the Grand Square.” 

That young man was accordingly taken into custody, and ere long, 
absolutely brought to trial for the alleged murder, in conjunction with 
Theodore de Valmont, of the Count de St. Maure’s family, and the 
robbery of his house. 

The collector, after fully identifying the brooch, deposed that he had 
been present on a particular occasion, when the Chevalier had requested 
his father to make him a present of it; but that the Count excused him- 
self from doing so, observing that it was the valued gift of a dear de- 
ceased friend, and that therefore he could not honourably part with it. 
It was further proved by a gentleman of respectable character, that he 
had seen the Chevalier de St. Maure at an early hour on the evening 
preceding his sudden disappearance and the murder of his parents, in 
the act of entering the prisoner's dwelling-house; and the only three 
domestics who resided with the young advocate at the time, further de- 
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posed, that their master had sent them from the city on various affairs 
that afternoon, to such distances as precluded the possibility of their re- 
turn until a very late hour. There were, however, certain circumstances 
attending this singular case, which involved the evidence in considerable 
doubt ; for the collector, it will be recollected, had been previously sus- 
pected of perpetrating the very crimes he now indirectly attempted to 
charge against the prisoner ; and it was a remarkable fact, that the gen- 
tleman who declared he had seen the Chevalier enter Darancourt's 
house at the particular period mentioned, was on terms of avowed and 
open hostility with the young advocate, owing to a law-suit which had 
been recently pending between them. 

Charles Darancourt, following the example of many distinguished in- 
dividuals whom history had rendered famous, as having, in the proud 
consciousness of innocence, successfully defended themselves in person 
from the most malignant and unfounded charges, was his own counsel. 
He cross-examined the adverse witnesses with a medesty befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion, but at the same time, with an acuteness so 
pointed, a judgment so powerfully directed to the development of certain 
facts, which he made it appear to be his honest object to elicit, more 
for the sake of public justice than private interest, that the warmest feel- 
ings of the auditory accompanied him in every stage of his defence. 
Though the evidence remained unshaken, as confined to the principal 
charges against the prisoner; yet, upon some minor points, whether 
from their conviction of his innocence, from that indescribable alarm 
sometimes felt even by the most upright characters when under cross- 
examination before a public tribunal, from ignorance, or, in short, from 
whatever cause, the witnesses more than once contradicted, in some de- 
gree, their previous statements in their respective answers to the pri- 
soner’s questions. The collector confessed, with evident reluctance, the 
material fact of his having been himself previously charged with the foul 
crimes of which the prisoner stood accused, and was constrained to admit 
that of all men living, he should have least suspected him of the murder 
of the ill-fated Count and his family, judging from the numerous proofs 
of friendship towards them which the prisoner had formerly evinced. 

The accused made an eloquent and impressive defence. He drew a 
pathetic and highly interesting picture from the scemes of his earliest 
days, up to the period when the murders were committed, to show how 
utterly improbable, nay, how morally impossible, it was that he should 
have destroyed, in the bloom of his youth, and highest hopes, the beloved 
companion of his infancy, the dearest friend of his heart. He solemnly 
declared that the brooch had been made a present to him by the Count 
de St. Maure, pointed out the contradictions of some of the witnesses 
who had given evidence against him, and earnestly implored the court 
to pause awhile in its judgment, and seriously reflect whether the testi- 
mony of such persons, and more especially of the collector, who had 
so reluctantly admitted, on cross-examination, the notorious fact of 
having been himself suspected as the murderer, could, with any colour of 
consistency, any shadow of regard to the divine attributes of justice, be 
for a single moment relied on, when the life and honour of a fellow-crea- 
ture depended on the eventful issue. He concluded with a powerful address 
to the passions, which drew tears of sympathy from a crowd of anxious 
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auditors, and impressed by far the greater part of them with a confident 
hope of bis acquittal. 

The court had listened to the defence with the deepest attention. At 
one time it seemed to waver in its decision, and enter rather warmly into 
an argumentative discussion as to the judgment to be pronounced. This 
was hailed by many as decidedly indicative of the prisoner’s acquittal ; 
but if the scale of retributive justice had for a time been poised by the 
finger of doubt, it soon appeared weighed down in the balance against 
the prisoner. The intrinsic worth of so valuable a jewel, and the conse- 
quent improbability that it should have been made a present of by a per- 
son of avowedly moderate fortune, to one unconnected with the alleged 
donor by ties of kindred, added to the positive statements of the collector 
and several other witnesses, operated fatally against the accused. He 
was found guilty, and the awful sentence of death was accordingly 
passed on him. 

This trial caused no small sensation at Brussels among all ranks of 
people. There were not wanting numbers who condemned the verdict as 
a most unjust one; and even those who were inclined to believe the 
accused might have been guilty, expressed a decided opinion that, under 
the doubtful circumstances of the case, an acquittal should have been 
pronounced, 

The condemned man persisted in solemnly asserting his innocence ; 
and his anxious parents, still clinging to the possibility of his obtaining 
a pardon, remained the prey of alternate hope and fear, which at times 
presented gleams of distant sunshine ; at others, assumed the features of 
an approaching whirlwind, that threatened to blast at once, in its sweep- 
ing course, the only branch of its victim-family, and wither the parent- 
roots to their foundation! In the present distressing instance, however, 
no legislative interference took place. The night preceding the intended 
execution, the prisoner was indulged with pen, ink and paper, in bis soli- 
tary cell. At length the fatal hour arrived appointed for the perform- 
ance of the dreadful ceremony that was to check for ever, in its blooming 
spring-time, the mortal career of the accused, and usher his immortal 
soul before its maker. He was led to the scaffold, accompanied by the 
lamentations of an immense multitude, whose indignant feelings on the 
occasion were with difficulty overawed by surrounding soldiery.. At the 
moment when all the prisoner’s hopes of a respite had vanished, and he 
was in the instant expectation of his apparently inevitable doom, he drew 
from his bosom a small sealed packet, and delivering it to a priest who 
had attended to administer to him the consolations of religion in his last 
moments, requested that it might, immediately after his death, be deli- 
vered to his father. ‘The priest had scarcely received the packet, ere a 
loud shout arose from the assembled populace, and a horseman, holding a 
parchment-document in his hand, was seen to dash through the opening 
ranks on a foaming courser, at full speed, accompanied by several gens- 
d’armes. Arrived at the scaffold, he threw himself from his horse, and 
hastily ascending the platform, produced an imperial order for respiting 
the execution. 

The joyful huzzas of the spectators rent the air, and were increased 
almost to enthusiastic madness, when the messenger of the crown, re- 
moving a patch from his brow, which had completely disguised hum, pre- 
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sented to their astonished gaze the well-known features of Theodore de 
Valmont! After warmly embracing the prisoner he made a sign to. the 
multitude that he wished to address them ; upon which their clamorous 
rejoicings were instantly succeeded by the most profound silence. Every 
eye glistened with anxiety, and the strikingly descriptive words of the 
Roman Poet, “Intentique ora tenebant,” were never more forcibly ex- 
emplified than at that moment. De Valmont spoke as follows:— 

** Friends, countrymen, and fellow-citizens, permit one who has long 
been persecuted by unmerited misfortune, to claim, for a few minutes 
your favourable attention. The time fast approaches when a full and, I 
trust, most satisfactory explanation will be given to the public, of the 
dire necessity which compelled me to avoid, by a seemingly ignominious 
flight, the ordeal of a public trial. 1 have at length returned to my na- 
tive city, when least expected, to meet my accusers, and submit my life 
and honour to the laws. The mere denial of an act, against which one's 
very nature revolts, is a condescension, which motives of personal safety 
alone would perhaps hardly justify ; but a deep sense of what is due to 
public justice, to my family, friends, and connexions, and, lastly, to my 
own reputation, at length urges me to a task equally humiliating and dis- 
tressing. I have remained, to the present moment, in utter ignorance of 
the mystery that involves the atrocious murders of which 1 stand ac- 
cused, excepting, indeed, some information gleaned from the public pa- 
pers respecting the trial and conviction, for the same alleged crimes, of 
my esteemed friend, Charles Darancourt, whose respite it has been my 
happiness to obtain. 

“ That he was equally innocent with myself I could not for a moment 
doubt ; and actuated by motives of the sincerest regard for the beloved 
companion of my youth, I quitted the retreat which had so long sheltered 
me from the emissaries of the police, hastened to Paris, threw myself at 
the feet of the Emperor, avowed myself as the suspected accomplice of 
my friend’s guilt, explained the motives which had previously induced 
me to fly from justice, and humbly implored his Majesty to grant a re- 
spite to my friend, and place myself under the strict surveillance of the 
police, until a further investigation should be made into a case so myste- 
rious and unprecedented. 

“* My unvarnished tale prevailed ; and his Majesty not only granted 
the respite implored at his imperial hands, but was further most gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that 1 should be personally intrusted with its 
conveyance to Brussels. 

“I now cheerfully resign myself, conformably to my own entreaty, 
and the order of the Emperor, to the officers of the police, under whose 
custody I shall remain a willing prisoner, in the still firm hope and per- 
suasion, that not only my own innocence, but that of my friend, will yet 
be most clearly established.” 

The air once more resounded with the joyous shouts of the multitude 
at the conclusion of De Valmont’s address; but the prisoner seemed 
little elated at what had passed ; he was merely heard to ejaculate a few 
short and broken sentences, expressive of his gratitude to Providence for 
having thus rescued him from the imputed guilt and punishment of a 
robber and a murderer: then turning towards the priest, he mildly re- 
quested the restoration of his packet. The holy father was on the point 
of complying, but was prevented by an attendant gen-d’armes, who sud- 
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denly snatched the packet from his hand.. The prisoner calmly expostu- 
lated on the illiberality of such an act, declaring, with the utmost com- 
posure, that the papers contained nothing more than some important re- 
quests to his father of a family nature, and a solemn re-assertion of his 
innocence. The gen-d’armes,' however, obstinately refused to part with 
his prize, observing, that he should deliver it to his commanding officer, 
who would, he doubted not, act with all the caution and propriety which 
the delicacy of the case might require. The officer, upon receiving the 
packet, deemed it his duty to lay it before the government, who, in their 
turn, deliberated on the propriety of opening it and perusing its contents. 
Meanwhile, Theodore de Valmont, without being permitted to see his 
family,. was placed under the strict surveillance of the police; and his 
friend, Darancourt, was remanded to prison, there to await the final plea- 
sure of the crown. ‘The latter protested, both by his friends and coun- 
sel, against the opening of his private papers, and more especially after 
his having been virtually pardoned by the Imperial order. He protested 
in vain: the packet was broken open, and its contents were carefully ex- 
amined by the judges who had presided at his trial. In the mean time, 
a statement in writing was publishedjby Theodore de Valmont, explana- 
tory of the motives which had originally impelled his flight, a portion of 
which ran thus :-— 

“« Heaven is my witness that I never entertained towards my unfortu- 
nate and murdered friend, the Chevalier de St. Maure, the slightest 
degree of hatred or malicious feeling. On the contrary, I loved him as 
a brother; and it was for his own sake alone, and not because I felt jea- 
lous of his attentions towards the lady to whom I was shortly afterwards 
united in marriage, and whose entire affections | was proudly conscious 
of possessing, that [ so repeatedly expostulated with him on the folly 
and impropriety of his conduct. That an evil destiny peculiarly pre- 
sided over my most innocent actions seemed past a doubt; since it was 
utterly vain for me to deny that the passages in some of my letters to 
the Chevalier, which had fallen into the hands of his relations, admitted 
of an inferrence to my disadvantage. 

‘The circumstances, too, of my having been seen near the house of 
his father on the fatal night of the assassinations, and the evasive an- 
swers I gave at one of my private examinations, to the very natural 
questions of ‘ Where had I been?’ and ‘Whom had I been visiting?’ 
tended, I am now well aware, to confirm my apparent guilt. On the 
night in question, I had a stolen interview with my wife in the neigh- 
bourhoeod of her father’s chateau, and remained with her till rather a 
late hour. It was on my return from this interview, that I passed by the 
house ef my honoured friend, the Count de St. Maure, in my way to 
my own residence ; when happening to meet two gentlemen with whom 
I was acquainted, I endeavoured to avoid them, lest idle curiosity should 
induce them to rally me on my solitary nocturnal perambulation, and 
inquire from whence I had come. My anxiety to evade the questions on 
this subject, whilst under examination, arose solely from motives of ten- 
derness towards my wife, and the fear of acquainting her father with the 
fact of our marriage; and however it may be lamented that delicacy 
should have prevented my divulging a secret, the continuance of which 
subsequent events have rendered unnecessary, yet, upon reconsidering 
the subject, I cannot honestly blame myself for having so pertinaciously 
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followed a line of conduct, which, for her sake, I conceived it absolutely 
essential to adopt. 

“‘ The evidence given by my fille-de-chambre was strictly true ; but it 
is equally true that the marks of blood she observed on my shirt-sleeve, 
were the consequence of an accident that befel me on the fatal night of 
the murders, ‘ Whilst climbing a hedge, in order to gain the high road to- 
wards Brussels by a shorter cut than the usual track, the wrist of my right- 
hand was wounded by a sharp flint-stone. ‘The wound, though slight, 
bled considerably; and to this circumstance alone was owing that ap- 
pearance of blood on my shirt which very naturally excited a prejudice 
against me, and for which I endeavoured to account in vain before the 
police, who treated my defence as totally untrue, and the acmé of weak 
and vicious invention. 

“* Having thus failed to satisfy the public authorities by a plain state- 
ment of this most material part of my case, | felt the natural conviction 
that it would not be believed at my trial; and, indeed, looking to the 
many presumptive proofs of my apparent atrocity, which were, at best, 
to be explained away only by my single assertions, no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained, that if shortly put upon my trial, I should be con- 
demned to suffer an ignominious death, on what would be erroneously 
considered most just, satisfactory, and conclusive grounds. 

“‘ Reflections such as these determined me to avoid the impending 
evil, if possible, by flight. I may, and doubtless shall, be blamed by 
many for having reasoned thus; yet the world at large may be assured 
that it was not to avoid death, but indelible dishonour, that I sought to 
elude the unmerited doom that would have been the certain consequence 
of my trial; because, had I been convicted and executed as a murderer, 
all inquiries into the dreadful affair which involved me in infamy would 
have for ever ceased ; and thus would the innocent have suffered, while 
the guilty might have escaped with impunity the just punishment which 
I persuaded myself would, sooner or later, be awarded to the atrocious 
author of those mysterious murders. It had been my determination never 
to revisit my native land, unless the positive proofs of my innocence 
could be established ; but when, in my secret retirement, | heard of the 
cruel fate that threatened my beloved friend, Charles Darancourt, as an 
alleged accomplice with me in the crimes of murder and robbery, my 
own safety no longer remained a question for, consideration, and at my 
imminent personal peril, I hastened to avow myself as his alleged accom- 
plice, and happily obtained a respite of his sentence at the feet of the 
Emperor.” 


Shortly ‘after the publication of the above statement, the contents of 
the packet, delivered to the priest by Darancourt on the scaffold, were 
laid before the public, under the sanction of the police; and the following 
is their abridged substance, as extracted from the original document. 
After reciting the conversation between the prisoner Darancourt and the 
Chevalier de St. Maure, on the subject of masonry, which, it will be 
recollected, has been detailed in the early part of this tale, the Govern- 
ment Expose proceeded thus :— 


“ It appears, by the confession of the prisoner, Darancourt, that it had 
been agreed between him and the deceased Chevalier, that not a syllable 
should be mentioned to any third party, Theodore de Valmont himself 
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even not excepted, respecting the intention of the Chevalier to become a 
member of the masonic society ; and that the latter should call on Da- 
rancourt the following afternoon, have some of the mysteries of the art 
explained to him, as far as they might be with propriety, and that they 
should then proceed together to the city-lodge. 

** The Chevalier was true to his appointment; he knocked at Daran- 
court’s door within a few seconds of the precise period fixed on, and was 
admitted by the young advocate in person, who observed that he had 
adopted the precautionary measure of sending the servants from the 
house, that no human being might overhear the mysterious explanation 
intended to be given. They adjourned to Darancourt’s private library, 
where, he observed, the prelude to the grand inauguration was to com- 


mence,. " 
“‘ In the middle of the room stood a table, on each side of which had 


been driven an iron staple in a parallel direction. The figure of a man, 
considerably exceeding the proportions of nature, had been chalked out 
in its centre; a small velvet cushion lay within the oval designed for the 
head, and an instrument resembling a compass, rudely sketched also in 
chalk, and opening immediately over the figure, extended its points on 
each side of it below the feet. Darancourt now spoke as follows :—* You 
are doubtless surprised to see all this strange apparatus, and perhaps 
already suspect that {am merely acting an idle farce, by thus attempting 
to convert what you, of course, will term the ridiculous into the sublime ; 
but have a little patience, and | will soon convince you that there is more 
in the acting than you at present imagine.” The Chevalier replied that, 
for his part, he had always considered what was termed free-masonry as 
one of those mysteries only calculated to excite the curiosity of weak 
minds ; that he had consented to be initiated merely in compliance with 
his friend’s request, and already began to repent of his folly. “‘ Well,” 
rejoined his companion, ‘‘ you shall shortiy have reason to change your 
sentiments.” He then proceeded to explain that certain forms were 
essential to be gone through, and that one of them, in particular, con- 
sisted in the novice’s placing himself within certain chalked outlines, si- 
milar to those sketched on the oak table, and in resting his head on a 
cushion for a few moments. He went on to observe, in reference to the 
novice’s taking his temporary station within the chalked outlines, that this 
was symbolical of one of the society's principal maxims, which directed 
its members to keep within compass; and that with respect to the velvet 
cushion . Here the Chevalier impatiently interrupted him, by ob- 
serving, that he had already heard more than enough to satisfy himself 
of the extreme folly of the whole proceeding, and was accordingly about 
to leave the room, when the positive assurance of his friend, upon his 
honour, that no joke whatever was intended, induced him, against his 
better judgment, to place himself on the table, and rest his head on the 
cushion as desired. In an instant Darancourt turned some secret spring 
attached to his machinery, when the Chevalier found himself so firmly 
fixed in his position, that he could move no part of his body except his 
arms. Feeling naturally provoked at this, he expostulated with Daran- 
court, who, however, still treated the matter lightly, and hastily pro- 
ceeded to bind a piece of cord round each of his friend’s wrists, fasten 
them to the iron staples, and in this manner pinion him to the table. 
The Chevalier now began to feel something like alarm, or, at least, in- 
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dignation, and demanded of Darancourt what he could possibly mean by 
taking such a liberty as this? He was answered merely by an assurance 
that the ceremony would be speedily finisned. Darancourt then taking 
a smali knitting-needle, sharpened at one end, from a cupboard, hastily 
opened the waistcoat and shirt-frill of his unresisting friend, and, with 
a smile of ineffable placidity, placing the point of the needle against his 
left side, thrust it at once between the ribs into the heart! The unfortunate 
Chevalier uttered a groan, in which the sensations of extreme surprise 
and bodily suffering seemed struggling for supremacy, gave a momentary 
shudder, and immediately expired ! 

“The murderer withdrew the knitting-needle from the heart of the de- 
ceased, put it into the fire, wiped away the few drops of blood which had 
oozed out from the small external puncture, and hid the body in an ad- 
joining closet. At midnight he stole silently to the closet with a dark 
lantern, and took from the pocket of the deceased a knife, having his 
initials on the handle, together with a key which the deceased had been 
in the well-known habit of carrying about him when he visited at even- 
ing parties, in order to enter his father’s house at any hour, without 
troubling its peaceable inmates. Darancourt then conveyed the body to 
a neighbouring well and threw it in. From thence he hastened to the 
mansion of the Count de St. Maure, softly unlocked the front door, and 
entering with all possible caution, crept to the bed-chamber of that un- 
fortunate nobleman and his wife, whom he butchered in their sleep, by 
cutting their throats with the identical knife taken from the pocket of 
their equally unfortunate son .Two female domestics and a servant-man, 
who slept in adjoining apartments, shared similar fates. The murderer 
having thus been left in andisturbed possession of the house, plundered it 
at his leisure of its chief valuables, consisting of family jewels, cash, and 
a bond for 5,000 francs, which he had some time previously executed to 
the Count for money kindly advanced to him out of the slender resources 
of that nobleman, to enable him the more vigorously to prosecute his 
studies. He then decamped safely with his booty, leaving the Chevalier’s 
knife on the stairs with an intention sufficiently obvious. He returned to 
his own house unperceived by mortal eye, carefully secreted his plunder, 
and retired to his bed in the full persuasion that his guilt was beyond the 
reach of all human detection ! 

“ Such is the history of these most foul and barbarous murders ‘and rob- 
bery, accompanied by a full explanation of the particular objects the 
murderer had in view by their perpetration. It appears that a deeply- 
concealed, though long cherished, desire to obtain the hand of Made- 
moiselle Duplessis, had determined him to destroy not only her favoured 
lover, Theodore de Valmont, but the Chevalier as well, who had unfor- 
tunately made him the coafident of his passion for that young lady. Though 
his principal object was to murder his friend De Valmont, he hesitated not 
to doom the Chevalier to the same fate as a possible obstacle to his ambi- 
tion. Chance having first placed the latter in his power, he disposed of 
his victim in the manner already narrated, fully intending to sacrifice the 
former on the first favourable opportunity. The murder of the Count and 
Countess de St. Maure was the result of a cool and deliberate calcula- 
tion of the advantages to be obtained by it, while the murderer was yet in 
the act of conveying the Chevalier’s body to the well. Of these, the de- 
sire to recover and cancel his bend to the Count, and the artful wish to 
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leave an impression on the public mind that the Chevalier had been the 
destroyer of his parents, were the most conspicuous. The robbery of the 
house had not, it should seem, been contemplated until the massacre of 
its inmates held out a temptation too powerful for his mean and cold- 
blooded policy to resist. 

‘“« A voluntary confession of his unexampled perfidy, proving beyond the 
possibility of doubt the entire innocence of the fugitive Theodore de 
Valmont, is contained in a certain document in Darancourt’s own hand- 
writing, which it appears he drew up in his cell the evening before his in- 
tended execution, and delivered to the ofliciating priest the following 
morning on the scaffold, at the moment he expected to suffer a well- 
merited death. 

** Had the prisoner refrained from giving up the document but a few se- 
conds longer, his diabolical crimes would most probably have remained 
for ever doubtful ; as it is now ascertained that the respite, which imme- 
diately followed its delivery, was privately intended by his imperial Ma- 
jesty as the precursor of a gracious pardon.” 


On the appointed day, the self-convicted murderer was a second time 
conducted to the scaffold, and consigned to an ignominious death, amid 
the bitter execrations of the same populace who had so receatly exulted 
in his temporary respite. Thus perished one of the most accomplished 
hypocrites that ever disgraced the name of man. 

Numerous public rejoicings in Brussels and its neighbourhood, together 
with the warm congratulations of all ranks of people, at the happy return 
ef the much-injured fugitive, Theodore de Valmont, and the undoubted 
proofs of his innocence, afforded a balm to his wounded honour which 
amply repaid him‘for past misfortunes. 

A fond and faithful husband, an affectionate son, a tender father, 
idotized by his amiable wife, and beloved and respected by all who knew 
him, the previously suspected robber and assassin enjoyed in the bosom of 
his family as perfect bliss as falls to the lot of mortality ; and if his cares 
for a considerable period increased with each successive year, a fact that 
cannot be denied, it was only because his adored Emily successively pre- 
sented him with an additional and lovely pledge of their mutual af- 
fection. 

Inner Temple. G. R, 





EARTHLY DIGNITIES. 


The pageants and the pomps of kings 
Are vain and transitory things, 

Dazzling in darkness.—They disperse, 
When sober thought Yooks calmly through 
Delusion’s mist of twilight dew 

Which hangs around the universe. 


The accidents and vanities 

Upsetting those, enthroning these— 
Careless who stand, or rise, or fall ; 

Teach us how false, how little worth, 

The idle dignities of earth ; 
Inconstant, unsubstantial all. 





AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OF EGYPT, 


Second Article.' 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, does not neglect any of the 
various branches of industry, both agricultural and manufacturing, for 
which the soil and climate of his country are most favourable: he has 
formed an establishment for making saltpetre, of which, however, little 
has yet been sold, (although it is said to cost less than that made in In- 
dia,).as he requires all the present produce for his own manufacture of 
gunpowder. Of the natron, which is formed in the Great Lakes near 
Alexandria in large quantities, without any artificial assistance, from 
1000 to 1500 tons were formerly exported to France and Italy, for the 
use of the soap-makers ; but it does not now find its way there in large 
quantities, being superseded by the soude-factice. It has been tried in 
small quantities for the same purpose in England, and, no doubt, would 
be generally used, but the duty is nearly equal to the whole price for 
which it would sell. 

The Pasha has lately planted upwards of a million of mulberry trees, 
the silk-worms on which are taken care of by a colony of Syrians. The 
trees are watered with immense labour, the water being raised out of the 
canal by wheel-pumps, worked by cattle. Mohammed Ali appears to 
have a fondness for the sciences, as well as for commerce ; and if he will 
take lessons in them from the French and English who visit and settle in 
Egypt, he may rapidly raise the industry and the character of his sub- 
jects. The communications with the interior are much more safe and 
easy than they used to be; the wandering tribes of Bedouins are kept in 
subjection, and the intercourse with the adjacent kingdoms of Nubia and 
Abyssinia is assuming a more peaceful character. 

One of the principal articles, the cultivation of which has lately at- 
tracted the attention of the Pasha, is flax-seed ; the mode of sowing and 
gathering the plants, and separating the seed from the stem, and prepar- 
ing them both for sale, are particularly described by Mengin. The 
Egyptian flax-seed is very large, and much esteemed for making oil, but 
the quantity exported was trifling, until about two years since, when 3 
few cargoes were sent to England. Last year 22,000 quarters were 
brought from Alexandria to Great Britain, and in future, the quantity is 
likely to be much more considerable. The whole produce of flax in 
Egypt is estimated at about 50,000 quintals, of which about two-thirds 
are exported to Italy and Turkey ; the remainder is used in Egypt, and 
the cloths produced from it are very strong, and well woven; it might 
probably be imported for about four-pence per yard; and at the reduced 
duty of 25 per cent. now fixed on foreign linens, will, no doubt, become 
an article of import to Great Britain. 

Indigo has been cultivated and manufactured with some success, and 
promises to become an important article of commerce, as soon as the 
preparation of it is managed in the same manner as it is in India, and 


1 For the First Article on this subject, see the Number of the Oriental 
Herald for November, Vol, Vii, p. 252. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. 21 
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provided the Pasha devotes sufficient capital to that.purpose. In diffe- 
rent parts of Egypt, the villagers dye their woollen and other cloths with 
their own indigo; and in one of the remote oases, which was visited a 
few years since by Mr, Edmonstone, he mentions seeing this article 
manufactured. 

The climate and soil of Egypt are well adapted to the growth of 
madder roots, of which some quantity has already been brought to Eu- 
rope, as well as of safflower, which is produced in large quantities, and 
resembles that imported from Bombay; also of senna and shumac. 
Mengin says that the export of safflower, which is monopolized by the 
Pasha, amounts to 4000 quintals annually ; part of which comes to 
England; but it is not so good as that which is brought from India. 

Tobacco might probably become an article of export, if the quality 
and mode of preparing it were better understood ; at present the growth 
is considerable, amounting to about 40,000 quintals, (or nearly 2000 
tons,) of a mild flavour, and it is nearly all consumed in the country. 

Above 120,000 quarters of rice, (of a quality superior to that of 
India, and more resembling the Italian,) appears to be annually pro- 
duced ; the care and industry with which this article, as well as many 
others, are watered by artificial cuts, is remarkable. About 80,000 
quarters of the rice are exported to Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and the 
Ionian Isles; the remainder is used in Egypt; it is principally grown 
near Damietta and Rosetta. 

The vine and olive trees are represented as partially cultivated in the 
province of Fayoum, between Upper and Lower Egypt, where they flou- 
rished abundantly in ancient times; but it does not appear that the 
wines are approved by European travellers, or that the olives are an ad- 
vantageous cultivation. The grapes are much eaten in the country by 
the higher classes, and all consume a great quantity of melons, which 
grow with surprising rapidity in every part of the country. 

The growth and manufacture of sugar is at present principally carried 
on in the province of Mynyeh in Upper Egypt; though the machinery 
for pressing out the juices of the cane are as simple as those of India, the 
processes of boiling and clearing it are more like those practised in the 
Western world ; the qualities produced are of three or four descriptions ; 
and for the use of the rich, a double-refined sugar is made, which is 
called moukarrar-el-moukarrar. A refinery, after the European fashion, 
is established by the Pasha, under the management of an Englishman, 
who also distills the rum in the same works. About 20,000 quintals of 
the best sugar made in Egypt, is exported to Europe, (principally to Tur- 
key and Italy,) and about 40,000 or 50,000 are consumed in the country 
for syrups and sweetmeats, which the people are very fond of, as well as 
in domestic cookery. 

Cotton promises to be the most profitable, and is already a most im- 
portant, article of export from this land of the Pharoahs. Until the year 
1822, the growth of this article was merely a very inferior quality, and 

was confined to Lower Egypt; it amounted to about 30,000 or 40,000 
bags, of two quintals each ; the produce was chiefly consumed in domestic 
fabrics ; some was also sent to Italy. The Pasha, however, finding the 
Brazil cotton to grow well, planted, in 1822, a large district in Upper 
Egypt, as well as the country near Rosetta and other parts of the Delta ; 
and the growth of the inferior cotton has since been much diminished. 
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The fine cotton now grown is called maks, (which is an Arabian word 
meaning superfine,) and of this, 20,000 to 25,000 bags were grown in 
1822, of which about 10,000 were sent to France, and a small quantity, 
about 3000, on trial, to this country. In 1823 the crop amounted to 70,000 
or 80,000 bags, of which 35,000 came to England last year, and rather 
more was shipped to France. The crop which is now shipping, is esti- 
mated at 150,000 to 160,000 bags of 220lbs. each. 

The colour of the cotton, and in some degree also, the staple, has been 
injured by drying the pods in ovens previous to picking the cotton out of 
them ; this practice has been, however, strictly forbidden by the Pasha, 
in consequence of the representations of his agents. In a country where 
there is little or no rain, such a process appears preposterous. Since the 
above was written, the extent of the crop has been found to be only 
120,000 bags, of which 75,000 have been sent to England, 25,000 to 
France, 18,000 to Italy, and 10,000 to the other ports of Europe ; and 
a considerable quantity having been transshipped from France and Italy 
to Liverpool and London, the total import to England will be nearly 
100,000 bags. 

As this description of cotton, (which is now coming into general use, 
and ranks in value above the bulk of the North American cotton,) was 
currently sold in Alexandria at about sevenpence per lb., and paid the 
Pasha a good profit at that price, it has been concluded that it can be 
produced cheaper in Egypt than the cottons of the United States and 
other parts with which it comes into competition, and that it will furnish 
such an increased supply as permanently to reduce the price of this im- 
portant commodity to our manufacturers. It is not indeed to be inferred 
that because the cultivators of Egypt are worse fed and clothed, and live 
altogether (as it is probable they do) at a less expense than the slaves 
of North America and Brazil, that the produce of their labour can be 
brought to market cheaper; for the Egyptians are decidedly a feebler 
race than the negroes, and their labour, consequently, less efficient ; nor is 
it to be supposed they can be forced to labour harder than the negro 
slaves, although it be true (as has been alleged) that they are driven to 
their work by the bayonet, and that each district where cotton is grown, 
is required to produce a fixed quantity in each season. But in Egypt 
there is a considerable portion of the population who have hitherto lived 
with little labour, (owing to the great fertility of the soil, and the limited 
extent of their wants,) whom the Pasha may force to cultivate this article 
to a great extent for his benefit; and by clearing and irrigating large 
tracts of land near the Nile, which have lain neglected for a long time, 
he may force a growth of 200,000 or 300,000 bags in a few years. 

The present crop is rather better cleaned and packed ; it is coming into 
more extensive consumption both in France and England; and it is 
likely to become a most important article of commerce. There have 
been seen in Manchester, 120’s weft made entirely from it ; and the gen- 
tleman who spun it, states, that he had no doubt it would be extensively 
used for good twist, either by itself, or mixed with Pernambuco and Ame- 
rican cotton. The climate of Egypt is particularly well adapted to the 
growth of this plant, being so little exposed to the devastating hurricanes, 
rains, frosts, and destruction by insects, which do so much damage in 
America and India. And there is no doubt that the Europeans who are 
so much interested in its culture, will effectually instruct the Pasha’s 
212 
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agents in cleaning and packing it according to the most approved me- 
thods. It has been proposed to erect a lazaretto at Alexandria, to receive 
the cotton, and air it according to the established practice in Smyrna, 
Leghorn, Malta, and other places that trade largely in goods supposed to 
convey the contagion of the plague. ‘The inconvenience which has 
hitherto been suffered by the prevailing apprehensions on this subject, 
appears likely, however, to be very much diminished, in this country at 
least, by an alteration in our quarantine laws, resulting from a conviction 
that those apprehensions have been greater than the nature of the dis- 
order justifies, 

Besides the articles mentioned in the preceding pages, the following 
are the most important articles of commerce in Egypt :— 

Gum benzoin, about 300 cases, chiefly shipped to Turkey. Mocha 
coffee, 70,000 quintals. Hides: buffalo, 100,000; cow and ox, 150,000 ; 
came], 6000: nearly all consumed in Turkey and Egypt. Stuffs of silk, 
6000 pieces; silk and cotton, 20,000 pieces: brought from India, Syria, 
and Persia, and chiefly consumed in Turkey and Egypt. Gums, brought 
from India and Sennaar and Arabia, and shipped to England and other 
ports of Europe. Wool, linens, and muslins from India, brought down 
the Nile, and principally consumed in Egypt. Mother-o’-pearl from the 
Red Sea, 60,000 okes, (2 Ibs. each,) of which three-fourths is used in 
Egypt, &c. Ostrich feathers, (Jeddah and Darfour,) exported to Eu- 
rope. Pepper from India, 8000 quintals, principally used in Turkey, 
Salammopiac, 900 quintals, principally used in Turkey. Packing-cloths, 
200,000 pairs, made in Egypt, and principally used in Turkey. Senna 
from Nubia, 1000 quintals, shipped to Europe, Cotton cloths, India, 
28,000 pieces, consumed in Turkey and Egypt. Besides aloes, opium, 
cardamoms, shells, bark, wax, and elephants’ teeth, from Nubia, Sen- 
naar, India, &c. 

The imports it is impossible to give with accuracy in this paper; they 
consist of English calicoes and light cottons, earthenware, lead, iron, and 
a variety of iron, copper and brass manufactures, glass, and some sorts of 
woollen cloth, pins and needles, nails, paper, thread, and watches. 
French woollens and ornamental fabrics, as well as wines. From Italy, 
a vast quantity of beads, which are distributed into the interior of Africa 
and Arabia, in exchange for the produce of those parts. And from 
Holland, mirrors, tiles, cambrics, lace, &c. Judging from the long list, 
and the quantity of European manufactures imported annually into 
Egypt, one might conclude they had as great a taste for the elegancies 
and ornaments of civilized life as they had in the time of Ptolemy or 
Cleopatra. 

The following table of the trade of Alexandria is copied from a paper 
printed there on the Ist of January last :— 


COMMERCE OF ALEXANDRIA IN EGYPT IN 1824, 


Fifty-four ships sailed for Great Britain and Ireland with-— 


4 J S (45 ships with 38,900 bales of cotton, and 13,500 
42,139 bales of cotton 03 ardebs or quarters of linseed, sent for account of 
21,727 qrs. of linseed = “~) the Pasha, by two houses, viz. Briggs and Co., and 

,) ‘Ss € Francis Lobin, ageut to Viollier and Co. 
386 bales of flax ; 47 bales of senna; 36 caffases safflower ; 253 bales 
of madder roots; 110 casks of gom arabic ; and 3 casks of drugs. 
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Besides the commodities already mentioned, the Egyptians carry on a 
considerable trafic in slaves, which are brought down by the caravans 
from Nubia, Abyssinia, &c., and are sold in Cairo. 


Ships arrived in Alexandria during a period of Three Years. 
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Among the Vessels which Sailed from dlexandria in 182A, there were: 


For Amsterdam .... 4 | For Liverpool,.... 30 | For Mahon ...... . 20 
Antwerp ..... 1 London...... 22} St. Petersburgh .. 2 
SS SS oe. Leghorn .... 102.| Rotterdam .... 
Genoa & Varignan 53 | Marseilles 97 ‘Trieste... .. . 87 
Gibraltar ..... 4 | Malta. .ciscee 37 Venice & Fiume . 9 
Halhis sate core: eyrhy | 


From these tables it appears that there are no ships trading with Egypt 
under the Egyptian or the Turkish flags; and that the extensive trade 
carried on between Egypt and Turkey, as well as the Ionian Isles, is 
principally carried on in Austrian and Tuscan, but partly also in English, 
lonian, American, and Russian bottoms. The art of navigation, indeed, 
appears to be almost lost in Egypt ; we cannot be surprised that they are 
not ship-builders, since they have little timber of a suitable description, 
but it is remarkable that they should have so much declined in the 
science and art of navigation. 


Ships arrived of the following flags in 1824 and 1823, and sailed: 


In 1824, In 1823, 
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Ships sailed from Alexandria in 1824 were for the following 30 places :— 
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When we consider the heavy taxes imposed by the Pasha on the pro- 
duce of the land, and the general monopoly which he has of all the 
exports, from which sources we find he raises a revenue of nearly 
2,000,000/, sterling, (according to the statement of Monsieur Mengin, 
who gives all the particulars with great minuteness,) we are surprised 
that the commerce and exportable produce of the country are so con- 
siderable. The duty on manufactured goods imported is only three per 
cent. on the value. Merchandise destined to be shipped to Europe, pays 
three per cent. at Cairo; and all the goods brought down from Sennaar 
and Darfour, such as gums, slaves, &c., pay a small duty in transitu ;? 
and this trade being left open to individual competition, the dealers 
come from Cairo and Rosetta to purchase them, and would, no doubt, 
buy more largely if the inhabitants were permitted to sell all the produce 
of their industry freely in exchange: In the important article of cotton 
he has paid the growers only about threepence to fourpence per pound, 
and fixed about twice this price to the purchasers ; sometimes he has 
refused to sell at all, preferring to consign it for sale to Europe, under the 
direction of Mr. Briggs, a British merchant long resident there, and a 
Swiss house, resident at Leghorn, Messrs. Viollier and Co. These two 





2 Vide Mengin. 
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houses are in the habit of advancing to the Pasha large sums before the 
shipments are made; in this way it is probable that one-half, or even 
two-thirds of the last crop, will be consigned to France, Italy, and Eng- 
land, this year; and as the prices rose very much in the spring, they may 
probably produce a return of considerably more than he could have ob- 
tained for it, had he sold it on the spot. This will, no doubt, induce him 
to make efforts to increase the growth ; and possibly double the quantity 
of the last crop may be produced this year, as he will probably make 
his subjects plant cotton instead of wheat, on account of the low price of 
the latter in the south of Europe. 

Extravagant taxation and monopolies are not the only errors which 
the Governor of Egypt has committed: he has inundated the country 
with his treasury-bills, a paper-currency, which has had the natural 
effect of driving away the metallic currency, and, by altering the prices 
of commodities, deranging the course of industry. 

The great amount of his military force (dispersed over all the provinces) 
and his naval equipments, consume a very large portion of his income ; 
his court, harems, and palaces, are also extremely expensive, being large 
and magnificent; and we may state the charge of his army, navy, and 
household at one-half, at least, of his whole revenue ; the remainder is 
expended in large buildings for magazines and manufactures, and in 
canals and supposed improvements. 

The Pasha having, however, accomplished his object of subduing the 
neighbouring tribes of Arabs who infested the country, and put down the 
Mamelouk chieftains and beys who preyed upon the provinces that were 
committed to their government, has turned his active and energetic 
mind so decidedly to commerce, and has shown so many proofs of a 
desire to make the country rich and powerful, that we may reasonably 
expect, if he lives ten or fifteen years, or if his successors adopt his views, 
and improve on them, (as we may hope they will, from their intercourse 
with Europeans,) that the trade of Egypt will become much more exten- 
sive and beneficial than it is at present, and that the population may 
advance considerably in numbers and civilization, They appear to be 
very capable of education and improvement, and remarkably quick in 
receiving instruction.° 





oe 


3There is no evidence that the ancient Egyptians possessed much more 
strength of character than the muderns. In the earliest ages, it is true, 
they made an extraordinary progress in astronomy and some branches of 
mathematics, as well as in chemistry and the arts; this cannot be doubted; 
the proofs uf it are decisive: and there is reason to think their laws were, 
during the period of their greatest renown, enatted and executed for the 
benefit of the mass of the people, as well as of the governors and privileged 
classes. Their stupendous temples, although more grand than beautiful, 
attest a considerable advancement in wealth and refinement, as well as in some 
mechanic arts; and without receiving, with implicit confidence, the accounts 
left by the Greek writers of their wonderful attainments in the sciences gene- 
rally, we cannot but regard this ancient people as possessing, at some remote 
period, a decisive character of genius and industry. But it appears that, as the 
priests exercised the supreme power, so they were almost the sole possessors of 
all the higher brauches of knowledge: even the kings were under their control, 
and the people were merely their political slaves. They divided the people into 
distinct classes, which were arbitrarily perpetuated by hereditary descent, as in 
India ; and thus, whilst they were forced to pursue some employmen’, they were 
discouraged from any endeavour to improve their situation, and were not allowed 
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They reside chiefly in villages; the number of these in Upper and 
Lower Egypt is stated to be above 3500, (a greater number, in proportion 
to the population, than Ireland contains.) M. Mengin thinks it would be 
easy to make elementary instruction general in Egypt, the children being 
exceedingly docile and apt to be taught. The method of teaching adopted 
in the schools which he visited at Boulac and eisewhere, gives great 
facility to the masters, as well as to the scholars in learning to read and 
write, The master not only makes the children read aloud in large 
classes, dictating to them all at once, and making them repeat the lesson 
simultaneously, but he makes them, at the same time, write the sentence 
with chalk on a solid black board. “Ils lisent & haute voix, tous en 
mesure et au signal du maitre; et de plus ils écrivent la lecon en la pro- 
noncant; cette prononciation est cadencée, comme les mouvements 
des éléves.” ‘The Pasha sent an officer to Paris, four or five years 
since, to procure information as to the French and English methods 
of instructing the lower classes; and this individual took back not only a 
variety of books, instruments, and utensils connected with the arts of life, 
but several artisans and artists of different trades. In the great school at 
Boulac, the scholars are taught mathematics, drawing, and the French 
and Italian languages. The latter is much spoken at Cairo and Alex- 
andria; and in it the Franks generally carry on their verbal and written 
intercourse with the Native and Greek merchants. 








to possess land. One hundred thousand men were employed for twenty years 
in constructing the largest of the three pyramids near Cairo; but they 
were merely paid for their labour by a scanty pittance of radishes and onions. 
And we may suppose all the other works, whose existence indicates a great 
degree of wealth and science, to have been accomplished without the bulk of 
the people being very civilized. 

It has been said, that the principles of a polished people will influence their 
latest posterity; butin the present character of the inhabitants of this interesting 
country, we cannot discover any thing worthy of the descendants of such a nation. 
If they were ever much civilized, they have lost their ancient character more 
than the inheitants of India, or even Greece, The ruins of their vast pyramids 
and obelisks, their gorgeous tombs and temples, only attest that Egypt excelled 
other nations of antiquity in the grand designs of its priests and kings ; they 
prove nothing as to the general state of society, The importance of this country 
as an appendage to the Roman empire at the commencement of the Christian 
era, especially as a granary for the supply of the Roman people, may be judged 
of from the remarks made by Tacitus in the second book of his ‘Annals,’ from 
which the following is an extract : 

«* In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norbanus, Germanicus made 
a progress into Egyptjto view the monuments of antiquity so much celebrated in 
that country. For this journey the good of the province was his pretext. In 
fact, by opening the public granaries, he reduced the price of corn ; and by pur- 
suing popular measures, he gained the good-will of the inhabitants. He appeared 
in public without a guard, his feet uncovered after the Greek fashion, and the 
rest of his costume was also Greek. ‘Tiberius, as soon as he received advices 
from Egypt, condemned this affectation. Another poiut appeared to him of 
greater moment, Among the regulations established by Augustus, it was a 
maxim of state-policy that Egypt should be considered as forbidden ground, 
which neither the senators nor Ronn knights should presume to tread without 
the express permission of the pence, This was, no doubt, a wise precaution : it 
was seen that whoever made himself master of Alexandria with the strongholds, 
which, by sea and land, were the keys of the whole province, might, with a small 
force, make bead against the power of Rome, and by blocking up that plentiful 
corn country, reduce all Italy to a famine. Germanicus had, without aathority, 
eutered Alexandria; aud this, to the jealous temper of Tiberius, was little short 
of a state crime.” 
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The quantity of good land which is now neglected in almost all the 
provinces, is represented to be very extensive, and capable of easy culti- 
vation; the climate is superior to most tropical climates; the richness of 
the soil (which produces, as we have shown, a succession of crops with 
little or no manure, excepting the 1nud of the Nile,) is not surpassed in 
any country; the facility of water-communication is very great, even to 
the cataracts in the furthest provinces of Upper Egypt, 600 miles from 
Alexandria; and nothing seems to be wanting, indeed, but a moderate 
and steady government which will encourage industry and the extension 
of the arts of civilized life, establish schools for medicine and other 
sciences, now but little cultivated, and give security to property, to make 
Egypt a very rich, populous, and happy country. 

It cannot indeed be expected that manufactures should flourish, ex- 
cepting the coarse linens and woollens, and other very simple fabrics for 
their domestic use, earthenware of a strong and useful description, (for 
which the tenacious mud of the Nile is well adapted,) and sal-ammoniac, 
saltpetre, and some other alkaline products ; because the country contains 
no internal supply of coals, nor streams of water, nor forests for timber, 
nor much capital, and the climate is unfavourable for great exertion. 
Nor can steam-engines, or complicated machinery, be introduced with 
effect, as the fine work is soon injured by the hot winds, which cause the 
wood to crack, and by the sands, which impede the wheel-work. Itis indeed 
surprising that so many cloths should be woven so excellent in quality 
and cheap as they appear to be, since their mode of weaving is. by all 
accounts, more rude even than that of the Hindoos.. Belzoni informs us, 
that he saw the weavers working with the warps suspended to the boughs 
of the trees, and passing the weft through with their hands: this was, 
indeed, in one of the rudest parts of the country. Near Siout, the manu- 
factures are better, and a rude and coarse kind of loom is used, probably 
inferior to that used by the ancient Egyptians, who, it appears, wove 
very fine linen and cotton cloths.‘ 

But if the people were better educated and encouraged in their taste 
for European manufactures and produce, by securing to them the fruits 
of their labour, they could easily produce three or four times the quantity 
they now raise for European consumption, of the various articles above 
enumerated, (the most important of which are now raised in America 
and the East and West Indies,) and they might greatly extend their 
commerce with Persia, Arabia, and Syria, by a coasting trade in the 
Arabian Gulf; with Nubia and Abyssinia, both by the Nile and the 
Red Sea; and with Darfour, and other interior kingdoms of Africa, by 
the river Nile, and the numerous caravans of camels, which travel with 
surprising economy. Through Egypt, it is possible, the sale of British 
manufactures may be extended to Persia, Arabia, and parts of Syria ; 
but this can only be by means of the merchants of the country. It ap- 
pears highly improbable that the Pasha of Egypt will encourage, or even 
permit, the English, or any European merchants, to open a direct trade 





4There has been some dispute whether the cloths manufactured by the 
ancient Egyptians were made of lineu or cotton, or both, Itis probable they 
were wade from both these articles; and the best evidence of this is, perhaps, 
derived from the examination of the wrapping-cloths found in the mummy-cases. 
—[See Dr. Granville’s description of the Anatomy of an Ancient Mummy, read 
before the Royal Society, in the last volume of its Transactions. ] 
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with the Eastern nations, without making them pay a heavy tax for the 
transit of the merchandise through his dominions. Nor is there any 
stronger reason to expect an extensive trade by the ancient route of the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea with India; for even if the canal 
across that isthmus were again opened, there would be little saving of 
time, and none whatever of expense; while the risk would be, on the 
whole, as great as it is by the present route of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Red Sea has, in modern times, been occasionally traversed by large 
ships; but it is not at all likely, that a canal-communication could be 
made across the Isthmus of Suez which would supersede the necessity of 
a transshipment of the goods, except at an expense of ‘locks and flood- 
gates, which the profits of the trade would not repay. Though Herodo- 
tus, Pliny, and other writers, lead us to believe that the ancient canal 
did convey the largest vessels of the Egyptians to Suez, there is reason to 
think the merchandise was always transshipped there. The height of the 
Red Sea above the level of the Mediterranean is known to be about 
thirty feet; (see ‘ Description de i’Egypte,’ and ‘* Lepere’s Memoires 
sur le Canal des deux mers’.) From the surveys made by the 
French savans during their possession of Egypt, and the learned dis- 
cussions carried on by them as to the practicability and advantage of 
restoring the old canal, the remains ot which they traced across the 
isthmus, from Suez to the branch of the Nile nearest to that place, a 
distance of about seventy miles, we should be led to suppose that this 
grand work might be easily accomplished; and as the whole country 
through which it passes is a level, so low as to be filled out of the Nile 
during the rising of its waters, there would be little difficulty, they allege, 
in keeping it supplied with water. ‘These writers compute that the quan- 
tity of good land which would be reclaimed and cultivated at a moderate 
expense, if the canal were re-opened, would amply repay all the expense 
incurred. But, although these speculations might be safely indulged if 
the country were in the hands of a European government, they are not 
likely to be seriously undertaken as a profitable investment of capital, 
while Egypt is ruled by a Mohammedan Pasha; and it is not probable 
that the Pasha himself would lend his assistance to accomplish it, even if 
his revenues were sutliciently large for this purpose, because it would 
enable the European merchants to carry on a direct trade with Arabia, 
Persia, and the kingdoms of Africa that lie on the west side of 
the Arabian Gulf, which is now carried on, almost exclusively, 
through Egypt by the Copts, Greeks, Jews, and other merchants of 
that country. . 

Judging from the observations of travellers, and the measures adopted 
by Mohammed Ali, whatever we may think of his talents, we do not 
perceive in him any strong indications of a disposition to improve the 
situation of the people over whom he reigns, If he were influenced less 
by monopolizing views and military conquest, and more by a liberal and 
enlarged policy, directed towards the improvement of the habits and 
character of his subjects, he might make the Egyptians resume their 
rank amongst the more civilized nations of the world ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, under a truly enlightened and beneficent government, Egypt 
would be speedily and effectually disengaged from its present dependence 
upon Turkey. Nothing could have been more unfavourable than the system 
adopted, for ages past, by the Turkish government for the prosperity of 
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this ancient people: they inherit a land fertile by nature, and-made more 
extensively so by the artificial labours of their forefathers; they dwell in 
valleys upon the banks of a river, which supplies the want of rains, and 
softens the parching climate of Africa, by bringing an annual supply of 
fertilizing moisture and manure, and which renders the communication 
easy from the sea to the remotest part of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and other 
countries in the interior. The population is not scattered over an exten- 
sive region like the Arabians or Persians, but gathered together in a com- 
paratively narrow district, with numerous cities and towns, and a vast 
number of villages, (in which they continue principally to reside). With 
all these advantages, this people might, if they had not suffered extremely 
from the plunder and oppression of their masters, still have retained a 
great portion of industry, comfort, and general civilization, as the Dutch 
to this day continue a rich, happy, and, on the whole, respectable nation, 
although their commerce has decayed, their literature and arts have dis- 
appeared, and their power and consequence are almost as little acknow- 
ledged as that of the modern Egyptians. ‘The latter have, however, not 
only lost their glory, like the Dutch, but they appear to be now nearly 
destitute of the comforts and advantages of civilized life; like the bulk 
of the Irish peasantry, they are not permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry, and therefore they labour without zeal or spirit; corn and 
provisions are raised in an abundance, exceeding that enjoyed by any 
neighbouring nation, but their harvests are reaped for the benefit of their 
task-masters ; and we do not find that the present Pasha, whilst he directs 
them to more productive industry, permits them to enjoy any larger por- 
tion than was permitted them by his more ignorant predecessors.” ‘The 
ancient kings of Egypt must have governed with at least as mild a sway 
as the present rulers, and the people must have enjoyed some degree of 
liberty and comfort for a long succession of ages, if we may judge by 
the fact of the population being considerably greater than at present, 
and by their keeping a much more extensive tract of country under cul- 
tivation. Bringing the waters of the river to aid their husbandry with 
persevering industry and skill, they carried fertility to the very limits of 
the sandy deserts and rocky hills which enclosed the valley of the Nile. 
But, by the decay of the population and industry, and the consequent 
neglect of the dykes and large canals, the sands haye collected in many 
of the defiles of Upper Egypt, from which they will never be displaced. 
In the Delta, too, great changes have arisen, partly from the same causes, 
but more, perhaps, from the changes in the course of the river, which has 
almost deserted its eastern channels, and greatly contributed to render 
that part of the country (once crowded with towns and populous villages) 
comparatively poor and thinly inhabited. A population, however, of two 
millions and a half, situated so favourably as are the Egyptians for agri- 
culture and commerce, as well as national security and independence, 


> Asa proof of the way in which justice is administered towards the lowest 
classes in Egypt, the following case of recent occurrence is given on good autho- 
rity :—While a ship was discharging a cargo of coals from England, a poor woman 
and two children stole a few pounds of coals ; the officers, who attended the un- 
loading, inquired what punishment they should suffer; the Pasha immediately 


ordered that they should be shot ! 
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might soon be rendered, by a good government, much more powerful and 
happy than they are at present, or are ever likely to be as long as the 
present system of rule, which prevails in that country, shall be con- 


tinued. 





VERSIAN SONG.! 


I. 
Ir reigns—the burning noon of night! 
The wine is poured—the harem train, 
With eyes that bathe in liquid light, 
Demand the minstrel’s slumbering strain ! 


Il, 
' 


How bright the theme those eyes inspire ! 
What kindling raptures grace the song, 

When beauty wakes the breathing lyre, 
And passion sighs its chords along ! 


il. 


O’er the wide west the solar beam 
A deep dissolving glory throws ; 

But in the goblet’s crystal gleam, 
With darker fires the ruby glows! 


IV. 

Fount of the soul—the goblet bring ! 
Fill high the eup with rosy wine, 
And raise the thought, and tune the string, 

To charms that make this earth divine ! 
V. 
Strike, strike the chords to notes of love ! 
The scene, the hour, invite—control, 
While rises, beaming from above, 
The moon of beauty on the soul! 


VI. 
Then strike the string in beauty’s praise, 
And lend thine aid, my gentle lute! 
Alas! my voice in vain essays, 
The strain is asked—the lyre is mute! 


VII. 
So, bending o'er his rose’s breast, ' 
Ilis thousand songs the bulbul tries ; 
Till, drunk with sweets, with love oppressed, 
Entranced the enamoured songster lies ! 





1 From £ Frieudship’s Offering,’ one of the new Annua! Volumes for 1826, 


noticed in a subsequent page, 














AN ESSAY ON A COMMON-PLACE TOPIC, 
Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe. 


Amone the changes that are constantly taking place in the world, 
those are not the most inconsiderable which time efiects in our notions of 
virtue and vice, of morality, of propriety, of decorum. Indeed, one 
might, with a little trouble, make up a curious catalogue of obsolete virtues, 
and of crimes and immoralities, no longer extant. Nothing can resist the 
spirit of innovation. The lawyer carries it about in the make of his wig ; 
the churchman in the cut of his gown; neither of which resembles the 
fashion that prevailed in such things among the Saxons before the Con- 
quest. Neither does the lawyer entertain the same notions of law, nor the 
churchman of religion. Innovation has been at work with the inward, as 
well as with the outward man. They are altered beings. 

In virtue, religion, and morality, things commonly esteemed of great 
permanence and stability, the same spirit of innovation has been busy. 
In very old times it was lawful, according to the best authorities, to com- 
mit incest. The Greeks married their supreme god to his sister, to 
show they thougbt the union most holy. The Athenians married their 
sisters. The Jews their brothers’ widows. The connexion was odious 
and abominable in the eyes of the Romans, and most modern nations 
have adopted their ideas of it. 

The pagan republicans of antiquity, and the Christian republicans of 
England, when England was a republic, esteemed tyrannicide a virtue. 
Milton wrote in defence of it. It grew to be approved in France, and 
precipitated a monarch from a throne to his grave. Now it is no longer 
a virtue; and they who aspired by the practice of it to everlasting fame, 
have had their memories blackened by infamy, and their name is held in 
horror all over the world, 

By the Jewish law, it was-held to be a crime of a capital nature, as 
something approaching to sacrilege, to walk beyond a given number of 
yards on the Sabbath-day. The citizens ot Jerusalem, tired as they must 
have been with counting shekels all the week, were therefore as to fresh 
air, worse off in the promised land than they are at present. For in modern 
Europe they are permitted to take a stroll into the fields on owr Sabbath- 
day, whatever they may choose to do on their own; and it appears they 
now evince a degree of fondness for rurality not originally natural to their 
race ; being, it is said, as fond as wild cats of sleeping in the sun. For, 
among the interesting objects enumerated among the pleasant sights of a 
neighbouring capital, 

Jew-clothesmen, like shepherds, reclined under trees ! 
are especially noted; and must, therefore, we presume, be commonly to 
be seen. 

The religious observance of the Sabbath is likewise a first-rate virtue 
among all Christian nations—only no two of them ever agreed as to what 
kind of observance ought to be termed religious. ‘The Catholics, with a 
strong spice of Pagan disposition to festivity, celebrate the Sabbath with 
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fiddling and dancing, and a game at whist or backgammon. We, of the 
reformed party, leave out the fiddling and dancing, and keep slyly to the 
cards. Our brethren, the super-reformed, the antipodes of popery, the 
sour, stern, unimaginative dissenters, condemn every secular movement 
of the muscles on that day, as eminently sinful ; so that there is such a 
thing as an ungodly walk, an ungodly mirth, an ungodly flourishing of 
saucepans and ladles, for the very rigid eat cold dinners, and condemn 
Sabbath-cookery. 

Nay, the piety of the upper orders has of late arisen, in emulation, 
perhaps, of the dissenters, to so high a pitch, that they have adopted a 
kind of religious uniform, any variation from which is to be set down as 
a mark of reprobation. Among the articles of this uniform, a white cra- 
vat is of the greatest importance. Every shade of a different colour is 
understood to be emblematical of a falling short of that supreme purity 
which our most religious aristocracy claim as one of their privileges ; and 
black marks the extreme deficiency, the utter want of all godly feelings. 
This being the state of the case, our readers will not be at all surprised 
to hear that a young gentleman was lately refused admission into White- 
hall Chapel, on the ground that he had an impious-coloured cravat, or 
stock, on his neck. Good heavens! what? hope to be allowed to address 
the Divinity in the King’s own chapel, with a heterodox bandage round 
his throat! To step in among piously uniformed lords, perhaps princes, 
with his dark-coloured satanic stock! What a wilful tempting of divine 
Providence! What a shameless irreverence of every thing sacred and 
clerical! We believe, too, that this most ungodly garment was actually 
black ; and there its wearer stood, perking his pandemoniac stock in the 
face of the pious door-keeper, like Satan at the gates of heaven! But 
this earthly Saint Peter was of sturdy mould, and withstood the entrance 
of the man of sinfal cravat with great vigilance ; and, though the pealing 
organ and words of peace sounded dulcetly within, while ever and anon 
breezes of heavenly fragrance came wafting out of the half-opened door 
from the essenced kerchiefs of court beauties, yet the silent Shibboleth 
about his neck kept the sinner in the vestibule of the sanctuary, and 
compelled him at length to tarn away, like a lost spirit, to add to his 
transgressions, perhaps, in some neighbouring tavern. 

After receiving so mortifying a rebuff at a church-door, it is searcely 
to be supposed that the gentleman with the ungodly cravat would go, on 
that very morning, to hear the word at any other place. He must have 
been in a frame of mind altogether unfit for it. Suppose him then to 
stroll about idly and carelessly, and not to go to a tavern, still he would 
be incurring the penalty denounced by the law against all those who do 
not attend divine service on the Sabbath-day. Here, then, is a free-born 
Englishman, incurring the displeasure of the law because he prefers one 
coloured cravat to another! 

Let us reflect a moment on “ the wisdom of our ancestors” respecting 
this virtue of Sabbath-keeping. We suppose the most religious and 
virtuous martyr, King Charles I., will be allowed to have been one of our 
wise ancestors, (we speak in the usual metaphorical style, for God forbid 
that we should claim to be descended from any kings or martyrs ;) and, 
if so, it must be allowed, that in the present question we have presumed 
to differ very considerably from this our ancestor. He thought, and, 
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observe, his favourite Archbishop thought also, that the best possible way 
of serving God on Sunday was, to get your head broken with a cudgel, 
or to break your neighbour’s. The King and the Archbishop trumped up 
between them a ‘ Book of Sports,’ enumerating the various ‘‘ recreations” 
which were commanded to be practised on ‘‘ the Lord's-day;” among 
which were “ dancing, leaping, vaulting, shooting, May-games, Whit- 
sunnals, maurice-dancers, wrestling, cudgel-playing,” &e. And so in- 
tent was the martyr King upon having the Sabbath celebrated after this 
most pious fashion, that he published a ‘* declaration” expressly enjoin- 
ing it; and it was further ordered, that all clergymen who refused to 
read his book of Sports to their parishioners should be imprisoned or 
suspended. ‘The following is the order he wrote to Laud on the 
occasion :— 
“ Cuares Rex, 

“ Canterbury—See that our declaration concerning recreations on 

the Lord’s-day, after evening service, be printed.” 


Now we need say no more to convince our readers how strangely we 
have degenerated on this head from the wisdom of our ancestors. We, 
of the nineteenth century, have decided that it is a crime punishable at 
law, even to clip our whiskers or our beards on the Sabbath; and an 
irreligious country barber has actually been fined, in the course of this 
present year, for operating on that day on his brother’s chin, as a warn- 
ing to all his brethren of the lower orders, that it were much better for 
them to emulate the Jews in length of beard, than flourish their razors 
ona Sunday. This is setting the wisdom of our ancestors at nought 
with a vengeance. But, supposing that it zs a crime to pass a piece of 
sharp steel over a man’s chin on a certain day of the week, and that a 
wise legislature ought to empower magistrates to fine poor people for 
trimming up each other’s persons on that day; it is also a crime for those 
same poor people'to absent themselves from public worship on the Sab- 
bath; and it is accounted indecent for them to go to church with a long 
beard. Necessity frequently compels them to Jabour late on the preced- 
ing night; wearied nature demands repose when their labour is con- 
cluded. They cannot, therefore, prepare themselves on Saturday to 
appear decently in church; the barber is fined if he shaves them on 
Sunday; they themselves may be fined if they go not to church; their 
sense of decency, the pride which is natural to every human being, for- 
bid them to go in an unclean and despicable condition. What are they 
to do? 

But, further than this, it is immoral to eat nuts or apples, or to wor- 
ship God in the fields, at a certain hour of one day in every week, be- 
cause at that hour a great number of your fellow-citizens choose to sit in 
little wooden boxes in a building set apart for the purpose, to hear a man 
in black pronounce from a printed or written book a certain number of 
words, or to talk or sleep while they appear to be listening. Morality, 
therefore, is a thing of time and place; and in every city in Europe 
there are moral and immoral districts, and hours in which it is not 
lawful to look at the sun, unless it be through pretty bits of painted 
glass stuck in frames in » wall. Five minutes before one o'clock, lackeys 
and hackney and ott coachmen sit slumbering or motionless at the 
door of a certain edifice. It would be impiety to stir. Sharp beadles 
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perch about like vultures at the corners of streets, lying in wait for wicked 
old apple women, who are suspected to be addicted to take money for 
their fruit at the most unseemly hours. The clock strikes—and lo! the 
vomitoria of a hundred vast buildings pour out their thousands of hungry 
countenances. Countless carriages ate filled—whips crack—coachmen 
swear—horses snort and neigh—and ten thousand wheels, and innume- 
rable voices, and noise and laughter and merriment, constitute a scene 
of confusion not inferior to that at Nimrod’s tower. 

Here, then, our morality is regulated by the clock. In other respects, 
it is under still stranger guidance—under that of our avarice, of our folly, 
of our whim, of every turn of temper and opinion. Have we not a host 
of six or seven thousand men in pay, to preach humanity, charity, and 
what not, to the people perpetually? Have we not in our mouths the 
words of peace and glad tidings to all mankind? And are we not con- 
tented, priests and all, to sweeten our tea daily with the blood of the 
negroes We can call that by no better name, which is wrang out of 
broken hearts, and mutilated Jimbs, and degradation, and slavery. Yet 
we shall hear the spruce scholar, the man of modern civilization, talk 
with exultation of Athenian slaves, and Spartan helots ; and congratu- 
late himself over his tea and West Indian sugar, that our ‘“‘ glorious con- 
stitution” knows neither helots nor slaves. Good God! not know 
them! Why, they have been sold in London, by one Christian to another, 
within the present year; and owners of thousands of helots sit nightly in 
the Britishsenate. Not know slaves! Every living expounder of the con- 
stitution sweetens his mulled wine, his punch, his{coffee, with that which 
drew many a heart-rending groan froma slave. Yet all these honour- 
able and learned gentlemen are men of nice virtue and morality; generous 
men, many of them, who will subscribe fifty pounds to a public charity, 
that their names may appear at the tail of that sum in the newspapers. 
What happy wights are we, to have been born in this most moral, most 
civilized, most religious, most virtuous age! The most glorious, most 
free, most liberal and chivalrous age that has been since the creation! 
Yet, with all our civilization, we keep millions of black slaves, under one 
denomination or another, both in the East and in the West; and live 
under la ws so utterly barbarous and stupid, that many an honest man 
cannot obtain justice through their means in forty years; thousands not 
at all; under laws which enact penalties so entirely disproportioned to 
the offence, that honest-minded humane juries are fain to perjure them- 
selves, in order to screen a few erring boys from their senseless severity.' 

Besides, here are our wise, our matchless laws playing over again the 
persecuting tricks of the barbarous ages in matters of opinion. Scores of 
people are now languishing in jail for some mistake about the three 
sides of a triangle; while the Deity himself, under one of his appella- 
tions, is fiendishly caricatured, and with impunity, in the streets of a 
Christian capital! Yes, horrible as it no doubt is, Sceptics, Deists, 
Christians, Turks, and Jews, may all see, on any day in the week, an 
actual caricature of Gop himself, at Carlile’s shop, in Fleet-street! ! 
The laws which have imprisoned the very owner of this shop for years,— 
which are ready and able to imprison any man at any time for publishing 
a book of religious controversy,—these same laws, it would seem, have 





' See Examiner, November 6, 
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not the power to break a pane of glass, and remove this horrible carica- 
ture, equally offensive to men of all creeds, Wisdom of our ancestors ! 
you are non-plussed here. You never thought of this! 

We might go on and fill volumes with the bare enumeration of the 
absurdities we bind up among our notions of virtue and morality. Let 
the above, however, suffice for the present. We know the natural aver- 
sion all have to hear of their own frailties; and we observe, without 
surprise, how much pains are generally taken by candidates for popu- 
larity to avoid all mention of the hateful topic. But it is well for us, 
after all, to try to know what we are; to peep into our own breasts, 
though we should find there nothing but snakes and scorpions. If we 
are displeased with such guests, we may strangle them, or drive them 
out ; but not with the cords and spells of fashionable morality. It were 
worth the while, if persecution could be chained up during the discus- 
sion, to search once more to the bottom of these things; but, although 
this be the nineteenth century, the most civilized age, &c., that 
has ever been, yet every person must know, who has ever thought at all 
upon the subject, that it would be a rather perilous undertaking to argue 
publicly upon the principles of morals, since there are so many interested 
in misapprehending, and so many incapable of apprehending, any thing 
at all of the matter, Both,these classes always unite to persecute the 
innovator ; and whoever will not sing the old song, being once christened 
innovator, is treated as a public enemy, as a man against whom all good 
people should cast astone, Requiescant in pace! 





STANZAS—BY T. K. HERVEY.' 


How sweet to sleep, where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the. breast, 

Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And pain is lulled to rest ;— 

Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 

To anchor in the silent grave ! 


That quiet land, where, perii past, 
The weary win a long repose, 
The bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes ; 
And lowly grief, and lordly pride, 
Lie down, like brothers, side by side ! 


The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb, 

Nor waking to despair. 
Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 





1 From ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ a Literary Album for 1826, Edited by T. RK. 
Hervey, and published by Lupton Relfe. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 7. 2K 





GENERAL PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, AND OBSTACLES 10 ITS 
INTRODUCTION IN BRITISH INDIA.’ 


The establishment of Mechanics’ Institutions—their extraordinary progress 
and success, and the ardent thirst for information evinced by those fur whose 
benefit they are intended, must afford great pleasure to everylover of his country. 
The age of monopoly is GoNE BY —knowledge is open to all; and that knowledge 
may be generally commuuicated without incurring those dangers which some 
timid persons yet apprehend, is an assertion your committee firmly believe which 
cannot be successfully controverted. Those whose principles are unfounded in 
reason, or hostile to human happiness and the interests of morality and religion, 
may indeed fear the light ; and their alarm may wear the disguise of prudential 
caution. But it is not for Christians to become parties to such a confederacy — 
Twentiera Report. 


THERE is no feature of the present times to which we can turn our 
regards with so much satisfaction, as to the progress of education. The 
public mind in this country has received a powerful impulse in favour 
of the general diffusion of knowledge, which is daily acquiring new force. 
In such a cause, when distinguished patriots and ardent philanthropists 
lead the way, the liberal and enlightened ~f every class soon follow in 
their train. As the first fruits of what has been done become visible, 
new labourers are attracted into the field. Their accumulated energies 
produce a more abundant return, till even sloth and apathy are fired 
with emulation to earn a share in the generous vintage. Fortunately, 
ten years of public tranquillity have at last afforded us leisure to culti- 
vate the arts of peace. No longer distracted with foreign wars, our na- 
tional energies are now turned with undivided force to internal improve- 
ment. In addition to this, we enjoy a domestic tranquillity still more 
rare. A popular ministry has moderated the violence of the political 
struggle which usually agitates this country. ‘The great leading parties 
seem to be nearly resting on their arms as if by mutual consent; and 
while this virtual trace continues, their only honourable ground of con- 
tention is, which shall most effectually, in their different ways, promote 
the public good. Those in power, obeying at last the spirit of the age 
so long inculcated upon them by their opponents, take to themselves the 
merit of amending our systems of judicature and revenue; while those 
in opposition, earn the meed of public applause and gratitude by forward- 
ing with all their influence the means best calculated to improve the 
condition of the many, by raising them in the scale of intellectual and 
moral beings. So many causes, by a happy conjunction of circumstances 
co-operating towards one end, promise, we think, to raise England to 
a prouder mental eminence than she has yet attained among the nations 
of the earth. 





1 Twentieth Report of the British and Foreign School Society to the General 
Meeting, May 18th, 1825. pp. 146. 

Prospectus and First Report of the Madras Central School connected with 
the London Missionary Society. Madras, March fst, 1825. pp. 20. 

Review of the History, Design, and Preseut State of the Religious, Benevolent, 
and Charitable Institutions, founded by the British in Calcutta.—By Charles 
Lushingtou, Esq., one of the principal Secretaries to the Government of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1824, 8vo. ‘ 
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Our principal object at present is to inquire, how far this spirit of 
public improvement has extended to our possessions in the East—those 
splendid acquisitions which have been called, and might truly be made, 
the brightest jewel in the British crown. What has the most enlightened 
of nations done for the vast benighted regions under her care? Has she 
employed for their improvement means worthy of herself and of them, 
proportioned to the power in her hands, and adequate to the end desired ? 
Widely different, indeed, is the prospect presented by these two portions 
of the British dominions. The foregoing picture of the progress of educa- 
tion in this country, is almost totally reversed in India. There “ the 
age of monopoly” is not “ gone by,” but flourishing in full vigour: there 
‘“* knowledge is no¢ open to all;” but, on the contrary, the commonest 
means of useful instruction are hardly within the reach of one ina thou- 
sand. In this situation are many millions of British subjects in the East; 
and though the overflowings of British philanthropy haye been attracted 
to this extensive waste, its improvement is thwarted by monopoly in its 
most monstrous form. But before entering minutely into the state of 
education in India, it will be well to take a brief glance at what is going 
on in other countries. 

As to the progress of education in the United Kingdom, the British 
and Foreign School Society’s Report (p. 6.) states, that the number of 
children educated in the central schools since their establishment, is 
23,237, viz., 15,525 boys, and 7,712 girls. These schools contain the 
offspring of Jews and Christians, Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians and Dissenters, in one body, “‘ without preference or dis- 
tinction.” (p.9.) In the metropolis there are sixty schools on the British 
system, containing nearly 10,000 children. The whole number receiv- 
ing instruction in schools of every description, is computed at 67,000. 
But as the population of London in 1821 was 1,225,694, it is calculated 
that 55,000 children are still without the means of education. This is 
on the hypothesis, that the number who are of an age eligible for in- 
struction, is equal to one-tenth of the whole population. 

The “ Society for the educating of the Poor in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland,” has under its superintendence 75 schools, in which instruc- 
tion is communicated to many thousand children; and in the southern 
parts of the Highlands, upwards of eighty schools are supported by the 
Gaelic School Society. Of the progress of the “‘ Society for promoting 
the education of the Poor in Ireland,” a cheering account is given. During 
the year ending January 5th, 1825, no less than 1,169 schools (twenty of 
them established in jails) had received assistance by grants of money for 
building or repairs, school requisites, &c., to the amount of 19,4051. 
The total number of schools under the patronage of this Society is 1,490, 
and they contain upwards of 100,000 scholars. ‘The issue ‘of books 
during the last year, amounted to 172,816, making a total of 957,456 
volumes since the opening of their Depository in November 1817. 
Grants of books had been made for the use of 133 lending libraries, 
amounting to 14,217 volumes. To carry forward these plans, 22,000/. 
was voted in the last session of Parliament. 

Next, with respect to the progress of education in continental Europe, 
it is stated, that a central school has been established at St. Petersburgh, 
under the patronage of his Imperial Majesty; and, according to the 
report of Captain Cochrane, the well known traveller, the British system 
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of tuition is now pretty generally diffused throughout the Russian empire ; 
and is even flourishing in the frigid clime of Siberia. Sweden is follow- 
ing the example ; the system of mutual instruction being there generally 
introduced by a royal edict. It deserves particularly to be noted, that 
the fees of church livings, and some funds now in the hands of the 
Swedish clergy, are to be so economized as that a portion of them may be 
made available for the purposes of publie instruction. This is an example 
well worth the attention of the richest church establishment in the uni- 
verse. In Denmark also, the British system, after a strict scrutiny into 
its merits, had obtained the royal sanction, A model school had been 
opened at Copenhagen, and 244 seminaries, on the same plan, esta- 
blished throughout the country; which number is expected to be soon 
more than doubled. In France, notwithstanding the influence of the 
Jesuits, there are 45 schools on this system in Paris alone, containing 
40,000 pupils. Unhappy Spain is a dead blank on the map of improve- 
ment. In Portugal, one model school is permitted to exist: a royal 
decree having mercifully exempted it from the laws affecting education 
generally. In Tuscany, there are 30 of these schools; three in Naples, 
and four in the Papal territories : the sources of light gradually decaying 
as we approach the fountain-head of superstition. In Malta, the system 
has had very moderate success: the model school at Valetta would 
have sunk for want of pecuniary supplies, but for the kind patronage of 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings, who there sustained the 
drooping cause; and the grateful acknowledgments of the Society are 
aiso expressed for the similar zeal evinced by these noble personages, 
while resident in the East. The schools are likewise liberally supported 
in the Ionian islands. Considerable efforts are making to extend the 
benefits of general instruction to Greece, as far as funds can be procured. 
A Lancasterian schoo! has been opened at Athens; and there is another 
flourishing seminary at Argos, containing 150 children. Several of the 
Greek youths, who have received education in England, are engaged to 
communicate the same blessing to those in their native country, that 
** the land which once produced such men as Socrates, Xenophon, and 
Plato, may again enjoy the salutary influence of knowledge,’ A fair 
prospect is now presented of the British system being introduced into 
Egypt, under the enlightened patronage of Mohammed Ali; an account 
ofit, prepared in Arabic, by Professor Macbride, of Oxford, having been 
printed at Cairo, and circulated by the Pasha among his friends. At 
the other extremity of Africa, the schools established and supported by 
the Colonial Government of the Cape of Good Hope are said to be 
highly flourishing. 

Turning now to the American continent, and beginning with the 
British possessions at its northern extremity, there also we find the cause 
of education going on prosperously, and making its way even among the 
savages of the forest. It is stated, that twe Indians, who had learned 
the British system at the model school of Montreal, were destined for 
St. Francis, an Indian village, where a school-house for 100 children was 
about to be built. But in the United States of North America, we have 
the most gratifying proof of the progress and salutary effects of education, 
aided by the superior advantages of a free government. ‘‘ It is worthy 
of particular notice,” says the Report (p. 30), “ that the Free School 
Society of New York (in which city there are ten schools, containing 
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4384 scholars) has educated, within the last 18 years, more than 20,000 
children ; and that only one of them has been traced to a criminal court!” 
On this, it is observed, that in the State of New York ample provision is 
made for the permanent supply of education by legislative enactments—- 
* an example worthy of imitation.” 

Among the rising states of the South, education has not been neg- 
lected, even amid the destructions of war and their struggles for inde- 
pendent national existence. Upwards of fifty schools have been esta- 
blished in Buenos Ayres, and are supported at the publie expense, 
containing more than 3000 children, Theré are 200 in the model school 
of Lima; and the Gospel has been translated into the language of the 
Native Peruvians, by a descendant of the Incas. The government of 
Colombia has enacted, that schools, on the system of mutual instruction, 
shall be established in all the provinces; and there is a near prospect of 
the same being done in Mexico. Thus, in a great part of Europe and 
America, the cause of knowledge is rapidly advancing with the powerful 
patronage of the rulers and the cordial co-operation of the people. ‘“‘ These 
favourable indications (says the British and Foreign Society) will animate 
the minds of the benevolent, and lead them to anticipate with confidence 
the extermination of that hostility to knowledge which still in some 
quarters exists, and has been unblushingly avowed. That those who 
LOVE DARKNESS RATHER THAN LiGuT should aim to cool our ardour 
and obstruct our efforts, is not surprising.” 

We now proceed to inquire, what has been done in British India, 
that quarter of the world where of all others the widest door is opened for 
the spread of knowledge: Whether we consider the extent of the field, 
the character of the people, or the power we possess of improving them, 
every consideration would lead us to hope for something great for a people 
under the auspices of that power which has been styled by Bolivar “ the 
Mistress of Nations.’’ While from Great Britain, as a centre, the rays 
of knowledge are diffused to her distant possessions in America and 
Africa, penetrating even the wigwam of the fierce Canadian hunter, 
and the craal of the rude Hottentot ; what rapid amelioration might we 
not expect for the docile Hindoo, submissive alike to our political and 
intellectual sway ; already trained to the ‘gentle habits of civilized life, 
and thirsting for instruction? As to the duty incumbent upon the rulers 
of India, of communicating such instruction, they are bound, in the first 
place, by the obligation which every government owes to its subjects, whose 
benefit is the only legitimate object of its existence. Secondly, they 
owe it to the character of the distinguished country which gave them birth 
to use every means in their power to enlighten the millions plunged in 
ignorance and error over whom they rule. Thirdly, the supreme legisla- 
tive power of the British dominions has solemnly inculcated that duty 
upon the Government of India. Fourthly, this Government, with a 
surplus territorial revenue of from two to four millions annually at its 
disposal, and the learning and talents of the mother-country in over- 
flowing abundance within its reach, has in its hands greater means 
of public improvement than any other government on earth. Fifthly, by 
a monopoly which shuts cut the exercise of those talents in its territories, 
except in its own employ and with its permission, it has charged itself 
with the duty of doing (what other governments may with less injustice 
have to be done by the public) the whole—so as to compensate its sub- 
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jects for having cut them off from the natural advantages open to every 
other people in the world. The existence of these obligations has been 
confessed, though not nearly to the full extent, in a Resolution of the 
Bengal Government, during the short administration of John Adam, Esq. 
It is dated the 18th of July 1823, and is as follows :— 


The attention of the Governor-General in Council is sedulously directed to 
the important subject of public instruction. In furtherance of that object, 
public aid has been afforded to those useful and laudable institutions, the 
School-Book Society, and the Caleutta School Society, as well as the Hindvo 
College founded in 1817, and superintended by some of the principal Hindoo 
gentlemen in the city. No wise or just government can be indiflerent to the 
literary or moral improvement of its subjects ; and other and more extensive 
measures may be formed for the education of the various classes of the in- 
habitants of the British possessions. The subject is one of the highest im- 
portance to the Government and the people. The diffusion of liberal educa- 
tion among the natives of India may be rendered a blessing, or perverted 
into a curse, to the country, according to the mauner in which it is carried 
into effect. If, by any improbable combinaticn of circumstances, a misguided 
zeal or overheated enthusiasm should mingle in this important pursuit, the 
most disastrous consequences may be produced both to the wie and their 
rulers. But cirected to its proper and legitimate end, and conducted with 
the judgment, discretion, and sobriety which, I trust, will never be lost sight 
of, and above all, with the full concurrence and cordial co-operation of the 
Natives, it cannot fail to produce the most extensive and decided benefits, 
both to the Government of the country, and to the millions under its sway. 


Tn the ‘‘ misguided zeal” and ‘ overheated enthusiasm” here depre- 
cated, -we find a striking application of the passage in the School Society's 
Report, which says: ‘‘ That those who love darkness rather than 


light, should aim to cool our ardour and obstruct our efforts, is not sur- 
prising.” Excepting on this principle, the expression of such apprehensions 
in India, of all other places, would be most unaccountable. For there, in- 
stead of an excess of enthusiasm, requiringto be damped by the denuncia- 
tions of Government, the efforts of private benevolence to promote education 
labour under the greatest discouragements. The liberal and enlightened 
among the European part of the community, who are most likely to feel 
such an enthusiasm, are mere birds of passage, residing in India a few 
years to acquire wealth, but looking to another distant country as their 
ultimate resting-place and home. They are too keenly bent on this ob- 
ject to be able to afford much of their time and attention to the condition 
and improvement of the people among whom they temporarily sojourn. 
As justly observed in a periodical published in Calcutta : 

Between the unavoidable effects of climate, and the extent of occupation 
which devolves upon individuals of most wealth and influence, even those 
hest disposed towards charitable institutions, cannot give them more than 
«an inconsiderable portion of their timevand interest.” From these causes 
there are radical defects in the constitution of most of them: their utility is 
variable, and their existence precarious. 

The benevolence and liberality of the community are, in like manner, 
powerfully directed to other objects, by circumstances peculiar to their 
situation. ‘They have but slender inducement to bestow their wealth in 
creating institutions among a people with whom they have no permanent 
tie, and in a country which they are only anxious to leave behind them. 
Whereas, in England, the wealthy and benevolent raise monuments 
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to philanthropy and to fame, in the hope of passing the remainder 
of their days in contemplating their utility and beauty, or console their 
death-beds with bequests, whose benefits may secure to them the blessings 
of their children’s children. To such feelings we owe many valuable 
charitable endowments in various parts of the country, some of which are 
entirely supported, and others greatly aided, by the wealth drawn from 
India, on which, however, the donors probably never bestowed a single 
mite in charity; for there, as observed by the same writer,? they labour 
under the influence of very different feelings : 


Whether put in practice or not, most individuals here look forward to a 
return to Europe, and consider every drain upon their purses as so many days 
added to their Indian residence. With this impression (and a very natural 
one it is) the best-disposed will sometimes draw back the extended hand, and 
curb the spirit that yearns to convert base metal into Llessings to the poor. 
Grants made under such circumstances (to charitable institutions) can never 
be of very large amount. ‘They can never be such as to form a perpetual and 
improving source of revenue: 100 or 1000 rupees are mere mites in the scale 
where lacs would be well bestowed, and are needed for permanent benefits, 
In like manner, most persons who die bere bequeath their property to rela- 
tions at home, connected often by a recollected and imaginary tie, which 
more intimate knowledge would uften snap asunder in favour of the purposes 
of public good. 

Such is the community which the Company’s Government thinks it 
necessary to caution against ‘* misguided zeal, and overheated enthusi- 
asm” in the cause of education! What degree of apathy and indifference, 
short of total neglect, would satisfy such alarmists? Yet in India, we 


are assured, “ very few institutions could exist a day without the con- 


tributions of individuals.” Since, then, such voluntary aid from private 
benevolence is counteracted, if not totally repressed, by the non-colonizing 
policy of the Company, and the little that may be done is still viewed with 
suspicion and distrust, as pregnant with danger, as liable to become a 
curse instead of a blessing,—the Company thereby imposes on itself the 
stronger obligation of doing alone, what it will not trust others todo. It 
gives us a right to demand of it more even than is expected of any other 
government on earth ; since, by an unnatural law, it deprives its subjects 
of the natural advantages open to every other people, by chasing away 
those who would voluntarily instruct and enlighten them, We shall 
now, therefore, inquire what degree of compensation it has made them. 

Let us take-the authority of a person on the spot, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
who will not be suspected of any bias towards our views of Indian policy ; 
who has, in fact, been the partisan and adulator (almost the professional 
eulogist) of every successive Government of Bengal, and is, therefore, the 
best possible evidence against it. In summing up the result of ad/ that 
has been done by British benevolence to enlighten India, including what 
has been done by Government, he says (p. 229): 

Nothing can be more absurd, nor, indeed, more unfair, than to suppose 
that the influence of the educating and converting institutions is felt widely 
over our dominions, or to confound Calcutta and its vicinity with all India. 
In the mofussil it is hardly possible to meet a Native who can copy......The 
Hlindoos of the distant towns have no notion [i. e. neither means nor motive] 
of studying European languages and literature; and how much iess likely 


2 Dr. Bryce’s * Quarterly Oriental Magazine,’ for December 1824. 
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are the people of the villages to entertain such a pupae What, in fact, 
after all, are the means hitherto applied to the worthy objects which all these 
institutions have in view? Let them be regarded as operating within the 
narrow circle of the capital and its vicinity, and, though still small, they are 
something ; but spread them, in imagination, over the vast popu'ation of 
India, and estimating them at the highest rate of two lacs of rupees per an- 
num, we shall have less than one FARTHING per head, per annum, to expend 
on the education of the Hindoos !! 


This is the mighty amount of what has been done for India by its 
liberal and enlightened rulers, with their millions of surplus revenue. 
They bestow on the improvement of their overtaxed subjects dess than 
ONE FARTHING per head per annum! _ Let this prodigious sacrifice 
be borne in mind, and enumerated in all future eulogies on British bene- 
volence and philanthropy in the East. The Reverend reviewer, after re- 
cording the fact, immediately adds, as if in bitter irony, addressing 
himself to those who should presume “to laugh to scorn” the efforts of 
the conquerors of India to enlighten the minds and ameliorate the con- 
dition of their Native subjects: 

Let them read (says he) the work we have had under review; and if they 
are not convinced that we have raised a ¢rophy to our moral as well as our 
political ascendancy in the East, we despair of ever finding them acknowledge 
a truth, which, notwithstanding their obstinacy, is every day coming more 
and more home to the conviction of the unbiassed and unprejudiced ob- 
server, and which the ‘History of the Institutions,’ 3 &c. will more and more 
confirm. 

This farthing trophy is truly worthy of the Company and its admirers. 
He then-goes on to say, with most laughable gravity, that it furnishes a sa- 
tisfactory refutation of the “ calumnies” uttered against the restriction of 
the press: ‘‘ For not only is the press in India,” he alleges, ‘‘ open to every 
thing that can ameliorate the religious and moral condition of its Natives, 
but Government itself runs a race with the most benevolent individuals, and 
the most charitable and zealous societies, in encouraging it to send 
forth every work that can be useful to this truly patriotic and enlightened 
purpose.” All this by the said wonderful farthing ! which, although 
allowed to accumulate at compound interest, would not purchase a mode- 
rate-sized volume for each of its subjects during the whole course of their 
lives. But that Government must, of course, be liberal and enlightened 
which gives the Reverend reviewer a stationery clerkship of 600/. a year, 
and refuses to turn him out of it, though ordered by the Directors and 
Board of Control to doso, Had he received only a farthing per annum 
his praises might have been less enthusiastic. For he himself confesses 
very candidly, (p. 228,) that-— 

In these degenerate days virtue is rarely thought its own reward; and the 
zeal that is not stimulated by a sentiment of advantage, is not likely in this 
country (India) to survive more than one hot season ! 

The Reverend Divine’s stationery zeal must consequently be now 
brought down almost to the freezing point, by the retterated orders of 
the Court of Directors to deprive him of his snug appointment. 

To examine the subject somewhat more in detail. — At the same 
time, when the Government of Mr. Adam made the declaration above 








endeavour to do it justice, 
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quoted, as to the dangers to be apprehended from “‘ misguided zeal and 
overheated enthusiasm” interfering with education-—with the view evi- 
dently of guarding against such a result, the Governor-General in Council 
resolved to appoint— —_ ' 

A General Committee of Public Instruction, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of education in that part of India, and of the public institutions de- 
signed for its promotion ; and of considering, and, from time to time, submit- 
ting to Government, the suggestion of such measures at it might appear expe- 
dient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of the people, and the 
improvement of their moral character. 

Such an institution is in itself very proper, and its professed object very 
fine ; but of what use is it, except to delude the public with a false show 
of anxiety to promote education, while the means used are so totally in- 
adequate? On that occasion it was also resolved to add half a farthing 
more to the funds then available, in these words :— 

The Governor. General in Council deems it sufficient to record his resolu- 
tion, (subject, of course, to the approval of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors,) to appropiate to the object of public education the sum of one lac of 
rupees per annum, in addition to such assignments as were made by the Bri- 
tish Government previously to the Act of the 53d of his late Majesty ; and 
likewise, of course, exclusively of any endowments which may have been, or 
may be, made by individuals applicable to a like purpose. 

We cannot tell whether this proposed boon was confirmed by the Com- 
pany’s Directors or not ; but it would reflect a degree of honour on the 
memory of Mr. Adam, if, like his raising of new regiments, it did not 
look too much like an art to gain popularity, at nu expense to himself, 
without any sacrifice whatever, either of his own property or prejudices, 
It is the more suspicious, as the grant was made on the 7th of July 1823, 
when Lord Amherst was already on the shores of India, to whom, had 
the resolution in Council been postponed a few days, the honour of it 
would have belonged. Whether the grant might be rescinded er aot by 
his superiors, Mr. Adam knew he would equally have the honour of pro- 
posing it. Like the man who, though having no property to leave, 
filled his will with many splendid legacies, on being asked by his lawyer 
where they were to come from, replied, that this was nothing to him ; 
the bequests would show his good will. 

However this may be, from all the accounts before us, the aid afforded 
by Government appears to extend to very few indeed of the few chari- 
table or benevolent institutions in India The following abstract from 
the British and Foreign School Society’s Report, (p. 106,) shows, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, the amount of the exertions of all the vari- 
ous societies for the education of children in British India; including 


Serampore, and other foreign settlements :-— 

Namber of Children educated, 
Government Schools (at Chinsura) ‘ ; ; ‘ 2,700 

Church Missionary Society ditto (at Burdwan, Benares, Mee- 
rut, Tranquebar, &c.) ; > R P ° 6,917 
School Society (at Calcutta) : ‘ ; ‘ 2,200 
London Missionary Society (at Calcutta, Chinsura, Surat, &c.) 2,149 
American Missionary Society (at Bombay) . ‘ d 1,200 
Baptist Missionary (Caleutta, Serampore, &c.) o ‘ 1,090 
Education Society (at Bombay) : ; : ; 1,000 
Christian School Society (at Calcutta) ° : 649 


Carry forward. . » 18,505 
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Number of Children educated. 
Brought forward . . 18,505 


Scottish (at Bankote) ‘ . 501 
Wesleyan (at Negapatam) 122 
Dutch Missionary (at Pullicat) 80 


19,208 
Estimated number of those, respecting whom returns have not 
2,000 


been received : ; ‘ 5 . P 
Total number of children educated . . . . . 21,208 


Twenty-one thousand ¢ receiving education, out of a population con- 
taining nearly as many millions of youth requiring instruction! Or, to 
take the computation of J. Douglas, Esq. of Caners, in his ‘ Hints on Mis- 
sions,’ quoted in the Prospectus of the Madras Central School, that “ the 
number of those of an age to receive education in India greatly exceeds 
ten millions,” the means of instruction are not yet within the reach of 
one in five hundred. But the total inadequacy of the means is not the 
only evil: the degrading policy of the Government renders these slender 
means in a great measure abortive. In other countries education is sti- 
mulated by the splendid rewards held out to learning and talents. Paren- 
tal affection and youthful ambition are excited by the prospect of future 
honour and promotion, to sow diligently the early seeds of knowledge. 
The learned professions, the public service, the highest oflices of state, the 
senate-house, hold out innumerable brilliant prospects to rouse the ardour 
of the youthful student. Invited by these bright prizes, ever kept in pub- 
lic view,-thousands of new candidates for fame and promotion are daily 
pouring from our seminaries, and pressing forward into the world; while 
thousands more advance in successive ranks behind them, to supply their 
place. It is very different in the Company’s territories, where all high 
situations are filled by persons from another quarter of the world; and 
where the fact of being born a Company's subject bars every avenue to 
rank and dignity against all who labour under this misfortune. What 
inducement have they to acquire learning, who see their hopes bounded 
to the rank of a military corporal or serjeant, a mixer of medicines, or a 
copying clerk ?—who know that they are condemned, in their own coun - 
try, to be mere ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” from which no 
mental cultivation can raise them, although it may make them feel 
more keenly their degradation. As a proof. of the manner in which this 
operates on education, we give an extract from a letter of the Rev. J. 
Hands, (Rep. p. 95,) dated Bellary, 18th Aug. 1824 :— 

A few years ago we formed a school in the Mission-garden, for the purpose 
of teaching the English language, and affording a superior education tu a 
number of the superior Native youth, that we might form them for future 
schoolmasters and assistants in the mission About twenty were selected for 
this purpose; much personal labour was bestowed upon them by the Mis- 
sionaries ; and the progress many of them made afforded us much satistac- 
tion: but as soon as they had acquired a little English, &c. to qualify them 
for a public office or copyists, they every one left us, though some were offered 
a small salary to continue in the school. 

What stronger proof could be had of the debasing effect of that sys- 


4 The Report supposes, elsewhere, (p. 23,) that there may be 40,000 children 
in British India receiving education; but we do not see any calculation on which 
this high estimate is founded, 
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tem, by which no encouragement is held out for any thing beyond the 
very meanest acquirements ? The same thing is stated in the First Re- 
port of the Madras Central School, p. 8 :— 

It was found that many of the boys were merely desirous of learning a 
little English, that they might obtain situations in public offices. 

And what situations? The highest to which they can aspire are those 
of copying clerks, with salaries so low, that they would not enable Eu- 
ropean writers to live. Consequently, the extent of the education given, 
for the most part, is, the mechanical faculty of copying English, without 
understanding almost a single word of it. In support of this, we appeal to 
any one who knows anything of India. It isa mere mockery to talk of this 
as education to enlighten our Native subjects ; and no better than an idle 
farce to erect Sanscrit colleges and Madrissas for the encouragement of 
Sanserit and Arabic lore, while learning and learned men are denied any 
honour or reward. ‘To takea familiar instance, that of Rammohun Roy, 
a man, whose talents and acquiremeuts are known and admired in every 
part of the world, what countenance or mark of distinction has he ever 
enjoyed from the Company’s Government? None whatever; it has 
rather scowled upon him with jealous dislike, as if his superior attain- 
ments were treason against the state. His learning, talents, and virtues, 
would have secured him greater honour if he had been born the subject of 
the most barbarous despot on earth. But in Indiathey do not avail him 
a single straw, and only render the general degradation of his countrymen 
the more strikingly conspicuous. 

There is no demand for learning, unless among the pundits and mou- 
luvees, or law interpreters to the courts, (whose salaries are not sufficient 
to secure them against the most ordinary temptations of bribery,) and 
the debased race of wukeels or Native attorneys, who, under the present 
defective judicial system, are the greatest scourge to the country. As, in 
the present altered circumstances of India, therefore, Sanserit and Arabic 
learning are no longer the passport to high honours, they have become, 
particularly the former, little better than mere vehicles of superstition. 
Therefore, whatever be the object of the Bengal Government, in expend- 
ing on these objects the funds set apart for education, the result will evi- 
dently be the dissipation of them with the least possible utility. If there 
were a real demand for Sanscrit and Arabic learning, the Natives being 
already in possession of it, would require uo assistance from us to diffuse 
it more widely; nor do they need our aid to teach them those mysteries 
and fables which they have had among them for thousands of years past. 
Supposing they did petition for such a favour, is it our duty to grant it? or 
could we hope to improve them by keeping alive that which, the longer it 
has existed, has sunk them in a deeper gulf of degradation? Knowing 
this, can we mistake the object of those Christian rulers who are now 
propping up these temples of darkness which were falling of themselves 
into decay ; while they almost totally exclude their subjects from receiv- 
ing a single ray of real knowledge from a more enlightened part of the 
globe? Two colleges are erected by Government to perpetuate the 
ignorance of the East ; but not one is spoken of, or intended, to introduce 
the learning of the West.° 





5 European science and literature are taught, to some small extent, in the 
Vidalya, or Hindoo College, established under the patronage of Sir E. H, East, 
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The efforts of private benevolence to enlighten the Natives of India 
are deserving of far higher praise; because, however feeble, they are 
characterized by a sincere and honest desire to promote that object. 
Besides the obstacles already noticed, against which they have to 
struggle, their success has also been somewhat retarded by the same 
error committed in Ireland—too great an eagerness to make education 
the vehicle of religion. In the Schools at Burdwan, the Church Mis- 
sionaries have made the Christian Scriptures a class-book; and though 
they knew that this must excite the jealousy of many Native parents, 
they knew also that these parents were anxious to get English education 
for their children, and had no other means of procuring it. They insisted, 
therefore, that they should either take it with the religious admixture, 
or want it altogether. The Hindoos appear to have evinced more libe- 
rality than their teachers; for we are told in a passage of the Fourth 
Report respecting these schools, (which contain nearly two thousand 
pupils,) that ‘‘ That the Brahmins stood by and heard them speak of 
Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour of the world, and of his command 
to go and preach the Gospel unto all the world, without uttering a word 
of opposition.” Another remarkable instance of Hindoo liberality was 
afforded by Joynarayun Gossaul, and Kalee Sunker Gossaal, his son, 
natives of Benares, the great emporium of Brahminical learning. The 
former of these having founded a school there for general instruction, 
endowing it with about 250/. per annum, made ita rule of the institution, 
that the Christian New Testament should be used as a school-book in the 
first class. Although he died before the necessary deeds were executed, 
his son confirmed this singular bequest for a Hindoo. 

It must be observed, however, that this show of respect for the Chris- 
tian Scriptures is rather the effect of that courtesy and tolerance for 
which the Hindoos are so much distinguished, than of any degree of 
reverence for them as sacred books. There is mixed up with it, also, a 
considerable portion of deference for the class of persons, the rulers of 
the country, of whose faith they are the basis. We find the religion of 
the English much less respected among the Natives when they find it 
transmigrated into one of themselves. It is related that a Brahmin non- 
commissioned officer in the Company’s army having become a convert, 
and been baptized by Mr. Fisher, of Meerut, the feeling this excited 
against him among his comrades caused him to resign the service, 
Though European Christians are so highly respected, Native Christians 
are generally treated with the utmost contempt, and when the converts 
attempt to preach the word to their unbelieving brethren, they are an- 
swered with peltings and insult. 

All these, things betoken, that the show of respect for our religious 
books is more apparent than real. We therefore doubt the policy of 
the Missionaries in thrusting them down their throats whether they will 
or not; making the little Hindoos commit the greater part of Matthew’s 
Gospel to memory, (Rep. p. 95,) besides our Commandments, Cate- 
chisms, Prayers, &c. We of course agree with them, or with Pope, that 





late Judge in Bengal, and chiefly supported by wealthy Hindoos. But as to phy- 
sical science, says Mr. Lushington Reviewer, ‘* we have not seen any of the youth 
of that establishment versed in it beyond the limits of Joyee’s Dialogues ; and as 
to English literature we fear they are little farther advanced than some such mis- 
cellany as Blair’s ‘ Universal Reader,’ 
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’Tis education forms the vulgar mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
We are sensible that if the twig be taken young enough, it may be bent 
into any shape; for why else do those which spring up in one country 
become almost uniformly Mohammedans ; in another, Hindoos; in a 
third, Christians,—unless it be the effect of early bending? And of 
Christians, again, from the same cause, some minds take the curvature 
of the Greek Church, others of the Romish, others of the Protestant ; 
and not one in a thousand has sufficient strength of intellect to attain, 
of itself, the right line of truth. But to produce a permanent effect, the 
bending must be systematic and regular. Here, however, the tender 
plant, after suffering during the day the Christian manipulation of the 
Missionary, goes home at night to be twisted in another direction by the 
prejudices of a Hindoo family. Moses and Matthew have then to give 
place to Krishna and Doorga; the Bible to the Shaster; the prayer to 
the Pooja. Thus the facts of Christianity are disjoined from faith in their 
truth ; they are communicated, stripped of all their sacred associations to 
the mind of a child, to become most probably the jest and laughing- 
stock of his parents and relatives, to whose age and authority his weaker 
understanding must bow.¢ Thisis not adding ‘‘ the wisdom of the serpent’’ to 
‘*the harmlessness of thedove.” Such tuition(without the aid of a miracle) 
will probably do no more to convert the Hindoo children to Christianity, 
than the study of the Greek and Roman classics at our schools and uni- 
versities, to convert the body of our British youth into Pagans. Would it 
not be more worthy of Christian teachers, then, to abandon these insidious 
arts, which promise so little advantage, when they create an obstacle to 
the diffusion of education, which ought to be given for the sake of its 
own intrinsic value alone ? 

The Madras Central School Report states in one place, that “ with a 
view to the religious improvement, (of the scholars,) and in order to store 
their minds with correct principles, they are accustomed to commit to 
memory portions of Sacred Scripture ;” and at another place, (p. 13,) 
that “ the boys and their friends wished to dictate what course of read- 
ing should be pursued.” From what causes is not clearly explained, 
but apparently owing to the religious jealousy excited by schemes of 
proselytism, the boys were removed by their friends without any “ satis- 
factory” reason assigned. It is merely intimated that they were un- 
willing to enter into the ‘‘ specific plan” of the institution; and that too, 
though they received their ‘‘ whole support” from its funds. To remedy 
this spirit of desertion, a decisive measure was thought absolutely neces- 
sary. This was to demand from “ the parents or guardians of each boy 
applying for admission, a surrender of their power over him; and from 
the boy himself a written agreement to abide by the promise which he 





6 The Prospectus of the London Missionaries at Madras, gives the following 
account of the conduct of the Native teachers employed by Christians to give 
moral and religious instruction : ‘*These schoolmasters feel an utter abhorrence to 
all liberal notions of science and religion ; and although their employers may 
insist on the iu troduction of books having a moralizing tendency, and leading to 
correct notions of God and his works, yet when their conduct is not narrowly 
watched, they avail themselves of every opportunity (and a schoolmaster has 
many) to throw ridicule upon the new instructions.’’ What then is to be expected 
of the parents and friends of children at their own homes, where they cannot be 
“* watched”’ at all? 
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had now given, to conform to the rules of the school, and to continue his 
attendance and render his subsequent services for a specified term of 
years. This measure, when first proposed, was objected to by some in 
the school, who chose to withdraw rather than submit toit. Eleven 
assented to the agreement, and signed it.” This, it is said, ‘ insures the 
desired end ;” and it is therefore proposed to follow this plan in future. 
These boys, so bound for a term of years, (whether five or seven, or what 
period, is not stated,) are made to store their minds well with portions 
of Sacred Scripture ; and as they are also supported by the institution, 
so as to be altogether independent of their parents, we have no doubt 
that in this manner they may be converted to any thing that is desired ; 
especially as they are chosen at the plastic age of thirteen; experience 
having taught their teachers that such are preferable to those ‘‘ more 
advanced” in years. 

The plan of this institution, called the Madras Central School, seems, 
indeed, in every respect well calculated to accomplish its object. It is 
intended, “ instead of educating scholars, to educate schoolmasters.” 
‘* As the situation of teacher is one which many youths are anxious to 
hold, and for which many parents would willingly spare their children,” 
youths of talent were to be invited from the various stations, and a selec- 
tion made of those best qualified to be prepared for this purpose. They 
were to be chosen, at first, from the age of twelve to sixteen, (latterly not 
older than thirteen;) to be required to have been previously well read in 
their vernacular language, both on “ olas” and printed books. When ad- 
mitted into the Central School, they continue to study Tamil, Teloogoo, 
or Hindoostanee, (whichever is their native language,) until they have a 
thorough acquaintance with its grammatical principles. They are also 
to be instructed in the English language, in the elements of geography 
and astronomy, with the outlines of general history ; likewise, if practica- 
ble, in the most simple principles of chemistry ; and to be made ac- 
quainted with the plan of education adopted by the British and Foreign 
School Society. The Native and other books used in the school, are to 
be such only as have been inspected and approved (as free from all 
noxious matter) by the missionaries, who are also to have the immediate 
charge of the higher, or English classes; the Native languages being 
taught by respectable Native teachers selected for that purpose. 

These, and similar institutions, are exceedingly praiseworthy and 
honourable to the founders; but, unfortunately, they are totally imade- 
quate to supply the wants of the country. Ten or eleven teachers are in 
training where there is need for as many thousands ; two or three hundred 
pounds are raised by private contributions of one, five, or ten pounds, 
where millions would be well applied. The people are notoriously sunk 
in the deepest ignorance; their very learuiog is ignorance, and even 
worse,—tbe accumulated errors of ages, the lumber of some thousand 
years. Great Britain, with shame be it spoken, who boasts to be the 
most enlightened of nations, leaves her subjects in that lost and degraded 
state throughout those vast territories, from which, for more than half a 
century, she has annually drawn millions of her wealth. But it is unfair 
to charge upon the nation this load of infamy, from which even the Holy 
Alliance would shrink. It is the munificent Company, which a'lows 
a farthing per annum for the education of its subjects, out of its surplus 
territorial revenue! What member of the Holy Alliance does less than 
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this for public improvement? We ought rather to beg pardon of that 
illustrious body for so degrading a comparison; when the magnificent 
institutions raised for promoting education by at least one of its members, 
the King of Prussia, has made one of the first poets of our age and 
country exclaim, that he envied him the happiness of being a king.7 

But the little done to improve our native subjects is far from being the 
worst evil of the Company’s system: it unfortunately has a direct ten- 
dency to degrade them. In the memorial of Rammohun Roy, and other 
distinguished natives, to the King of England, they state that, ‘* Under 
their Mohammedan rulers they enjoyed every political privilege in com- 
mon with the Musulmans, being eligible to the highest offices of the 
state, intrusted with the command of armies and the government of 
provinces, and often chosen as advisers of their prince;” and “ Natives of 
learning were rewarded with numerous situations of honour and emolu- 
ment;” but they have now entirely lost all these advantages. “ In former 
times (they add) Native fathers were anxious to educate their children 
according to the usages of those days, to qualify them for such offices 
under government as.they might reasonably hope to obtain; and young 
men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating their minds 
in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to an honourable rank 
in society ; but under the present system, so trifling are the rewards held 
out to Native talent, that hardly any stimulus to intellectual improvement 
remains.” They are, at the same time, cut off, as far as possible, from 
the advantages of associating with a more enlightened people, by the 
Company’s non-colonizing system, which allows them to have Englishmen 
as masters and rulers only, but not as companions. Yet it is only in the 
few places where the Europern community is sutticiently large to have 
some sensible influence on the state of Native society, that any improve- 
ment in the latter is at all practicable. Having deprived them of almost 
every natural source of amelioration, the Company is surely bound, by 
every principle of justice and humanity, to make the same compensation ; 
to promote the improvement of its subjects by every other means in its 
power. ‘The surplus territorial revenue which belongs to the country and 
the people cannot be taken from them without manifest robbery, till such 
an indispensable want as that of education be supplied. One half of 
that surplus ought to satisfy the monopolists, and the debts they have 
created ; while the other should be applied to the instruction of those 
from whom it is wrung by a merciless monopoly of the first necessaries of 
life, that Great Britain might do something worthy of herself, to wipe off 
the foul stigma of being the Degrader of the Hindoos. Melancholy as the 
fact is, and disgraceful to us as a nation, we must confess it, though it is 
with shame and sorrow, that, judging from all the facts before us, we are 
every day reducing them more and more, botli in morals and intellect, 
(or rather permitting the Company tv do it,) to a pitch of debasement 
which even the Hindoos had not before reached under the barbarous 
Mohammedans, and could not have reached under almost any other form 
of government. As the causes of this are to be found in the whole frame 
of our monopolizing and non-colonizing system, they are sweeping and 
general in their operation ; while the efforts made by benevolent indivi- 





7 See Speech of Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ at 


2 late meeting in London. 
8 Vide Oriental Herald, for May 1825, Vol. V. p. 512, 
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duals to counteract it by education, are confessedly extremely feeble and 
limited in their effects. The mischief is thus far greater than the remedy ; 
the causes of demoralization and debasement far more powerful than the 
efforts made to counteract it by education. We would not, however, 
therefore discourage them: on the contrary, they ought to be persevered 
in, as their beneficial tendency is unquestionable, and there is everywhere 
the strongest proofs that the Natives themselves thirst for instruction. 
But, as in the present circumstances of the country, no efforts or contribu- 
tions of private individuals can supply the want, those who enjoy the 
whole revenues of the country, who alone have the power, ought to be 
compelled to do it by the indignant voice of the British nation. 





SONG.—MooORE, 


Wi tT thou say farewell, love, 
And from Rosa part ? 
Rosa’s tears will tell, love, 
‘The anguish of her heart ; 
1 ’}i still be thine, 
And thou ‘It be mine ; 
I ‘ll love thee though we sever ; 
“Oh! say can I 
E’er cease to sigh, 
Or cease to love? no, never! 


Wilt thou think of me, love, 
When thou art far away? 
Oh! I'll think of thee, love, 
Never, never stray ; 
I ’}I still be thine, 
And thou ’It be mine ; 
I ’ll love thee though we sever ; 
Oh! say can | 
E’er cease to sigh, 
Or cease to love? no, never! 


Let not others wile, love, 
Thy ardent heart betray ; 
Remember Rosa’s smile, love, 
Rosa, far away ; 
J ’1l still be thine, 
And thou ‘it be mine ; 
I ’ll love thee though we sever ; 
Oh! say can I 
E’er cease to sigh, 
Or cease to love? no, never! 





RESPONSE 


I. 
TnouGu I say farewell, love, 
Stern duty bids me go, 
Then, oh! those clouds dispel, love, 
That shade thy angel brow; 
Stay, stay thy fears, 
Dry, dry thy tears, 
No change our souls can sever ; 
Then cease to sigh, 
For love’s strong tie 
Shall bind them fast for ever ! 


Il, 
Yes! while ieemory’s power, love, 
Unimpaired shall be, 
Every passing hour, love, 
Will watt a sigh to thee; 
Though War’s wild scourge, 
And Ocean's surge, 
Combine our fates to sever, 
Beare cheering ray 
Will whispering say, 
** Oh! soon you'll meet for ever!" 


When lured by Syrens’ guile, love, 
And Music’s sweetest shell, 
‘The memory of thy smile, love, 
Will break th’ enchanting spell ; 
Though Sappho’s fire, 
And Orpheus’ lyre, 
Breathe on mine ear for ever, 
‘Thy dearer strain 
Has formed a chain 
That can be broken—neyer ! 





UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST, 
No. VI. 


Voyage from Malta through the Greek Islands to Milo—Sea Fight 
with Pirates—Stormy Weather—and Classic Scenery. 


We left Malta on the evening of the 25th of July, and being favoured 
with a fine breeze throughout the night, we had lost sight of the island 
at day-break on the following morning, when we discovered a polacca 
a-head. Piracies being frequently committed in this sea, both by Greek 
and Austrian vessels, whenever there is a sufficient disparity of force to 
insure them no resistance, we were on our guard: prepared ship for 
action ; cast the guns loose ; and had matches lighted. Crowding all sail, 
we came up with the polacca about noon, and sailing’near enough to her to 
show that we were sufficiently well manned and armed not to fall an easy 
prize, we passed without molestation, and secured all again. Still crowd- 
ing sail, we left her rapidly, and at sun-set she was nearly hull-down 
a-stern. 

Still favoured with the breeze, the rising sun displayed to our view the 
lofty hills of Greece, shedding on their blue ridges the most delightful 
tints. It was the land between Cape Drosso and Cape Matapan, which 
last is the southern point of the Morea. It is impossible to describe the 
sensations I felt on first approaching those venerable shores. Through- 
out the whole of the day, I could not avoid giving loose to the reins of 
fancy, and while viewing those now barren and silent mountains, trans- 
porting myself, in idea, to every spot renowned in its history, and burn- 
ing with impatience to tread its soil. 

At 4, p. M., we hauled round the Cape, which is a bluff ragged point, 
and entered the Gulf of Bagena or Colokythia, deriving both its names 
from two towns situated within it. A heavy thunder-storm gathering, we 
took in all the light sails, and single-reefed the topsails. It burst without 
occasioning us any injury, and was followed by a serene sky, when we 
crowded all sail, and stood on for the channel of Cerigo. 

During the whole of the night we lay becalmed between the islands of 
Cervi and Cerigo, (the ancient Cytherea or Island of Venus,) with seve- 
ral Greek vessels and boats in sight. The whole of the neighbouring 
coast is inhabited by a set of pirates, calling themselves the descendants 
of the Lacedemonians, who acknowledge no law but that of force. In 
calm weather these pirates come off in large boats, and plunder, indis- 
criminately, all vessels incapable of defence, taking care always to as- 
certain their powers of resistance before hand, and then trying to over- 
whelm them by numbers. A knowledge of this circumstance occasioned 
us to be on our guard, and having all the guns ready, matches lighted, 
and boarding-pikes and small-arms on deck, the crew, officers, and pas- 
sengers remained up the whole of the night, in order to insure the vigi- 
lance of the watch. 

Amid this scene of tranquil beauty, scarcely disturbed by the momen- 
tary expectation of danger, I enjoyed the full force of all the poetic 
associations which the mere hills and rocks around us were suflicien to 
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inspire: and reverted with increased pleasure to the luxuriant descrip- 
tion of Cytherea, (the divinity to whom the island near us is said to have 
given birth, and from whom it bears its name,) in the Ode of Moore :— 


All must be luxury where Lyceus smiles! 
His locks divine 
Were crown’d 
With a bright meteor-braid ; 
Which, like an ever-springing wreath of vine, 
Shot into brilliant leafy shapes, 
And o’er his brow in lambent tendrils play’d ; 
While ’mid the foliage hung, 
Like lucid grapes, 
A thousand clustering blooms of light, 
Cull'd from the gardens of the galaxy ! 
Upon his bosom Cytherea’s head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 
Her beauty’s dawn ; 
And all the curtains of the deep undrawn, 
Reveal’d her sleeping in its azure bed. 
The captive deity 
Languish’d upon her eyes and lip 
In chains of ecstacy ! 
Now on his arm 
In blushes she repos'd 3 
And, while her zone resign’d its every charm, 
To shade his burning eyes, his hand in dalliance stole ! 
And now she raised her rosy mouth to sip 
The nectar’d wave 
Lyeeus gave, 
And from her eylids, gently clos’d, 
Shed a dissolving gleam, 
Which fell like sun-dew o’er the bowl ; 
While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold, descending 
Along her cheek’s luxurious glow, 
Waved o’er the goblet’s side, 
And was reflected by its crystal tide, 
Like a sweet crocus flower, 
Whose sunny leaves, at evening hour, 
With roses of Cyrene blending, 
Hang o’er the mirror of a silver stream. Fat or Hee. 


At sun-rise we were boarded by an officer from a Maltese polacca, 
bound to Malta, having another vessel under convoy, both navigated with 
Greek crews. We learnt from him, that the Archipelago was at this 
moment crowded with privateers and pirates, who took their prizes into 
obscure ports of the Adriatic and into the Greek islands for sale; and 
not unfrequently butchered every living creature on board. Being detained 
until evening, between Cerigo and the Morea, by calms and light airs, 
which were so extremely variable as to blow from every point of the com- 
pass within an hour, we had the finest opportunity of viewing the gur- 
rounding shores at leisure. On the summit of all the hills, were to be 
seen villages and detached dwellings, extending downwards to the sea- 
shore. Small watch-towers were also discernible on the elevated spots, 
apparently placed so as te communicate with each other by signal, 
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We continued becalmed in this passage during the whole of the day, 
and at sun-set had several vessels in sight around us. One of them, a 
ship of about 300 tons, lying very near us, fired a gun and hoisted a red 
flag, which we answered by the British ensign. When within musket 
shot, the commander sent his boat alongside, and informed us of his 
being a Maltese cruizer, adding, that there were a number of privateers 
and pirates in the neighbourhood of this Passage, one of which he 
had engaged from day-break this morning until noon, and succeeded in 
driving her on shore under Cape St. Angelo; but that another lateen- 
rigged vessel, with eighty men on board, was lying in wait for such 
vessels as might pass that way. On leaving us, he said that he intended 
cruizing in the Passage through the night; but a light air springing up, 
his ship was soon out of sight. 

In consequence of this information, our vigilance was increased, and 
we accordingly lost no time in preparing every thing for action, Before 
an hour had elapsed, we discovered the lateen-rigged vessel, described 
by the Maltese cruizer, bearing down upon us. When she came within 
hail, perceiving her decks to be full of men, we hailed, and ordered her 
commander to strike his colours instantly ; but he, refusing to answer, 
and at the same time luffing up his vessel under our quarter, with an evi- 
dent intention to board, we fired a broadside into her, accompanied by a 
volley of musketry, when her main-mast fell over her side, and all her 
sails were at once lowered by the crew, This was done apparently for 
the purpose of haying recourse to the oars or sweeps, so as to lay the 
vessel alongside us, broadside to broadside, and overpower us by board- 
ing. The pirates succeeded in obtaining the most favourable position 
that could be desired for this purpose, and were twice fastened to us by 
grappling irons in the fore and main chains, and twice cut adrift by the 
intrepidity of some of our crew. 

The circumstances under which we contended were of the most dis- 
couraging kind. Our own vessel mounted only ten small guns, and the 
whole erew did not exceed twenty-five in number, The pirate presented 
a broadside of double the number and double the weight of metal of our 
own, and was crowded with men, to the number of 100, at the very least. 
They had come out from their hiding-place in the creeks of the coast, in 
full vigour of strength, and high spirits. Our crew had been half ex- 
hausted by continual watching. Their commander was actively engaged 
in every part of his ship, encouraging the crew by his presence and 
example. Our own was taken out of his cot in a high fever, contracted 
soon after leaving Malta, and by which he was already greatly debili- 
tated. His spirits had, however, risen with the occasion that demanded 
them, and he had insisted on being carried on deck in the arms of two 
of his crew, and placed on the capstan, where he was obliged to be sup- 
ported for the first half-hour by the ship’s steward, who held his body 
erect, while he himself directed the combat with as much energy as if 
he were in the full possession of health. 

What added much to the melancholy interest of the scene was the 
following circumstance: the captain bad on board his wife and infant 
daughter, a child of about four years old, who were going with him to 
Smyrna; and their anxiety to be on deck, beside their husband and 
father, in the midst of all the danger, was so great, that it was found 
necessary to imprison them, as it were, in the cabin below, to prevent 
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their alarm from being witnessed by, or shaking the firmness of, the crew. 
The cabin-boy alone was permitted to remain with them in their confine- 
ment ; and in about a quarter of an hour after the firing had commenced 
on both sides, he rushed to the small aperture left open for the admission 
of air, and exclaimed that a large cannon-ball had entered the ship’s 
side, and cut away the lanyards or slings of the cot in which the infant 
was lying, precipitating the child to the deck, and passing also close by its 
distracted mother in its way ; while the streams of musket-bullets poured 
into the cabin windows by the volleys of small-arms from the pirates, 
who had now dropped under our stern for the purpose of raking us, 
rendered it unsafe to move either the mother or the child from any one 
part of the cabin to the other. 

This intelligence appeared to act as a charm on the nerves and strength 
of the captain. He who, from debility and fever, had been until now 
unable even to stand or sit without support, sprung from the capstan on 
the deck, rallied the crew to renewed efforts of defence, fought himself 
at several of the carronades in succession; and although wounded in the 
thigh by the dismounting of one of the quarter-deck guns, the whole 
weight of which fell on his limb, and thus a second time unable to move, 
he resumed his supported position on the capstan again, and maintained 
his energy unimpaired, until he had the happiness to see the conflict ter- 
minated by the flight of our opponent, and our complete delivery from the 
horrors of, capture, under circumstances of irritation which would pro- 
bably have ended in the massacre of every creature on board. 

In the course of this furious and obstinate contest, a number of the 
pirates were cut down in their attempts to board, their bodies falling into 
the sea, and becoming crushed by the occasional contact of the vessels’ 
sides ; so closely was the action maintained. Others were slain on our 
own decks, and afterwards hurried to the deep; but, from the cireum- 
stance of none of our crew ever venturing from the deck of their own ship, 
being enjoined to remain on the defensive, not one of the whole num- 
ber was killed, though more than half of them were wounded, with 
musketry, splinters, and sabre cuts ; some few severely ; while the decks 
were covered with blood and the wreck of shattered bulwarks, stranded 
rigging, and shattered sails, in such a manner, as to render it matter of 
surprise how a single gun could have been worked effectually amidst the 
darkness and confusion that prevailed. 

The loss of the enemy must have been considerable. The crash of their 
falling main-mast, which was shot away by our first broadside, and fell 
right along their deck, occasioned a wild and universal shriek, that 
bespoke the devastation it created: and every subsequent discharge of 
cannon, laden to the muzzle with grape and canister, thinned their num- 
bers ; as the crew were so thronged on their decks that it was almost im- 
possible for a shot to cross them without bearing death or wounds to some 
one of the crowd in its passage. 

It took us all the remainder of the night to clear away the wreck occa- 
sioned by our conflict, and bind up the wounds of the disabled; and 
when this was done, the exhausted crew: were so overcome with fatigue, 
that a cock-boat might have made of us an easy prize, as scarcely an eye 
could resist the influence of that sleep to which all had been now for so 
many hours a stranger. 

Just before day-break, whien I repaired again on deck, it was again 
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calm, while there remained a gentle swell of the sea, from the op- 
posing airs of the preceding day. Never was there a more tranquil 
or delightful night: every thing combined to render the surrounding 
scenery enchanting ; and while all the crew still remained absorbed in 
the profoundest sleep, I enjoyed this hour of safety and tranquillity alone. 
A thought on the instability of such happiness, and the rapid flight of 
such delightful moments, threw, it must be confessed, a momentary damp 
upon the scene; and watching the restless agitation of the water, on 
whose surface the silver moon still poured her stream of light, I felt the 
full force and beauty of the poet’s reflections at sea :— 


See, how beneath the moon-beam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams, and sparkles, for a while, 
And murmuring, then retires to rest. 
Thus, man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 
And having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity! Moore. 


Unfavourable breezes, which sprung up a little after sun-rise, had 
driven us to the southward, between Cerigo and Cerigotto. At 8, P. M., 
we observed several ships a-stern, coming up with a fine breeze from the 
westward, which did not reach us until 10, when several of the vessels 
were within hail. We spoke one of them, and found they were from 
Malta, bound to Smyrna and Constantinople. ‘Taking all advantage of 
the breeze, we stood in close to Cape St. Angelo, which at 9, rp. M., bore 
S. W., distant about five leagues. Closed in with the fleet, intending to 
keep company with them, if no detention should be occasioned thereby. 
At 10, the breeze gradually died away ; and at midnight it was again a 
perfect calm. 

As the day advanced, our troubles were renewed. At sun-rise it began 
to blow freshly, gradually increasing in force, and by noon we had 
strong gales from the northward, and were carrying all sail possible to 
keep off a lee shore; we now discovered the bowsprit to be sprung, and 
from the press of sail necessary to keep off shore, we carried away the 
main-stay, and parted the larboard fore and main swifters; sprung the 
fore-topgallant mast a little above the cap, and parted several ropes 
aloft, most of which had been previously injured by musket-shot in the 
action of the preceding night. Sent down the royal yards on deck, and 
struck the masts ; close-reefed the fore-topsail, and made the ship snug ; 
it still blowing harder and harder, with a heavy sea running throughout 
the day. 

At day-break, on the following morning, we saw the islands of Chris- 
tiana on our lee bow, which, from the strength of the gale, we were not 
able to weather, and accordingly bearing up, ran under their lee, and 
hauled in for Santorin, intending to anchor under the land. Another ship 
followed us, and at 8, Pp. M., being in comparatively smooth water, her 
captain came on board. We had a range of cable on deck, and the small 
bower-anchor ready for letting go ; but our consort was unwilling to bring 
up, and urged us to keep the sea. His pilot expressed a confident belief 
that the gale would continue for five or six days at least; but the captain 
of the ship now in company, continuing to persist in his intention of 
standing on, we agreed to accompany him, and made sail. As soon as 
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we opened the eastern land, however, an increasing gale and heavy sea 
drove us so far to leeward, that when we wore ship, we could not fetch 
the anchorage from whence we had come. We therefore continued 
beating under the land. reefing and letting out occasionally throughout 
the day; and at night sent down the topgallant yards, and housed the 
masts for further security. 

Another day opened without better hopes ; we had still the same wea- 
ther ; and were compelled to beat alternately from Christiana to Anaphi, 
under the land of Santorin, endeavouring in vain to reach the anchorage 
under the south end of it. Our situation gave us an opportunity of view- 
ing Santorin in every possible direction ; and I felt pleasure in destroying 
the tediousness of time by endeavouring to collect some particulars of its 
history from travellers in the East. 

Santorin, according to Pliny, received the name of Calista, or Hand- 
some Island, after having issued from the bosom of the waters: it after- 
wards bore that of Thera, one of its kings. The name which it has at 
the present day is formed of that of St. Irene, to whom the island was 
dedicated under the emperors of the East. 

This island appears to have undergone various changes from the opera- 
tion of voleanic fire; and we learn that the islands, Therasia, Aspronisi, 
and the Caimenis, have been altogether formed by eruptions which 
have taken place at different periods, 

Olivier, a French traveller, who visited these islands in 1795, says : 
“* After having visited, with the greatest attention, Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, and convinced ourselves that these three islands, at a remote 
epoch, must have formed but one, and that there has taken place a sud- 
den and violent depression, which has divided them, it remained for us 
to see whether the three islands of the road” (meaning the Caimenis) 
‘‘ presented an organization different from the other three. We em- 
ployed a whole day in this examination; and we had reason to be 
satisfied in seeing that, even had not history told us any thing on this 
subject, these islands carry with them the stamp of the period of their 
formation.” 

Of the Caimenis, the old one is called Hiera, or the Sacred Island, 
and was dedicated to the gods of hell, because it had been seen to issue, 
all on fire, from the bottom of the sea, through the effect of a volcano. 
Pliny says, that this event took gees 130 years after that which had 
separated Thera from Therasia. M. de Choiseul affirms, according to 
Father Hardouin, that there is a mistake in the dates, and that it was 
not till forty years after that the island of Hiera made its appearance. 

Brietius says, that in the year 47, there arose, ail on a sudden from the 
bottom of the sea, near Thera, a small island which had not yet been 
seen. (Briet. ann. mund. Venet. 1592. Vol. II. p. 63.) In the year 
169 before J. C., says Justinus, there was seen to issue, after an earth- 
quake, an island between Thera and Therasia, which was called 
Sacred, and was dedicated to Pluto. (Just. lib. 30, cap. 4.) Dion 
Cassius mentions the sudden appearance of a small island near that of 
Thera, during the reign of Claudius. Syncellus r=.» ‘«ns it in the 46th 
year after J. C., and places it between Thera : ‘xerasia, But it 
appears that, some time after, there arose anot) _.iand, called Thia, 
which either disappeared, or was united tothe Sa:--d Island. Mention 
is made of it in Pliny, in Theophanes, and in Brietius. 
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Nothing remarkable afterwards happened until 1427, when a fresh 
explosion produced a rather great and very distinguishable increase to 
the island of Hiera, mention of which is made in some Latin verses en- 
graved on a marble at Scauro, near the church of the Jesuits. 

In 1373 was formed, after a fresh explosion, which lasted for some 
time, the Little Caimeni, such as it is seen at the present day. Father 
Richard, a Jesuit, says, that in his time there were several old men in 
Santorin who had seen that island formed in the middle of the sea, and 
who had on that account named it Micri Caimeni, or Little Burnt 
Island. 

When Tournefort visited Santorin, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the New Caimeni was not yet in existence: it was not until some 
years after, from 1707 to 1711, that it issued by degrees from the 
bottom of the sea after various earthquakes. 

It is not to be doubted but that Santorin must at one period have 
been one of the finest and most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
circular form, a soil entirely susceptible of culture, which rose by de- 
grees from the borders of the sea; Mounts St. Stephen and St. Elias, 
situated at one of the extremities, covered, perhaps, with verdure and 
wood ;—every thing concurred to render Santorin, if not a very beautiful 
island, at least one of the most agreeable of the Archipelago. The other 
islands of these seas have their surface very unequal. Many are no 
more than naked mountains covered with rocks: there are but a few 
valleys, a few small plains, and a few rising grounds, that are cultivated. 
Their aspect is far less agreeable than that which Santorin must have 
presented at this period; and at the present day, notwithstanding the 
small extent of its territory, though it wants a good harbour, and though 
it has none but cistern-water, it is still the most populous and the richest 
of all the small islands of the Archipelago. 

In the ‘Annals of the World,’ by Brietius, we find that, thirty years 
before the Ionic emigration, Theras, son of Autesion, and nephew of 
Polynices, caused a colony of Minyz to be conveyed to Calista, in order 
to augment there the number of the inhabitants. The Minyz were de- 
scendants of the Argonauts, who had followed Jason into Colchis, and 
who, on their return, had stopped at. Lemnos, and had there established 
themselves. ‘The descendants of these heroes, driven some time after 
from Lemnos. by the Pelasgi, took refuge in Sparta, where they were 
kindly received. Lands even were given to them, and they were married 
to girls of the country. But as these strangers, ever restless and am- 
bitious, were, in the sequel, convicted of endeavouring to seize on the 
sovereign authority, they were apprehended, and condemned to death. 
Love inspired one of their.women with a trick that succeeded. Having 
obtained permission to see their husbands previous to the execution of 
the sentence, they changed clothes with them, and by means of this 
disguise, the husbands got out, in the dark, from their confinement, and 
fled to Mount Taygetus. Then it was that Theras demanded them, ob- 
tained them, and conducted them to Calista, which since that time was 
called Thera. ‘Thus it was, says the author, that this wise man found 
means to render useful rebels and plunderers, who had deserved death, 
and who, but for this stratagem, would have suffered it. 

At day-break, we had light winds and clear weather. While plying 
to windward, at noon, we observed a boat full of men, under a press of 
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sail, and rowing at least twenty oars, steering immediately after us. As 
she gained on us incredibly fast, there was not the least probability of 
avoiding her by flight; and it being beyond a doubt that she was a pirate 
well equipped for the purposes of attack, particularly boarding, the ship 
was prepared for action ; and the commander, whose illness had returned 
from fatigue and anxiety, was again carried on deck by some of the 
crew, in order to superintend personally the preparations for defeuce. The 
decks being cleared, and all hands to quarters, we took in the light sails, 
hauled the courses up, and hove to, to receive our pursuer, giving her a 
gun at the moment of our hoisting the British flag. 

She still continued to bear down on us until nearly within half pistol- 
shot, when, refusing to answer our hail, and showing no colours, we gave 
her a broadside, which did some execution, as the carronnades were loaded 
with grape and canister. The few able hands that remained fit for duty 
were then ordered to the musketry and boarding-pikes, which the enemy 
perceiving, found his design frustrated in our being prepared to repulse 
his boarding; in effecting which he would certainly have carried us, 
having not less than a hundred men on board, while our number of effec- 
tive hands was now reduced to twelve. Either from the execution of the 
cannon discharged, or from a sudden panic at the sight of the muskets 
and pikes appearing through our nettings, she suddenly wore round, and 
bore away as fast as oars and sails could carry her. We should have felt 
a pleasure in making her a prize, but in our present weak and disabled 
state, we had sufficient reason for congratulation in having escaped 
without being massacred, or made prisoners ourselves. 

“Phe next day opened with light breezes, cloudy weather, and rain. 
At ten it cleared up, when we made more sail. At noon, however, 
the wind increased ; and at five p.m. a tremendous squall struck the 
vessel, and carried away the foretop-mast below the cap. , The topsails 
were now close-reefed, and hands sent into the top to secure the mast ; 
the squally weather and rain still continuing, and the climate resembling 
a northern winter rather than a summer in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The following morning again brought us no relief, opening with squally 
and unpleasant weather, with the wind from the N.W., which drove us 
so far to leeward, that at noon we were close in with the island of Candia, 
when we tacked to keep off the shore. I resorted to the best method 
within my reach, of rendering a painful situation tolerable, by collecting 
all the notes of this locality from my portfolio. 

Candia, the ancient Crete, is one of the largest islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is about 300 miles long by 50 broad, and supplies, by its 
extreme fertility, the greater part of the Archipelago with corn. 

The Cretan mythologists relate, that the first inhabitants of the island 
were the Dactyli Idei, who dwelt around Mount Ida. They were re- 
garded as magicians, because they possessed a variety of knowledge. 
Orpheus, who distinguished himself so highly in poetry and music, was 
their disciple. They discovered the use of fire, iron, and brass. 

The Dactyli Idaei were the ancestors of the Curetes, who taught men 
to collect flocks of sheep, to tame the ferocity of wild animals for domestic 
purposes, and also the management of bees. They likewise first used the 
bow, and followed the chase. 

Leaving mythology for the more certain records and monuments of 
historv, we find that Crete received its name from Crés, the first of its 
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monarchs. He was the author of several useful inventions, which con- 
tributed to the happiness of his subjects. In order to distinguish the true 
Cretans from strangers, they were named Eteocretes. ‘They inhabited 
the southern division of the island; they built the city of Prasus, and 
erected a temple to Jove. 

The last king of Crete was Idomeneus. This prince, accompanied by 
Merion, conducted twenty-four ships to the assistance of Agamemnon. 
At his departure, he committed the government of his kingdom to Leucas, 
his adopted son. Leucas flattering himself, from the long absence of 
Idomeneus, that he was dead, murdered his wife and daughter, and 
assumed the government on his own account; and when Idomeneus re- 
turned to Crete, crowned with laurels, he obliged him to re-embark. 
The usurper did not long enjoy the fruit of his crimes: the Cretans 
abolished monarchy, and the island became a republic. 

This republic served Lycurgus as a model for that which he established 
in Lacedeamon. It had, according to antient historians, a system of 
legislature, whose direct tendency was to call forth the buds of virtue in 
the heart of infancy; to open and expand them in youth; to inspire 
man, as he reached maturity, with the love of his country, of glory, and 
of liberty; and to comfort and support the infirmities of age with the 
respect and esteem due to that period of life. 

The Cretan republic flourished till the time of Julius Cesar. No 
other state ever enjoyed so long a period of strength and grandeur. It 
bravely repelled the attacks of those princes who attempted to enslave 
her, and knew no foreign masters for a period of ten centuries. 

At length the time arrived when the warlike aud victorious Romans 
aspired to the empire of the world. The Cretans had appeared to favour 
Mithridates, and the Romans thought proper to declare war against them 
on that account. Mare Antony attacked them, but he was defeated, 
and lost part of his fleet. The Cretans hung up his soldiers and sailors 
on the masts, yards, and rigging of their ships, and returned in triumph 
into their own harbours, after rendering the defeat of their enemies 
complete. 

The Romans never forgot or forgave a defeat. As soon as the Mace- 
donian war was brought to a happy conclusion, they again took arms 
against the Cretans Quintus Metellus conducted the armament, and 
met with an obstinate and vigorous resistance. It was three years before 
the Romans made themselves masters of the island. 

From the era of this conquest the Cretans have no longer formed a 
separate nation, or made any figure among the states and kingdoms of 
the world. Their noble and ingenuous manners, their arts and sciences, 
their value and their virtues, alas! are now no more. 

The island of Crete, joined with the small kingdom of Cyrené on the 
Lybian coast, formed a Roman province. Constantine afterwards se- 
parated it from Cyrené, in the new division which he made of the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

When Michael III. (Balbus) sat on the throne of Constantinople, 
the Agarenians, a people of Arabia, attacked Crete, and made them- 
selyes masters of it without opposition. Michael made some ineffectual 
efforts to expel them; and his successor, Basil I., the Macedonian, 
was not more successtul. It was reserved for Nicephorus Phocas to de- 
liver this fine island frem the Arabian yoke, He routed them in various 
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engagements ; and in the course of nine months, he reduced the whole 
island, took their king, Currup, and his lieutenant, Aremas, prisoners ; 
and united to the empire a province which had been 127 years out of its 

ion. It remained under the dominion of the Romans till the time 
when Baldwin Count of Flanders, being raised to the throne, liberally 
rewarded the services of Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat, by making 
him king of Thessalonica, and adding the island of Crete to his dowmi- 
nions. But that lord, more covetous of gold than giory, sold it to the 
Venetians, at the close of the 12th century, under whom it assumed 
another name. 

Candia, the modern name of the island of Crete, is derived from 
Khunda, the Arabian name of the capital only. It soon began to flou- 
rish under the Venetians, who remained in undisturbed possession five 
centuries and a half. 

In the year 1645, in the midst of a profound peace, the treachery of 
the Turks laid the foundation of their future ill fortunes. It was in the 
preceding year, 1644, that the restless disposition of the Divan led them 
to plan an attack on the island of Candia; but being then at peace with 
the Venetians, they concealed their design under the semblance of amity, 
until their fleet was fitted out, and had sailed for the island. The 
Turks then threw off the mask, and in June 1645, landed 74,000 men 
in Candia; where, in their first campaign, they took the strong city of 
Canea, with their usual violence and slaughter; and thus began, in in- 
justice, a long and bloody contest, which lasted all that century. 

In the year 1665, Sultan Mohammed 1V., not satisfied with his 
predecessor, Ibrahim’s, conquest of Canea, began to turn his thoughts to 
the possession of the whole island; and after great preparations made at 
Constantinople, the Vizier landed in the following year with a great force 
in Candia. 

It was not, however, until May, in 1667, that the celebrated siege of 
Candia began, which was opened by the Vizier with an army of 70,000 
men, all Turks; as, to prevent suffering by treachery, they would enlist 
none but true Musulmen. ‘These Turks were provided with every thing 
necessary for the attack of such a place, and furnished with cannon, 
some of which carried balls of one hundred and twenty pounds weight. 
So certain were the whole nation of success, that preparations were 
made at Constantinople and other cities, for illuminations and rejoicings 
on the capture of Candia; but that place resisted the most furious and 
repeated attacks with heroic firmness, and the Vizier was obliged to con- 
tinue the whole of the winter in the trenches. A second year passed in 
a repetition of the same furious attacks, and the same obstinate resist- 
ance. In two assaults, the Turks lost 30,000 men; but by continual 
supplies of troops and ammunition, they were still enabled to press for- 
ward, and at length carried the outworks of the Christians. 

In the year 1670; after a bloody and obstinately contested war of 
twenty-five years, dating from their conquest of Canea, the island fell 
wholly under the power of the Turks, when the Grand Vizier made his 
public entry into the city of Candia, its capital, with great pomp and 
ostentation. 

. That capital, however, which once flourished in opulence, is now little 
more than a village: and the harbour, once the mart of active commerce, 
is now by neglect become only fit for boats and small craft. 
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Falconer represents the ‘ Britannia’ as touching at that island in the 
course of her voyage; and feelingly laments the desolating hand of war 
that had ravaged it:— 

Thus time elapsed, while o’er the pathless tide, 

Their ships through Grecian seas the pilots guide. 

Occasion called to touch at Candia’s shore, 

Which, bless’d with favouring winds, they soon explore ; 

The haven enter, borne before the gale, 

Despatch their commerce, and —- to sail. 
Eternal powers! what ruins from afar, 

Mark the fell track of desolating war ! 

Here arts and commerce, with auspicious reign, 

Once breathed sweet influence on the happy plain, 

While o’er the lawn, with dance and festive song, 

Young Pleasure led the jocund hours along : 

In gay luxuriance Ceres too was seen 

To crown the valleys with eternal green. 

For wealth, for valour, courted and revered, 

What Albion is, fair Candia then appeared. 

Ah! who the flight of ages can revoke ! 

The free-born spirit of her sons is broke ; 

They bow to Ottoman’s imperious yoke ! 

No longer Fame the drooping heart inspires, 

For rude oppression quench’d its genial fires ; 

But still her fields, with golden harvests crowned, 

Supply the barren shores of Greece around. SHIPWRECK. 

It was now the 10th of August, and we had for several days been 
beating about the most open part of the Archipelago, to the north of 
Candia, in such a state, that a week more of contrary winds and bad wea- 
ther would have left not a hand in the vessel fit for duty. On the morn- 
ing of this day we had light breezes from the N. E., and clear weathier, 
but were still employed during the whole of the day in beating to wind- 
ward, and saw at one view, the islands of Caravi, Kaimeni, Falconera, 
Milo, Anti-Milo, the Ananes, and Cape St. Angelo of the Morea. Fal- 
coner, in his ‘ Shipwreck,’ introducing the third of these, says :— 


Four hours thus scudding on the tide she flew, 
When Falconera’s rocky height they view ; 

High o’er its summit, through the gloom of night, 
The glimmering watch-tower casts a mournful light. 


Which leads one to suppose it inhabited at the time of his writing, and 
possessing a light-house. On a careful survey of the island all around, | 
eould perceive no traces of habitation, or the least vestige of a building 
of that kind, and our passing within a mile of it afforded a favourable 
opportunity for observation. 

It was from this spot the Marine Poet formed that animated survey 
of the classic regions which surrounded him, and from which he so 
beautifully adverts to the adjacent nations of Greece, renowned in anti- 
quity: to Athens, honoured by the names of Socrates, Plato, Aristides, 
and Solon; to Corinth, and her architectural beauties; to Sparta, and 
her heroic son, Leonidas, who with a handful of brave followers scattered 
the countless myriads of imperial Xerxes at Thermopyle’s immortal 
plain ; to Arcadia, celebrated for its former happiness and fertility, now 
the seat of rapine, slavery, and oppression ; to Ithaca, the scene of fair 
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Penelope's attachment and fidelity to her absent lord, Ulysses ; to Argos 
and Myczne, celebrated by Homer; to Macronisi, or the Isle of He- 
lena, the anchorage of the Grecian fleet in the wars of Troy; to Delos, 
famed for the sacredness of its hallowed groves ; to Lemnos, where Vul- 
can was hurled from heaven by the avenging Juno, and where Jove's 
thunder was first forged on Cyclopian anvils ; to the illustrious Troy, im- 
mortalized by Homer's pen; to the Hellespont and Thracian strand, the 
scene of the impassioned loves of Hero and Leander; to the plains of 
Delphos, which bore the sacred oracle of Phcebus, and the splendid 
Temple of Apollo; and to the hill of famed Parnassus, sacred to the 
tuneful Nine ! 

I had read his inimitable work at all times with pleasure; but could 
not fail to feel its beauties more strikingly, when the eye surveyed the 
very scenes he so faithfully portrays. Like him, too, I had often had 
occasion to lament the want of congenial feelings in the bosom of some, 
at least, of my companions, and could with equal propriety say :-— 

Did they, 
Unskilled in Grecian or in Roman lore, 
Unconscious pass each famous circling shore ? 
They did; for blasted in the barren shade, 
Here, all too soon, the buds of science fade : 
Sad Ocean’s genius, in untimely hour, 
Withers the bloom of every springing flower ; 
Ilere Fancy droops, while sullen cloud and storm 
The generous climate of the soul deform. 


Increasing breezes had obliged us to reef our topsails and take in the 
topgallant-sails during the night, At daylight it blew strong from the 
N. E., and the vessel was under snug sail. At 7, a. M., we were brought 
too by a brig of war, the commander of which informed us that he had 
positive intelligence of two large pirates now cruizing in the Archipelago, 
and as his pilot was apprehensive of a N. E. gale, it was his intention to 
go into Milo, to take shelter until more favourable weather might give a 
hope of falling in with them in fighting condition. As we were still more 
unfit to encounter a gale than our adviser, we resolved to accompany 
him into port, and followed him accordingly. Bent both cables, and got 
the anchors clear. At ten entered the harbour of Milo; and at noon, 
came to an anchor in twenty-five fathom water, just within the N. E. 
point ; which, shutting in the Cape that forms the S. E. point of the en- 
trance also, rendered us completely land-locked. Here we took on board 
a Greek pilot ; gave the vessel a long scope of cable ; made her snug for 
the worst weather; and employed the crew during the afternoon in mak- 
ing up our deficiency of fresh water. 

We were not long at anchor before we received a visit from the bro- 
ther of the English Consul, himself a Greek or Levantine; this brother 
was accompanied by a Greek priest, the Consul’s secretary, a Greek also, 
and a fine young lad, about fifteen, the Consul's son. Learning from the 
pilot, who spoke sufficient English to be understood, that the secretary 
was considered the most learned man in the island, and well versed in 
the ancient Greek and Latin languages, I presented him with some printed 
books, and manuscript extracts from some of their most celebrated poets 
and historians, particularly Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, Plutarch, Plato, 
and Demosthenes; from the perusal of which he appeared to derive 
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much pleasure. In Eton’s ‘Survey of the Turkish Empire,’ is a copy 
of the Memorial presented by the Greek Deputies to the Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia, imploring her grandson for their emperor. This being in 
the modern Greek, he read it aloud to his companions, who, after the 
most fixed attention to his delivery of it, expressed the warmest interest 
that can be conceived, and entered into an animated conversation on the 
subject of the oppression of the Ottomans. The pilot, who spoke good Ita- 
lian, was our interpreter, and appeared to use no reserve in his communi- 
cations. He entered fully into the warmth with which his companions 
expressed the indignation they felt at the tyranny of the Turks, and their 
regret at finding all their efforts towards the permanent establishment of 
their independence hitherto unsuccessful ; though, he added, “ our desire 
of liberty grows every day more strong, and the courage of our people is 
equal to any undertaking that might secure it.” He then enumerated in- 
stances of the unfeeling barbarity of their oppressors, which were sufli- 
cient to stir the very stones to mutiny; and concluded by expressing his 
belief, that not a Greek among them was degenerate enough to withhold 
the hazard of his life in the cause of that freedom which their ancestors 
so proudly maintained and cherished, while there existed the most distant 
prospect of success. 





LOCUSTS, 


** The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; the sun and 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining.”’—Jogt ii, 10. 


Turner are these hosts, when, in thy wrath, O Lord! 

High in the obscure heavens, innumerable, 

The legion’d swarms, with chariot-sounding yell, 

Or noise of roaring flames, at thy dread word, 

Bring devastating judgment. The keen sword, 

Ominous in the sky, doth not reveal 

With dubious boding, which no tongue may tell, 

Terror so dark, as when that winged-horde 

Of rushing flight, falls like a bloody rain, 

Colouring the blessed sunlight—Mosque and tomb, 

And pale-washed spire, wont on the distant plain 

To gleam magnificent, and all the bloom 

Of branching forests, sink in fearful gloom, 

Red, like the clouds above that shower the living stain." 
CYTHERON. 





1 A gentleman, at Poonah, was witness to an immense army of locusts which 
ravaged the Mahratta country ; the column they composed was said to have ex- 
tended five hundred miles! So compact was their body, when on the wing, that, 
like an eclipse, they completely hid the sun, so that no shadow was cast by any 
object ; and some lofty tombs at a very short distance were rendered quite invisi- 
ble. What added to the horror of the scene was their being of the red species of 
locusts ; for, clustering upon the trees, after they had stripped them of their fo- 
liage, they turned the verdant green into a bloody hue, 
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THE DECCAN BOOTY. 


We have lately abstained from dwelling much on this subject, in the 
constant expectation that a decision on the plan of distribution, by those 
to whom it was intrusted, would soon set the public mind at rest. Our 
disappointment, in this respect, will be shared by many of our readers, 
whose claims to a portion of this prize-property, earned by their services 
in the field, have so long been kept in suspense. Since the dissolution of 
Parliament, some correspondence! has taken place between the agents for 
the army and the Treasury, Sir Thomas Hislop and the trustees appointed 
by his Majesty to award the prize-money. From this it appears that the 
trustees still adhere to the same extraordinary mode of procedure, in ex- 
cluding those interested from all knowledge of the nature of the objections 
started by the East India Company to their claims, The army or its 
agents have thus no opportunity of rebutting such objections; they can- 
not even guess at the means or pretences by which their rights may be 
cut down ; and after the decision shal] have been pronounced, although 
the grounds of it may be capable of being proved to be erroneous, the Duke 
of Wellington and his colleague will then be unable to avail themselves of 
such evidence. They and their friends will then think their credit con- 
cerned in maintaining and defending, at all hazards, the wisdom and 
justice of the award. Knowing this, and dreading the result of an 
adjudication thus carried on in the dark, the agents for the army have 
continued to urge, in the most pressing manner, the necessity of affording 
them some information, but still without success. 

On the 16th of July last, Mr, Atcheson, agent for the army, submitted 
to the Lords of the Treasury an ‘ Abstract of the Property acquired in 
consequence of the Operations of, and different Captures made by, the 
Army of the Deccan during the late Mahratta War.’ It consisted of two 
parts: the first containing an enumeration of the property which Major 
Wood, the general prize-agent in England, and Mr. Atcheson, were ad- 
vised was prize~booty, and, as such, distributable to the army, under his 
Majesty's warrant ; the second part being an account of the various sums 
of money due to the Peishwa, either for deposits made by his Highness, 
or arrears of revenue-rents, or tribute due to him, at the time of the 
conquest of his dominions, from other Native Princes, for lands, &c., 
held by them under the Peishwa, and now in the possession of the East 
India Company. This statement was accompanied with a letter, in which 
the agents for the army reiterated their earnest request to be furnished 
with copies of the statements and papers submitted to the Lords of the 
Treasury by the Court of Directors, representing that— 

Without such copies it is, of course, impossible for those acting for the 
army to ascertain whether they confirm, or increase, or diminish the claims 


which have been advanced in behalf of the army of the Deccan; whilst, if 


they differ from the statements and claims of the general prize-agents, (they 
urge,) our total ignorance of their contents preclude the possibility of our 





| Abstiact of the Property acquired in consequence of the different Captures 
made by the Army of the Deccan during the late Mabratta War, and the Corre- 
spondence relating thereto, Aug. 1825. 
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submitting to their Lordships, or to the trustees, such additional information 
as may now be in our possession, or we could easily procure, for the purpose 
of confirming the claims of the army, and to explain away any parts of the 
documents which may appear to militate against those claims. 


As an additional reason for such information, they stated the fact of 
their continuing to receive from India further ducuments, which they 
were unable, with justice to those for whom they were acting, to submit 
to the trustees or their Lordships. 

We insert the Abstract submitted to the Lords of the Treasury, as it 
will assist those having a claim in forming a judgment of the expecta- 
tions of the corps or divisions of the army to which they belonged ; 
that is, supposing the principle is still to be adhered to, which has been 
laid down by the Lords of the Treasury, of awarding the prize to those 
engaged in its actual capture. For, although an datended deviation from 
this rule was some time ago confidently reported, it is not supposed that 
the trustees will now venture to depart from it, for the easier plan of a 
general distribution. 


Abstract of the Property acquired in consequence of the Operations of, and the 
different Captures made by, the Army of the Deccan, during the late Muhratta 
ar, 
PIRST PART.—-POONAH, 


No, 1,——By assignments of public property, the sale of which produced 
rupees 2,71,675 1 79, of which sum, rupees 2,50,000 2 74 were paid hy 
Capes Fearon to the Bombay Government, 30,563/. 98, 9d, 

0. 2.—By sales of property captured at Poorunder and its dependencies, 
Singhur, Sassoor, Vyzerghur, Chunden and Wunden, Wassoota and its de- 
pendencies, the procecds of which were paid by Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrym- 
ple to the Indian Government, 102,822/. 3s. 9d. 

No. 3.—By sales of property captured north of the Kistnah, the proceeds 
of which were paid by Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple to the treasury of the 
Military Paymaster of Fort St. George, 1,672. 

No, 4. By sales of property captured south of the Kistnah, the proceeds of 
which were paid to the Military Paymasterof the reserve division of the army 
of the Deccan, 6571. 2s. 6d. 

No. 5.—Ordnance and military stores taken at Poonah, the value of which 
has been put to the prize fund, as stated in Major-General Sir Lionel Smith’s 
letter, dated 9th December 1822, 14,4041. 5s. 9d. 

No. 6.—Treasure found in Nassuck, estimated by Captain Briggs, in his 
letter to Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, dated 5th May 1818, at half 
a million sterling, and which is estimated in the® territorial financial letter 
from Bengal, of 11th August 1818, at 76 lacs of rupees, but conceived will 
realize in its ultimate receipt 50 Jacs of rupees, 562,500/. 

No. 7.—By sale of gold and silver articles and cattle obtained at Nassuck, 
stated by Captain Rubertson, in his letter of 12th November 1823, to Major- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, to have produced 9,786/. 18s. 9d, 

No. 8.—Statement of recoveries of the Peishwa’s money made by the 
Bombay Government in right of conquest during the war, or subsequently 
by the result of the war, as cuvatel from the records of the Poonah Col- 
lector’s office, by Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, $87,358/. 19s. 9d. 

No, 9.—By old timber in the hill forts at Candeish, valued by Captain 





See papers in the financial department, p. 150, printed by order of the Court 
of Directors, 3d March 1824, 
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Nutt, in his letter to Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, dated 25th June 1823, 
at 1,661/. 1s, 3d. 

No. 10.—By sale of old military stores in the hill forts in Candeish, sold 
by Captain Hancock, and the proceeds paid to Captain Pottinger, Collector at 
Ahmednugger, as stated in Captain Pottinger’s letter to Mr. Chaplin, dated 
S3ist October 1823, about 562/. 10s. : 

No. 11.—Ordnance of Unkie Tunkie and booty in the forts at Candeish, 
vaiued by a committee of officers, as stated in Captain Pottinger’s letter of 
12th Aug 1820, to Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, 4,9491. 6s. 8d. 

No, 12.—Grain found in Ahmednugger, [it should have been Poonah, | 
sold, and the proceeds carried to prize'fund, by Captain Fearon on 28th No- 
vember 1817, 256/. 3s. 3d. 

No. 13.—Palaces of the Peishwah and public buildings in Poonah, esti- 
mated by Captain Nutt, whose report is cntaat in Major-General Sir Lionel 
Smith’s letter of 22d September 1821, to Major Cadell, at 222,792/ 3s. 9d. 

No. 14.—Treasure carried out of the fort of Singhur, stated by Lieutenant 
Picking, prize-agent to the reserve division of the army of the Deccan, in 
his — of the 4th May 1823, to Major Wood, to have exceeded greatly 
6,750/. 

No. 15.—Jewels and other valuables, estimated in Major M‘Caskell’s letter 
of 21st March 1823, at 30 lacs, but upon which a salvage of three and a half 
lacs of rupees has been granted by the Supreme Government to the Army, 
and which is included in “ Claim, No. 2,” leaving, therefore, to be accounted 
for, 298,065/. 

No. 16.—This amount was ordered to be restored to the Killedar of Was- 
soota by the Hon. M. Elphinstone, British Commissioner, the property hav- 
ing been taken from him at the gates after the place surrendered,3 1,500/. 

_ No. 17.—Booty seized in the territories of the Peishwa, by the Supreme 
Government in India, after the cessation of hostilities, mentioned in Captain 
Briggs’s letter of the 30th October 1823, to Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 
amounting together to 31,184/. 2s. 

No. 18.—Booty taken at Sattarah and Ahmednuggher, and afterwards re- 
covered, as mentioned in Major-General Sir Lionel Smith’s letter of the 18th 
May 1824, to Major Wood, and admitted to have been received by the Su- 
preme Government, 20,925/. 

No. 19.—Monies received from Kattywar previous to the breaking out of 
hostilities, and then in course of payment to the Peishwa, as stated in the 
same letter of Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 43,8501. 

No. 20,—Deposit of public treasure belonging to the Peishwa in the hands 
of Ahmerchund Beerdechund, and since brought into the Recorder’s Court, 
also mentioned in the same letter of Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, 
56,2504, 

No. 21.—Infantry equipments and ordnance of Bajee Row’s two battalions 
of infantry,* 5,1390/. 

No. 22.~—Additional small sums for booty, taken in Poonah, now in a 
course of receipt, and which are mentioned in the same letter of Major- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, 18,700/. 

No. 23.—Additional prize funds realized by the Collector of Ahmedougger, 
not included in former statements, 986/, 1s. Sd. 

No. 24.—Treasure found under the house of the Killedar in the fort of 
Belgaum, captured by the reserve division after a sharp resistance, 600,000/. 
NAGPORE. 

No. 25.—Treasure found in the city of Nagpore by Dr. Gordon, stated by 
Captain Conry, prize-agent of the second division of the army of the Deccan, 








3 Vide Prize-Agent’s return of sale of booty. 
* Vide Enclosure, No. I. of Sir Lionel Smith’s letter to Major Wood, 21st Sept. 
1824. 
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in his letter of the 27th January 1820, to the Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the Hyderabad force, to have been estimated at 675,000/, 

No. 26.—Treasure belonging to the Rajah of Nagpore, removed from that 
capital to Benares, and there found, as stated by Captain D. Campbell, 17th 
Foot, in his letter of the 9th July 1823, to Lieutenant Picking, to have been 
estimated at $37 ,5001. 

No. 27.—Booty realised by Captaia Conry, according to his account cur- 
rent, dated 30'h July 1819, 43,168/. 12s. 

No, 28.—Booty realised by Lieutenant Somerville, according to his account 
of sales, dated 10th April 1819, 1,219/. 6s. 9d, 

No. 29.—Proceeds of sales of property captured at the battle of Nagpore, 
40,000 to 50,000 Nagpore rupees, say 5,0621. 10s. 

No. 30.—Jewels and other property belonging to the Rajah of Nagpore, &c. 
in Nagpore, at the time of the capture, and subsequently found concealed in 
a drain, 2,500,000/. 


MAHIDPOOR, 


Amount of booty taken at the battle of Mahidpoor, and appropriated hy 
the Silledar Horse to their own use, estimated by Mr. Cole, Resident at My- 
soor, in his letter of the 28th November 1818, to the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council, Fort St. George, at from 20 to 30 lacs of pagodas, 
1,200,000, 

SECOND PART.—POONAH. 


Arrears of rent or tribute due to the Peishwa from the Nizam, which fell 
into the hands of the Supreme Government of India, in result of the war, 
stated by the Marquis of Hastings in his letter of 14th July 1819, to the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, to have been 3,50,00,000 rupees, calcu- 
lated at 2s. 6d. per rupee, the accounts of Bengal being kept in sicca rupees, 
4,375,000/. 

Arrears of revenue due to the late Peishwa, received by Captain Pottinger 
on account of the Bombay Government, 1,654/. 

Amount of revenue collected by Captain Pottinger, on account of the 
Bombay Government, in the district of Ahmedaugger, during the war, 
40,1781. 2s. 9d. 

Amount of revenue collected by Captain Robertsen, in the districts of 
Poonah, during the war, 7,332/. 10s 

Amount of sums received by Captain Robertson, in discharge of sums due 
to Bajee Row, 8,544/, 1s. 1d. 

We beg to state that we are in possession of further papers, some of which 
have but just come to our hands, which will show that other booty, besides 
that above enumerated, was taken in the territories of the Peishwa, and of 
the Rajah of Nagpore ; and such claims will be forwarded as soon as they 
can be prepared. One item of such claim is for the sum of 600,000 sterling, 
the proceeds of booty taken in the southern Mahratta country by the reserve 
division. 


We have summed up the several items of the foregoing abstract, for 
the purpose of presenting to the reader the substance of it in a few lines : 


Part I.—Amount of what is considered prize property 

by the agents for the army, or their advisers.....6..... £7,185,276 17 2 
Part I1.—Other pecuniary advantages accruing to the 

East India Company immediately from these military ope- 


GU cs. tice <cn.0 satin ork cae i ehdheadiaal astral +imatian el ar este o beak 4,432,708 1S 10 
One item of additional booty discovered to have been 
taken, not enumerated in the foregoing statement ...... 600,000 0 0 
WD caawaene ¥ veveccoth Getto is OC 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 7, 2M 
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The presentation of these documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
elicited a letter from the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot, to Sir 
Thomas Hislop, dated July 29th. It commenced with the following sen- 
tence :-— 

“« The Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred for our consideration 
a letter from Mr. Atcheson, and its enclosure ; being a list of claims on 
the part of the army of the Deccan, amounting to more than twelve mil- 
lions sterling.” 

In reply to this, Sir T. Hislop, by a letter dated the 15th of Augtst, 
intimated to his Grace and Mr. Arbuthnot that they laboured under 
some misconception, in supposing the documents in question to prefer 
claims for the Deccan army to the amount of twelve millions; that its 
sole object was, to enable the Lords of the Treasury to ascertain the great 
pecuniary advantages which immediately and directly resulted to the 
Company from the issue of the war, and to check the accounts submitted 
by the Court of Directors, but by no means to advance any claims on the 
part of the Deccan army, which would, as in former. instances, have been 
addressed to the trustees. In conclusion, Sir Thomas pointed out to 
them that the first head only of the statement contained “an enumera- 
tion of the sums claimed by the army as prize, under the advice of coun- 
sel.” ‘This was as plain as possible, from the statement itself and the 
letter which accompanied it. But his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
with his equally clear-sighted colleague, supposed that the agents for the 
army claimed the whole twelve millions and upwards, gained by the war; 
—a_slight mistake of five millions sterling! a notable example of the 
accuracy with which these illustrious trustees may be expected to adjust 
claims of such extent and intricacy, while they go on in their present 
mode of arbitrating in the dark, His Grace’s fame in the Cabinet, which 
has never yet ranked very high, is not likely to be raised by such blun- 
dering procedure. 

In the same letter which accidentally brought this erroneous conception 
to light, the trustees requested additional information regarding Nos, 2, 
4,9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 18, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29; which indicates that 
they were yet in the clouds, as to, at least, nearly one half of the whole 
business. In reply, the agents for the army submitted to the trustees 
(through Sir T, Hislop, by a letter to him, dated August 20th,) a long 
statement, containing numerous extracts from official and other docu- 
ments, more fully explaining the nature and supporting the validity of 
their claims. This statement occupies above twenty pages; but it would 
be useless to enter into its details in the present stage of the business, 
while it is quite uncertain what are the objections which may have been 
started to any of the several items, and, consequently, what sort of evi- 
dence or argument may serve to remove them. It every where appears 
evident that the agents for the army are, by this abominable system of 
concealment, placed under the greatest disadvantages in supporting their 


‘rights. For instance, (at page 20) it is stated, with respect to clause No. 


2, which the trustees had questioned,— 


Two receipts for the money paid into the Company’s treasuries were lodged, 
as betore stated, (with the Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, p. 
15,) and by reference to the accounts in the Accountant-General’s and in the 
Pay Departments at the three Presidencies, not only will these amounts be 
found, but also the returns and accounts of the Company's political and civil 
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servants, who were employed to collect, estimate, or realise the other parts of 
the booty captured by the army; but of these returns, estimates, and ac- 
counts, the prize-agents of the army have not yet been able to obtain copies, 
with the exception of those recently procured by Major-General Sir Lionel 
Smith. 


A doubt is raised as to the claim (No, 15) for the value of jewellery, 
worth about thirty lacs of rupees, stated to belong to the family of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, part of which was taken in the fort of Wassoota. 
These jewels having, with their owners, been in the power of the 
Peishwa for half a century, ever since the Mahrattas took possession of 
the Rajah’s paternal kingdom, they were claimed as prize. But as this 
property of the captive family had hitherto been respected, it is said, by 
the Peishwa, and continued in the possession of the Rajah’s servants, Mr. 
Elphinstone conceived that to disturb his possession would make a very 
unfavourable impression on all the Mahrattas; he therefore rejected the 
claim of the army. To have granted it, would “‘ tend (he saw) to defeat 
many of the objects for which the Rajah is to be placed at the head of a 
government.” These objects could only be to secure the territories and 
revenue of the Company; and for its pecuniary interests, consequently, a 


present of several lacs of rupees are made to the Rajah, at the expense of 


the army. 


With respect to No, 24, it is stated: That the fort of Belgaum surren- 
dered at discretion on the 10th April 1818, after a siege of twenty-one days, 
to a part of the reserve division of the army of the Deccan, under the com- 
rutin of Brigadier-General Sir Thomas Munro, On the same day the Lritish 
took possession of the outer gateway, and the garrison marched out on the 
12th. The treasure, estimated at 600,000/. sterling, was found concealed 
under the house of the Killedar, and is reported to have been taken posses- 
sion of by the East India Company’s Officers. The information only came 
to Major-General Sir T. Pritzler a-few months ago, and he communicated 


the same te Major Wood, in a letter. received by the latter on the 15th of 


July last. Inquiries are now prosecuting in India respecting this treasure, 
and as soon as the further information is received, it will be submitted to 
the trustees: but it is generally understood and believed, that the Directors 
of the East India Company have received returns of this recovery with a 
full detail of all the circumstances respecting it. 


Here the acquisition of a very large treasure by the Company, never 
before suspected, is accidentally discovered, almost seven years after- 
wards. Yet, with this striking illustration before them of the injury done 
the army by concealment, the trustees obstinately refuse its agents all 
access to the Company's accounts. As it is impossible but that copies of 
the documents in the Accountant-General’s and Pay-Departments of the 
three Presidencies must have reached the Court of Directors since the 


war, their production would at once decide the amount of the claims of 


the army. ‘The opposite course pursued, whatever be its motive or ob- 


ject, has obviously the injurious conscquences of a collusion between the 


trustees and the Company, to frustrate as far as possible the rights of the 
army. What justice can be expected, when its agents are carefully cut 
off from the legitimate sources of evidence on which these rights are 
founded? This is the more fatal to their cause, as the scene of the 
events is ten thousand miles off. In return for having bravely faced the 
enemies of the Company, in support of its interests, the Duke of Welling- 
ton now compels them to fight in the dark, while contending for their 
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own interests, and exposes them to destruction from the masked battery 
of Leadenhall-street. However agreeable it may be to the present 
principles, as well as to the present interest, of Sir John Malcolm and 
other secret advisers, to pursue this underhand course, it is impossible 
that the result can give satisfaction to the generality of those interested. 
His Grace presumes a great deal too much on the public estimate of his 
character and capacity, if he supposes that the public will trust him, or 
any one, to deal the cards under the table when millions are at stake. A 
refined sense of justice and of honour would have made him shrink from 
a “ false position,” in which the real friends of his fame cannot see him 
stand without regret. Justice has been depicted as blind, to represent the 
total absence of all partiality in her acts; but his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington has blindfolded the suitors, so that they cannot see whether 
or not the scales are duly poised. This is a direct violation of every 
principle of procedure hitherto respected among men; it is almost im- 
possible that truth and justice could be reached in such a manner, even 
by the acutest intellects; the difficulty of arriving at them must, at all 
events, be vastly increased. This entails unnecessary delay, which is 
itself a cruel injustice, from which the parties in this case have already 
suffered so much. And when the decision is at last pronounced, what- 
ever it may be, that which has been arrived at by a process so dark, sus- 
picious, and irrational, cannot be received with general confidence and 
satisfaction. 





THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 


T midnight’s dark and dreary hour, 
Forsaken e’en by Cynthia’s beam, 
When tempests beat, and rains fast pour, 
And twinkling stars no longer gleam,— 
The wearied sailor, spent with toil, 
Hangs on upon the weather-shrouds ; 
And singing, tedious hours to guile, 
Marks the thick beds of gathering clouds : 
But who can speak the joy he feels, 
As o’er the foam his vessel reels, 
While his tir’d eyelids slumb’ring fall, 
He rouses at the welcome call 
Of—* Starboard Watch ! a-hoy!” 


With anxious care he eyes each wave, 
That, swelling, threatens to o’erwhelm ; 
And, his storm-beaten bark to save, 
Directs with skill the faithful helm ; 
With joy he drinks the cheering grog 
Midst thunder-storms and whirlwinds hoarse ; 
With joy he heaves the reeling log, 
And marks the distance and the course : 
But how much greater joy he feels, 
As o’er the foam his vessel reels, 
While his tir'd eyelids slumb’ring fall, 
He rouses at the welcome call 
Of—“ Starboard Watch! a-hoy !” 























CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Forget Me Not.—Friendship’s Offering. 


In forming our opinion of these pleasing little volumes, we have fol- 
lowed quite a new plan. At a glance, we perceived that certain names 
and signatures ushered us invariably into the company of gloom and 
melancholy, and certain others, fewer by far, into that of cheerfulness 
and mirth. We immediately thought of the practice of the players, who 
dry up the tears of tragedy with a farce, that the audience may go home 
in good humour, and be erftouraged to come again. We will profit, 
thought we, by our small acquaintance with the theatre, and despatch 
the bitter part of our entertainment first. ‘‘ From grave to gay,” shall 
be our motto. Accordingly, we steeled our mind as well as we could 
against excess of feeling, and plunged into the tristful reveries of many a 
gentle authoress and sighing swain. The affair was not half so terrible, 
however, as we had expected, for if we were horrified now and then, 
we shed few tears,—a circumstance which the pathetic authors may 
impute, if they will, to the critical hardness of our hearts. We account 
for it in another w ay: from the fact that these sad tales approac h us, as 
it were, with a sorrowful countenance, like a beggar; as if they would 
give us to understand we have nothing but whining and words of misery 
to expect from them. We know the worst of it from the beginning, and 
make up our minds accordingly. Now this is most unskilful manage- 
ment. The writer who would wring our bosoms, and pierce us with the 
shafts of grief, must make his work a copy of an April heaven, now 
brightening with sunshine, now melting into showers. It is whe nm we 
see brilliant expectations vanish, and glowing hopes quenched, and are 
ourselves passive to the same vicissitudes in miniature ; that is, have our 
expectations excited, our hopes raised, and all but to be disappointed ; 
is then that we are moved, that we forget ourselves, that we smother our 
hasty smiles with tears. But young and inexperienced writers, conscious 
that they have pre-ordained their heroes and heroines to misfortune or 
death, always appear to overwhelm them with a presentiment of their 
fate, and let them see through a rent, as it were, in the curtain of des- 
tiny, a glimpse of the pall or hearse-plumes they have provided for them. 
This stifles sympathy in the reader, as it would banish feeling in the suf- 
ferers, if they were real human beings. Condemned criminals grow 
comparatively tranquil when they know their doom, and can number 
their hours. Hope being banished, the heart resolutely musters up all its 
forces to meet the worst. In bystanders, there is but one predominant 
feeling,—an anxious, curious, reluctant desire to know how the unhappy 
wretches will go through their last scene. The same thing happens in 
reading a melancholy tale. If you know from the outset it is to end 
miserably, like a man entering a low arch-way in the light, you bow 
down your mind to suit the occasion, and feel no sudden shock, though 
you may be in an uneasy posture. But when through hope and glad- 
ness yon pass suddenly to their reverse, the unexpected stroke is too 
much to be borne tranquilly, and you are stunned and sickened by the 
change, 
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Lively tales and sketches, when they are at all pleasing, generally pos- 
sess more merit than sad ones; because, as they wield much lighter 
weapons, if they make any impression, it must be through skilful hand- 
ling. There are but yery few things of this description in the Christmas 
Presents before us, for it is unfashionable to appear lively or happy in 
this age. 

However, the ‘ Forget Me Not,’ of this year, contains many pieces of 
real merit, both in verse and prose. We may enumerate among the 
best, the contributions of Miss Mitford, which are distinguished by a 
masculine vigour of thought very rarely to be met with in female writers ; 
though, it must be confessed, she affects a too great rudeness of expres- 
sion occasionally. Perhaps, however, the most pleasing piece in the whole 
volume is that entitled ‘The Wanderer’s Return ;° an exquisitely simple 
tale, that goes with natural and easy power into the heart. ‘ The Re- 
gretted Ghost,’ too, by Mrs. Hofland, is an extremely well-told tale, 
though the title be childish. Other pieces there are, of various degrees 
of merit ; but, altogether, we can safely recommend the little volume to 
our readers as a present which they may venture to send, without fear of 
any imputation on their taste, to their youthful friends of either sex. It 
contains several pretty poetical pieces, and is embellished with very neat 
engravings. One in particular, ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ is particularly 
good. 

‘ Friendship’s Offering’ is also a pleasing collection. It contains, to 
be sure, a good many things in the wild unnatural German taste, but it 
has likewise good pieces, and is remarkable for its great variety. ‘ Stage- 
coach Physiognomists,’ by the late Mr. Edgeworth, is very excellent in 
its way; as is‘ The Lady of Beechgrove,’ by Miss Mitford; and ‘ The 
Conscript,’ by Mona. We may even venture to assert that, in the last- 
mentioned piece, there is actual genius, so very powerfully has its author 
shetched the most heart-rending of all earthly things,—the oppression of 
a noble people by an intellectual, lofty, and dazzling despot. 

In respect to poetry, ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ has, perhaps, the advan- 
tage of the ‘ Forget Me Not.’ It has, indeed, too much verse; and, as 
might consequently be expected, a great deal of very sad stuff. Still, 
several pieces, from Mr. Bowring, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, &c., and 
one or two from Lord Byron, have sufficient power to make us overlook 
the bad. We shall extract more than one of these pieces, which will be 
found acknowledged in our present Number. , 

The embellishments of this little work are tasteful and pretty. The 
engraving from Claude, the ‘ View of Ispahan,’ from Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, ‘ Dido and Eneas,’ (with the exception of Ascanius, or Cupid, 
which is a grinning ugly figure,) are good book-prints, and add value to 
the publication. ‘The Hindoo Girl,’ from a sculpture by Westmacott, 
is likewise pretty. Altogether, the book is an agreeable, entertaining 
miscellany, and certainly deserves to meet with encouragement from the 
class of readers for whom it is designed. 
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DR. GILCHRIST’S UNIVERSAL CHARACTER, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Clarges-street, Nov. 13, 1825. 

By a reference to page 202 of your Journal for August last, it will 
there be seen, that you were to have been then furnished with the ac- 
companying plate, now ready for insertion in your Number for De- 
cember ; and conformably to the prudent adage, ‘‘ better late than never.” 
J trust you will now enable yourself and me to perferm our promise to 
the public, postponed chiefly in cousequence of my absence from 
England. 

To my former letter, dated the 10th of June last, I hardly have one 
sentence to add in this, except that, since my return, daily experience 
at the lecture-room of the students’ accelerated rapidity in orthoepigra- 
phical proficiency, from following my universal plan, confirms its eflici- 
ency, and animates me in the immediate prosecution of several elemen- 
tary works, to render the study of Oriental philology, in future, much 
cheaper, easier, and shorter than formerly; and all by means of the Bri- 
tish Polyglossal ‘Atlas, which I am pushing, with my whole might, for 
that purpose, through the press. 

Your readers, I presume, as well as myself, have been highly gratified 
with the sight of a very ingenious essay and projected universal charac- 
ter, which was inserted in your nineteenth Number, because it alone may 
yet excite that collision of sentiment among intelligent men, which will 
eventually throw considerable light on a subject hitherto enveloped in 
visible darkness, for reasons that every one may see if he pleases, without 
any recital by me in this place. 

To such solitary devices my grand objection is, their almost total want 
of adequate impetus, or comprehensive fulcrum for obtaining the end in 
view, which | wish to accomplish by the slight modification of an exertive 
general character, and a rational view of the English, as a wide-spread- 
ing, unlimited, sterling tongue, actually pervading the whole world in our 
own days, on the wings of commerce, science, and liberty combined, with 
which, under these circumstances, French, German, Italian, or Latin 
even, is no more to be compared, in practical efficiency, than I to Her+ 
cules for strength and courage. 

From an American oration, recently delivered in Boston, and abound- 
ing in sentiments which would do honour to any nation, allow me to ex- 
tract, on this occasion, the following sample of republican magnanimity, 
which we would do well to copy in more ways than one :— 

In spite of ail that has passed, we owe England much; and even on this 
ocession, standing in the midst of my generous-minded countrymen, I may 
fearlessly, willingly acknowledge the debt. We do owe England much,— 
nothing for her martyrdoms, nothing for her proscriptions, nothing for the 
innocent blood with which she has stained the white robes of religion and 
liberty ;—these claims our fathers cancelled, and her monarch rendered them 
and theirs a full acquittance for ever;)—lut for the living treasures of her 
mind, garnered up and spread abroad for centuries, by her great and giften 
sons. Who that has drank ct the sparkling streams of her poetry, who that 
has drawn from the deep fountains of her wisdom, who that speaks, und reads, 
and thinks in her language, will be slow to own his obligations? One of our 
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present patriots, when he sat down to bless his heir with the last token of a 
father’s remembrance, bequeathed the recorded lessons of England's best and 
wisest men ; sealing the legacy of love with a prayer, which we have seen 
fully accomplished, ‘‘ that the spirit of liberty might rest upon his son, who 
still wears the honoured mantle and name of Jostan Quincy.” 

While the United States may be safely trusted with the boundless dif- 
fusion of English in the West, a variety of concomitants will induce Great 
Britain, sooner or later, to similar exertions in the East; and the advance- 
ment of human intellect, even in Europe, through the latent agency of the 
English nation alone, bids fair to dispute the palm of victory, in this 
grand contest with France, in favour of old England’s mother tongue ; 
and if freedom should once more rear her fascinating head on the conti- 
nent, the language of a free people will naturally be preferred to every 
other lingua franca, and must, in the long run, be adopted as more con- 
genial, in every respect, than any colloquial competitor whatever, being, 
in fact, the fittest and only cap that liberty can ever beneficially wear 
upon her own transcendant crown. 

Joun Bortuwick Gitcurist. 





CAUSES OF THE FAILURE AT THE SIEGE OF BHURTPOOR, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The illiberal remarks, by the Editor of the Bombay Gazette, on 
the engineer officers employed at Bhurtpoor, in 1804-5, are almost too con- 
temptible to call for any notice or observation ; and unless you had men- 
tioned his article generally interms of approbation, I should not have 
deemed it necessary to offer any comment on a statement so totally void 


both of candour and of truth. 
The Bombay Editor is both unjust and inaccurate, in attributing the 


unfortunate failures at Bhurtpoor to the ignorance or to the inexperience 
of the engineer officers employed. It is true their voice was little heard 
in council; and it will be known to those who have served with armies, 
that the voice of the captain or subaltern has not always its due weight, 
when opposed in the scale to the opinions of the higher ranks, usually 
appertaining to the official situations of general staff. 

If an officer, selected to fulfil the important duties of chief engineer 
with an army in the field, does not possess the confidence of the com- 
mander under whom he serves,—if he has not sufficient influence to en- 
force his opinions, in opposition to all other advice or suggestions,—if he 
does not, at the same time, enjoy the entire control, and the exercise of 
direct authority over every branch of his department,—I assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that whatever may be his abilities, he cannot, in 
justice, be considered responsible for the success of any measures supposed 
to depend on his talent and exertion. Unless the Bombay Editor is 
prepared to show that such advantages as I have described were at the 
command of the engineer department at Bhurtpoor, (and I am too well 
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the universal symbols follow, which, from their very.nature, require no prosodial =~ bo lbs lee é »,| S Ab aS Us 5! (> DLS yo 
marks whatever, each letter possessing its own intrinsic power without them ; and the ordinary stops are denoted by such a graduated scale of spaces 


between single words or periods, that every one will best speak for itself, as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


— jubukbur budsuh tuktpur bethetubcuronturuf ke molkon se subqueem qudérdune wr frez ru- 
suneeskundunelusunekheson-kur hozor men ukur jumyu hoe lekenhur ek kegoyue wr bole jode 
jocdethe ehuththehoneseupus men len den swodu soluf sowulzuwub hurte kurte ek zubun ordo ke 
moqurrurhoe jubhuzrutsthjuhunowricde qerunne gelyue moburukwr yumyemusyed wr suhr pu- 
nuh tuyumer kurwuy vr tukte twos men tumum yuwuher uwuyu wr dulbudulsu kemu cobon 
pur estuc kur tunubon se khencwuyu wr nuwwub yule murdunkun nuhrkolekur uyu tub pudsuh 
ne kos hokur yusn furmuye wr suhr ko upnu durolkelufut bunuyu tub suh juhun ubud mushor 
hou (ugurce delle ode hee woh porunu suhr wor yeh nuyusuhr kuhlutu hue) wr wuhun ke buzur ko 
ordoe moyullr hetub dey .—see page XV1. of the dictionary, and lines 27 to 36, for the hindee-roman method. 


vor fater hwec artenhevn hallowed be trenem teekendumkumteewelbedunonert az etezenhevn 
gevustesdewr delebred and forgev us wr dets azwe forgev wr deturz and led us not ento temtesun 
butdelevurusfromevl forteneztehendumandte pourandteglore for evur emen—consult the back of the 


diorama, at bottom, whence this is a copy, without the figures ; and here immediately followed by the universal running hand lithographized, that it 
may readily be contrasted with the typographical form, and acquired accordingly 
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abit 


the tushdeed ~ merely indicates the reiteration of one visible consonant, whence genau thus LS becomes gennu. YAY stands for lu. 


or” nam ved JUZMN deprives every consonant of the inherent short vowel, and “ does the same in nagurce under the name of hulunt o r husunt. 


wusl above ee ul denotes a kind of cacographical junction in arabi ies aa tulebolyelm. Pa hs. fet-tun ‘eh. 


Be shy ka eae SSET SLIT TEST ELEN Seo SES Sea 
SO SMA HATTA TAHT SNSC A STAC SAT BS Hepat ST Sey a TATE BIT set 
FAAS Has DAF HTS A HAC NT FAG GATS HATA HLA ATA OF aT Bey 
MARAT FX TT scam Hetateta facia fae FarTaH MT Serf Hah HT 
TEC TNE ATATL ACA HT THAT TSA FH TAT SATVT SSAA NT THATIATAT 
BT: PTT TT TAM AC AAA SATAN MC ATT AA ACA AST AY BHT SAT 

AT Tas AAMT PHC ATA TCATAT AT eT HY HIATT ASM faa FATA TAME 


FAAAAIC AUST BAM (arch AHA BTS FS TATA MST AIT FHSAA MST HSATAT 
z ) Wit qat Haye cat SITES FAA fa@ara feaqt— above is the annexed jub ukbur, &¢. in the naguree, 


and below in the farsee characters, as a good comparative view of the three. 
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satisfied it is not in his power,) his remarks are ungenerous and libel- 
lous. 

Having noticed the illiberal observations of the Editor of the Bombay 
Gazette, it would be unnecessary to pursue this subject, if it was not sup- 
posed that the general reader of your valuable publication might feel some 
curiosity to know what were the causes of our failure at Bhurtpoor, and on 
what changes or improvements in our military system we are to depend 
for a successful termination to any future attempt that’ may be made to 
gain possession, by siege, of that important fortress. 

The first great cause of our failure may certainly be traced to the too 
hasty resolution of attacking so extensive a fortress, defended by a brave 
and powerful people, before a siege-establishment adequate to such an 
undertaking had been collected ; for it is not to be expected, that the 
most determined bravery on the part of troops will succeed, if the 
artillery and engineer departments are inefficient. 

When the attack on Bhurtpoor was commenced, the artillery was defici- 
ent in battering-guns and mortars, in officers, and in men; the engineer 
department was wanting in every thing which could lead to a successful 
exertion of talent, and devotedness to the service on which they were en- 
gaged. 

The above short statement is fully sufficient to account for the unsuc- 
cessful attempts made on Bhurtpoor; and that it is generally correct, I 
leave to be decided by those who can judge of its accuracy. If public 
investigation into the cause of failure had been deemed expedient, it 
would no doubt have been ordered at the time; and many particulars 
would in that case have been elicited, accounting for our reiterated at- 
tacks and continued defeats. Such a proceeding was not, however, con- 
sidered necessary ; and the only object of inquiry, at present, is with re- 
spect to those improvements which have since taken place in the several 
arms of the service, that afford such reason to expecta successful result to 
any future operations. 

With reference to the first great cause of failure, we can only look for 
a remedy there in the judicious proceedings of the higher anthorities in 
India, by the selection of a proper moment for the attack, as connected 
with our external policy and internal convenience. 

With reference to the inefficiency of the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments, I would observe, that the artillery has been placed, in every point 
of view, on a most respectable fuoting : the magazines are well stored, 
and a train of 100 pieces of iron ordnance, with every other equipment 
necessary for the siege of so important a fortress, could be collected at a 
very short notice. The engineer department, though in some respects 
rendered more efficient, is still, | regret to say, lamentably defective ; 
and in the late military arrangements, its improvement has been entirely 
overlooked. If failure, then, at a siege, may be supposed to occur in con- 
sequence of an ineflicient engineer establishment, let those alone be here- 
after held responsible, who neglect to place so important an arm of the 
public force on that footing which wauld insure a successful result to 


the exertion of talent and enterprise. 
MiLrs. 








STUDY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, ' 


Aw Essay has lately come into our hands, which has the singular 
merit of presenting this uninviting subject in an attractive form. The 
object of its Author, himself a diligent labourer in the field of Oriental 
literature, is to induce others to join him in cultivating that portion of it 
which has been hitherto so much neglected, At first sight it does seem 
very remarkable that so little attention has been paid to a language 
spread over an extent of space including, perhaps, one-third of the inha- 
bitapts of the globe. It appears somewhat discreditable to the literati of 
Europe, that the records and monuments of the thoughts and deeds of so 
large a portion of the human race for many thousands of years, are suf- 
fered to remain almost quite unexplored and inaccessible ; while our sga- 
vans are engaged in an eager scramble to filch from each other the merit 
of discovering the meaning of some scanty fragments of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. ‘The reson of this must be sought chieflyin the peculiar man-: 
ner, different from that ofall other nations, in which the Chinese record 
theirthoughts. But this, instead of condemning their literature to entire 
neglect, ought to render it so much the more an object of curious research 
and spéculation with philosophic minds. 

The learned and ingenious Bishop Wilkins, in his elaborate ‘ Essay 
towards a real Character and a Philosophical Language,’ adduces the 
example of the Chinese, among other proofs, of the practicability of his 
design. It is commonly reported, he says, of ‘‘ the men of China, 
that they do now, and have for many ages, used such a general cha- 
racter, by which the inhabitants of that large kingdom, many of them of 
different tongues, do communicate with one another, every one under- 
standing this common character, and reading it in his own language.” 
In like manner, it was the object of the learned Bishop to introduce ‘‘ a 
real universal character that should not signify words but things and 
notions, and, consequently, might be legible by any nation in their own 
tongue.” To the same purpose, a wish is said to have been expressed by 
Galen that some way might be found out to represent things by such pe- 
culiar signs and names as should represent their natures; “ ut sophistis 
eriperetur decertandi et calumniandi occasio.” It appeared to Bishop 
Wilkins that the supplying of this great desideratum in Western learn- 
ing, would provide a remedy for the “ curse of the confusion” of Babel. 
It would, he thought, ‘‘ very much conduce to the spreading of the know- 
ledge of religion ; next to the gift of miracles, and particularly that of 
tongues poured out upon the apostles on the first planting of Christianity.” 
He considered this confusion of tongues the grand source of the confusion 
of ideas among mankind ; the words now in use being in his opinion the 
masks of error or disguises rather than pictures of truth, and therefore 
not calculated to diffuse any correct knowledge of her features. 

The variety of letters or characters, again, he styles “ an appendix to 
the curse of Babel.” He does not explain, however, that we are aware 

1 An Essay on the Nature and Structure of the Chinese Language, with Sugges- 
tions on its more extensive Study. By Thomas Myers, of Trimity College, Cam- 
bridge. London, 1825, 
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of, why this supplement of the penal statute has not been extended to the 
Chinese ; but he probably imagined that they enjoy an exemption as the 
children of the blessed Shem. That they are a very favoured race, can- 
not be doubted, if their language possesses any considerable degree of the 
excellencies which the Bishop conceives to belong to the system of writing 
analogous to it, which he has proposed. It would, he says, “ contribute 
much tothe clearing of some of our mode:n differences in religion, by un- 
masking many wild errors that shelter themselves under the disguise of 
affected phrases; which, being philosophically unfolded, and rendered 
according to the genuine and natural import of words, will appear to be 
inconsistencies and contradictions. And several of those pretended mys- 
terious profound notions, expressed in great swelling words, whereby 
some men set up fur reputation, being this way examined, will appear to 
be either nonsense or very flat and jejune. And though it should be of no 
other use than this, yet were it in these days well worth a man’s pains 
and study, considering the common mischief that is done, and the many 
impostures and cheats that are put upon men under the disguise of 
affected insignificant phrases.” 

In order to accomplish this happy reform, it was necessary to make 
first a just enumeration of ‘all things, (substances, qualities, actions, and 
notions,) according to their ‘* true nature and relations.” This being 
done, and the whole properly arranged according to their several classes, 
genera, species, &c., the composition of the universal language and cha- 
racter would be a matter of little difficulty. For, a certain sign or sym- 
bol being chosen for each class of objects, another for each genus, a third 
to distinguish the species, and so on; these, combined on regular princi- 
ples, would represeat with scientific accuracy every individual existence. 
In this manner, by a comparatively small number of signs, judiciously 
chosen and arranged, all manner of ideas, with their various distinctions 
and modifications, might, he thought, be accurately discriminated and 
conveyed to the eye by written symbols, or to the ear by sounds similarly 
contrived. We shall now state briefly the advantages expected from 
such asystem, and the objections to which it is liable; and then inquire 
how far either of these appears to have been actudily experienced by 
the Chinese. 

The real character provides, in the first place, a general medium of 
communication, independently of the endless varieties of spoken lan- 
guages. Secondly, it is to be freed from the fallacies interwoven with 
the language now in use. Thirdly, it is to be less liable to change, and 
consequently render the records of knowledge less perishable. On the 
other hand, it is to be observed, as to the first point, that this adoption of 
a real character as a universal medium of thought could not possibly su- 
persede the use of speech, one of man’s grand attributes. While the 
acquisition of both, therefore, would entail double labour, the entire sepa- 
ration of the one from the other would allow spoken language to run 
into still more numerous and perplexing varieties, when no longer 
rectified, as now, by the written standard to which it is at present refer- 
able. Secondly, the vulgar errors accidentally associated with portions 
of the languages now in use, would be succeeded by the errors of the 
learned inventors of the new system, inseparably interwoven with its 
whole frame, so as to be incapable of being eradicated without tearing it 
to pieces, Every important discovery in science, showing the relation of 
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ideas and things to be totally different from what they were before sup- 
posed, must cause a revolution in the language; or, if this be too firmly 
established to give way, it will check the expansion of the human mind. 
This, in fact, appears to be the tendency of the Chinese character ; and its 
permanency, therefore, instead of being an argument in its favour, is its 
greatest evil. Already one half of the rational persons in England would 
not subscribe to all the doctrines embodied in the system of Bishop Wil- 
kins: what a bed of Procrustes for human ideas, were they to be subject- 
ed to it, like those of the Chinese to their system, for some thousand 
years ! 

We shall now give a concise account of the view of this system con- 
tained in the pamphlet before us. The number of ancient symbols, or 
primitive characters, are said by Chinese authors to have amounted to 
479; and Dr. Morrison has enumerated 373. They were not complete 
pictures of the objects represented, (like the writings of the Mexicans, or 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics,) but only slight outlines, such as a lively 
fancy might recognise. From these elementary characters 214 were 
selected as heads of classes, under which the others are afterwards ar- 
ranged. ‘These are called “radicals,” or ‘ keys,” or ‘‘ superintending 
characters;” and each of them has a distmct meaning and use, and 
also a pronunciation of its own. Certain expressions of ideas, once fixed 
upon, formed a basis whereon to raise a superstructure. Some of them 
were soon applied figuratively; in other cases, certain additions were 
placed above, below, or within the original character, to represent some 
new quality superadded, or kindred idea. At length two significant signs 
were combined, with the view uf representing, by their union, a third ; 
as ‘the sun and moon” united, to signify ‘ bright.” Thus, from 214 
elements sprung 1600 primitives, which, producing each from three to 
seventy-four derivatives, constitute the great mass of the Chinese written 
language. The manner of its composition may be conceived from the 
following passage of Mr. Barrow : 

Under the element or key which signifies heart, we shall find all the cha- 
racters arranged expressive of the sentiments, passions, and affections of the 
mind : as, grief, joyfiove, hatred, anger, &c. ‘The element water enters into 
all the compounds which relate to the sea, rivers, lakes, swamps, depth, 
transparency, &c. The key or element plant takes in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Yen, a word, enters into the composition of those characters which 
relate to reading , speaking, studying, debating, consulting, trusting, &c. All 
the handicralt trades, laborious employments, “and a great t number of verbs of 
action, have the element hand for their governing character. Of the 214 ra- 
dicals thus employed, not more than 150 can be considered as effective; the 
rest being very rarely employed in the combination of characters. Of the 
40,000 characters, or thereabouts, contained in the standard dictionary of the 
language, sixty of the elements govern no less than 25,009. The most pro- 
lific is the element grass, or plants, which presides over 1423 characters ; the 
next water, which has 1333; then the dand, which has 1012. After these 
fullow, in succession, the mouth, heart, and insect, each having about 900 ; 
then a word, man, and metal, each exceeding 700; next a reed, or bamboo, a 
woman, silk, a bird, flesh, mountain, &c. each gov erning from 500 to 600. 


The characters are divided into six classes by philologists, viz. : 
st, Those ure the ohject. 2d, Those pointing out some quality 
accident, “td, Those arising from combination of ideas. 4th, Cha- 
ters partly to gire the idea, and partly the sound. Sth, Representing 
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opposites by inversion. 6th, Borrowed, metaphorical, or allusive. As a 
specimen of the 3d and 6thclasses: a hand and a staff united, denote a 
man ruling in his family, or “a father ;” words and to exchange mean 
to “ converse,” or “ speak ;” the middle and heart, “ fidelity ;” the mouth 
and gold, “volubility of speech” (chrysostomos); high and horse, 
“proud” (4. e. to be on one’s high horse). ‘‘ To flatter” is composed of 
words and to lick; “ levity,” of “girl” and “thought.” As an il- 
lustration of the metaphorical use, “ the wife of a magistrate” is said to 
denote ‘‘ an accomplished lady.” 

There appears to be no analogy whatever between the written and 
spoken languages in their mode of composition. ‘Thus, when (jzh) the 
“sun” and (yue) the “moon” are united to denote “clear,” “ illus- 
trious,” &c., the Chinese do not pronounce this character jih-yue, or 
any thing resembling it, but ming. In writing, there are five different 
kinds of hands now in use: first, what is called the right character, or 
“ plain” hand; next, the walking character, or “ free” hand ; then the 
running hand ; fourthly, the stiff“ antiquated ” form ; lastly, the “ seal” 
character. The number of words in the standard dictionary of the 
language is 40,000; but in the early writings they employed a com- 
paratively small number, the works of Confucius containing scarcely 
3000 different characters. Even now, it is said, that whoever has ac- 
quired 2000 words is never at a loss; and with 1900, is in possession of 
all the materials of the language. We shall now notice the Chinese 
mode of speaking, which is equally extraordinary with their mode of 
writing : 

The colloquial language (remarks Mr. Barrow) is not less singular than the 
symbolical characters; being, like the latter, exclusively their own, having 
borrowed nothing from, nor lent any thing to, the rest of the werld. The 
330 monosyllables, each generally beginning with a consonaft and ending 
with a vowel or liquid, or the double consonant ng, which complete the cata- 
logue of words in their language, are by means of four modifications of sounds, 
or intonation to each syllable, extended to about 1800; beyond which not 
one of them is capable of the least degree of inflexion, er change of termina- 
tion; and the same unchangeable monosyllable acts the part of a noun sub- 
stantive and adjective, a verb and a participle, according to its collocation in 
a sentence, or the monosyllables with which it is connected.” 

The written character appears manifestly to have a pernicious influence 
on the spoken language. It is computed that, in the latter, the same 
word has at an average 100 different meanings; and even allowing 
three accents to each, there are still, on an average, thirty-three sounds 
with precisely the same accent, but whose significations will be totally 
distinct. ‘* Hence, in reading a Chinese composition to a Native 
audience, it cannot always be understood, except the reader wave his 
hand, or fan the characters themselves, or, at any rate, the key from 
which they are derived. In colloquial intercourse, however, they remedy 
this deficiency by the addition of synonymes, which, becoming parts of 
of the original language, render it, in some degree, polysyllabic.” Is not 
this a proof that the spoken idiom improves in proportion as it is emanci- 
pated from the trammels of the character? But it is to be considered 
also, that a reader in China, even to a Native audience, is, in fact, a 
translator from a written to a spcken language totally different, and he 
may therefore ‘‘ fan the character,” or make the sign of it with his hand 
in the air, when the proper expression for it does not readily occur to him. 
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The Chinese have nothing corresponding to our ideas of grammar ; 
the inflection of words, which constitutes the groundword of it in other 
languages, being here totally unknown. Their syntax consists wholly in 
position, of which the rules are simply the following: that the subject, 
verb, and object, must immediately follow each other; and a dependent 
term, or clause, precedes that on which it depends. Notwithstanding 
this apparent simplicity of structure, the difficulty of the language to the 
European student may be conceived, from the totally different mode of 
associating ideas in a species of composition so very peculiar. 

The author thinks the acquisition of the Chinese more difficult than 
that of either the Latin or the Persian, but less so than that of Greek or 
Arabic. Its analogy with these and other languages is briefly described 
in the following passage : 

As it respects the character of its symbols, attempting to convey the mean- 
ing rather than the sound, it resembles the hieroglyphics of Egypt, or the 
picture-writing of Mexico; in the invariable termination of the nouns and 
verbs, it has some affinity to the English; in its pronunciation and mono- 
syllabic character it is not unlike the French ; in its regular derivation from 
well-known radicals, each of which bas its own meaning, pronunciation, and 
use, it seems to resemble the Hebrew or the Arabic; in the variety and 
richness of its compounds it may be compared with the Greek; while in its 
being perfectly complete without the use of an alphabet, and in its character 
presenting nothing to the eye by which the sound can be determined, it 
seems to stand aloof from all further comparison. Dr. Leyden, however, 
describes five languages, in some respects, like the Chinese, “ which fill 
nearly a!l the countries from China to the borders of Bengal. These possess 
three characteristics, those of being originally monosyllabic, nearly all into- 
nated, and without inflexion.” . 

The account given by Dr. Morrison of the literature of the Chinese, in 
which he is ‘himself so deeply versed, cannot but excite wonder, both at 
its neglect hitherto, and that, while so rich a mine exists, so little has 
yet been extracted from it for the benefit of the Western world : 

The Chinese (he says) possess antient and modern literature in abundance, 
and an unlicensed press, and cheap books suited to their taste. With poetry, 
and music, and elegant compositions; and native ancient classics ; and 
copious histories of their own part of the world ; and antiquities ; and topo- 
graphical illustrations ; and dramatic compositions ; and delineations of men 
and manners in works of fiction; and tales of battles and murders, and the 
tortuous stratagems of protracted and bloody civil wars. With all these, 
and mythological legends for the superstitious, the Chinese and kindred 
nations are, by the press, most abundantly supplied. Nor is their literature 
destitute of theories of nature, and descriptions of her various productions ; 
and the processes of the pharmacopolist, and the history and practice of 
medicine. 

We are happy to add, as a farther inducement to the study, that 
facilities are now presented for it in this capital, such as never before 
existed. Dr. Morrison has established a public Chinese Library in the 
city of London, containing about 1000 works of various authors, con- 
sisting of more than 10,000 volumes. At this library the learned Doctor, 
or some of his senior students, attend every day, ready to give every 
assistance to those desirous of acquiring the language. Notwithstanding 
these facilities, we apprehend that, while the East India Company’s 
charter continues, the British public will make little more progress in 
Chinese literature than it has hitherto made. Few will have the heart 
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to study the language of a country in which they dare not set a foot; 
consequently, a Chinese library would have more chance of being read in 
Paris, or in New York, than in London. All that John Bull need know 
of China is this, that it is a country producing tea in great abundance, 
and at a cheap rate; but he is made to pay double or triple its value, 
and much more than any other nation, for one of the first necessaries of 
life. While he has not the sense to make use of this knowledge, it is not 
to be supposed that he will profit by the maxims of Confucius, 





OPINION ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS, ENTERTAINED 
FORTY YEARS AGO, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Clarges-street, 7th Nov. 1825. 

Havine observed a prominent article in some of the periodicals 
of late, on the awful subject of Suttees in British India, which will pro- 
bably be discussed during the pending Session of Parliament, I deem it 
my duty to call the attention of your readers, in the mean time, to the 
annexed quotation from the preface to my ‘ English and Hidoostanee 
Philology,’ now entirely out of print, having been published forty years 
ago in Calcutta. In the belief that the accompanying extract might then 
have done some good, I did not fail to point it out to the notice of the ruling 
powers at that distance of time and place: but, alas! what could the 
solitary lexicographer, in a plebeian tongue, know ot those mystic springs 
and wheels which regulate the destinies of mighty empires or states? His 
lucubrations were of course despised as the officious aspirations after 
official influence far above his reach ; and from that period to the present 
they continue neglected, and on such interesting themes as the cremation 
of widows, are almost wholly unknown among his fellow-citizens. Were 
all the English governors, satraps, great men, and their civil or military 
satellites, to reject every festive invitation from opulent Hindoos, among 
whom any widows, after a limited time, should be immolated on the fu- 
neral piles of their deceased lords, this act of self-denial alone would 
speedily render such an abominable rite unfashionable at the metropolis 
of British India, and thence it might gradually fall into disuse in each of 
the subordinate presidencies and their provincial dependencies, without 
causing much, if any, great inconveniency to the parties concerned on 
either side of this horrific question. Having thus far premised, I shall 
allow the extracted note, with every imperfection on its head, to speak 
for itself; and if my opinions be deemed erroneous, let some individual, 
who may think so, expose them and me in your admirable miscellany, 
which, I firmly believe, is open to all correspondents, and shut against 
none, who can any way interest the public by their writings.—I remain, 
Sir, Your very obedient servant, 

Joun Bortuwick GricuRisrt. 
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P.S. Nearly half a century has elapsed since something effictent might 
have been safely attempted to lessen, perhaps eradicate, the most fla- 
grant of atrocities which could be committed in civilized countries, and 
under a Christian government too, that affects still to fear the resurrec- 
tion of Smithfield fires and inquisitorial roastings, were the-Catholics 
of the United Kingdom treated merely as human beings in the land of 
religious and civil liberty. Without wishing to cast a severe retrospec- 
tive glance at the sacrilegious execution of a Brahmin fifty years ago, by 
an ex post facto law, for an offence that even never was, in his native place, 
considered capital, who can avoid wondering that Hindoo prejudices 
were thus braved, though they have not yet been as manfully opposed, for 
the salvation of thousands of females sacrificed, since the sacred Nunkoo- 
mar was hanged by the neck like a dog ?—-why, let impartial historians tell 
a tale that must raise a blush on beth cheeks of every honest Briton, so 
long, at least, as helpless women are consigned alive by hundreds, an- 
nually, in British India, to the devouring flames, lest the interference of 
our laws in favour of humanity should excite the timid Hindoos to rebel- 
lions against us. 

EXTRACT. 

“‘ T have long since viewed the reverence and veneration with which we 
behold the fabric of the Hindoo religion, as a species of infatuated idola- 
try, for which, take it all in all, I cannot easily account. How a system 
that inculeates perfect adoration to priesteraft, also perjury, and the most 
horrible species of murder, can find so many admirers, I am totally at a 
loss to conceive. That human victims are still immolated to Kalee, 
within the precincts of Calcutta, is believed by more gentlemen than one, 
on suspicions so well founded, that it will not be easy to erase them from 
the minds of those who heard the circumstances stated, just after one 
such victim suffered not many months ago. I must, in strict justice, add, 
that robbers were the supposed sacrificers ; but was not the officiating priest 
a Brahmin, and a murderer too? I state this more as a caveat for the 
future, than any reflection on the past. In the eye of reason and justice, 
what else are the dreadful immolations of unhappy females on the pile of 
their husbands, but the murderous arm of unfeeling savage priests extend - 
ed, under the very eye of Government, to plunder these deluded creatures, 
first, of their earthly happiness should they decline burning ; next, of their 
lives by the most inhuman of all deaths; and lastly, of whatever personal 
property, jewels, &c. they may leave behind them. A superficial tra- 
veller, who has not the meaus of going even skin-deep here, though he 
perhaps publishes the profoundest speculations at home, is struck with 
admiration on seeing a sleek, placid, naked Brahmin seated with his 
rosary, and every exterior of sanctimonious humility, under the umbrage- 
ous shade of an Indian fig-tree, An interesting conversation, real or 
pretended, ensues, which, to support with tolerable propriety, would re- 
quire a greater knowledge of the current dialects than I can boast of. 
Many a moral reflection and declamatory contrast follow, commonly at 
the expense of Europeans of all descriptions in this country, where, al- 
though a few may richly deserve to be branded with infamy, surely no- 
thing can be more cruel and unjust than to take them all in the gross, 
and abuse them without mercy, as of late has been too generally the case. 
Were these ephemerists, however, condemned for some ten years to feel 
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the reverse in subordinate stations or narrow circumstances, of the il- 
liberal comparative opinions they industriously disseminate against their 
own countrymen, they would learn, by sad experience, that ignorance, 
malice, and hypocrisy, have oftener painted facts for certain purposes, 
than real inquiry or truth dictated them, for the information and improve- 
ment of their readers. They would likewise be more apt to discover, 
from a knowledge of the languages, domestic manners and customs of the 
country, under the seeming innocence and sanctified demeanour of these 
Indian druids, instead of harmless saints, so many demure cats, purring 
with inward satisfaction over the unhappy mice, which in their vicinity are 
about to be devoured; or, to drop the allusion, over the miserable women 
whom their doctrines, intrigues, and avarice, have consigned to the flames, 
and whose very jewels and toys those sacred tigers expect soon to ad- 
nire, sparkling on the bodies of their own favourites ; for I have been as- 
sured these valuables become the legal spoils of the priests, who officiate 
at such infernal rites as the burning of a poor female. Could this di- 
gression pave the way for some judicial investigation and control, where 
a widow, sometimes a virgin, is unfeelingly committed to the fire, I shall 
be amply recompensed for it ; and as the Musulmans even conceived cer- 
tain legal precautions necessary, and constantly observed them, the sub- 
ject is not altogether unworthy the cognizance of a legislature, which 
wisely tolerates every religion, though without any necessity that | can see, 
for winking at the most unmanly brutality and downright murder. To fine 
severely every destroying priest of this sort ; to disqualify him and his re- 
lations from ever serving the Company ; to confiscate the charity-lands he 
holds from Government ; to put him without the protection of British laws; 
to apply the personal wealth of the deluded victims to real charity ; to 
discountenance all families in which the women burn themselves; are 
easy steps that might gradually eradicate a practice (which is more com- 
mon than people imagine) shocking to humanity, and a flagrant satire on 
the Indian clergy and their hellish tenets, which have perverted, in this in- 
stance, in a very artful manner, the endearing ties of nature to torturing 
chords on the funeral pile, by having too successfully taught the neare:t 
relatives to repeat, while their impious hands are murdering the being 
who gave them birth, this monstrous sentence, ‘ better burn once than 


’” 


ever, 





FROM THE ARABIC OF ANTAR, 


In the land of Shurecbah are valleys and mountains, 
And those who dwell there have a home in my heart ; 

Their image is traced there as landscapes in fountains, 
And ne’er does the faithful reflection depart. 


And oh! from that land, when at night gleams the lightning, 
I weep burning tears and unsleepingly lie, 

Till the past, as the flow’rs waft their perfume, comes bright’ning, 
And I think on Shureebah’s musk rose with a sigh. 


Tis a dream ! ’tis delusion! what then? ’tis endearing; 
And thou, dearest maid, with thy phantom the rest 
Of the picture of fancy supply, by appearing 
And hushing the sorrow that troubles my breast. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. 2N 
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MOORE'S VIEWS IN THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, 


We find matter of congratulation in every circumstance that tends, 
either directly or indirectly, to bring before our countrymen the history of 
our proceedings in the East, The pen of the public writer, and the 
agency of the press, derive essential support from the pencil of the artist 
and the attractive skill of the engraver: and in no instance that we 
remember, has this been more strikingly illustrated than in the case of 
the Views now before us. The newspapers of England have in vain 
endeavoured to rouse public attention to the warfare in which the ser- 
vants of the East India Company, contrary to the wishes of their masters 
as well as the honour and interests of the nation at large, have contrived 
to plunge our countrymen in the East. The few of our senators who 
interest themselves about our distant possessions, have also in vain endea- 
voured to call the attention of Parliament to the wanton sacrifice of repu- 
tation, blood, and treasure, by which our invasion of the Birman territo- 
ries has been distinguished. Despatch after despatch has been published, 
speech after speech has been delivered, comment after comment has 
appeared ; but the public indifference to Indian affairs has remained as 
decided as ever. The exhibition of the ‘ Views of Rangoon,’ in the 
shop-windows of the publisher in Ludgate-hill, has done more to make 
the Birman war talked of among the people generally, than all that has 
before been done, whether in disquisition or declamation; so much more 
quickly are common minds wrought upon by the most ordinary appeals 
to the senses, than by the most powerful facts or reasonings addressed 
only to the judgment or the understanding. We sincerely hope that 
some speculative individual will make the Burmese war the subject of a 
panorama, a melo-drama, or some other equally popular exhibition ; and 
then, perhaps, from the general sympathy excited by such means, we may 
see some inquiry instituted into the state of affairs in that portion of the 
British dominions which is too distant to become the subject of general 
interest, except when some particular and striking events happen to draw 
attention to so remote a quarter. 

The ‘ Views of the Birman Empire’ now before us, are the work of 
Lieutenant Moore, of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment, who was himself 
engaged in the scenes and operations which his pencil has so vividly 
portrayed. The series is intended to include eighteen views; of which 
a descriptive catalogue is given, in a pamphlet of notes to accom- 
pany the whole already printed : but no more than six of the drawings 
have yet appeared, the rest being still in progress through the engraver's 
hands ; these six are the following :— 

1. The Harbour of Port Cornwallis, with the Fleet getting under 
weigh for Rangoon. 2. Landing of the combined Forces at Rangoon. 
5. Scene-on the Terrace of the Great Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 7. 
Gold Temple of tle Idol Guadma at Kangoon. 12. Position of the 
Army previous to attacking the Stockades at Rangoon. 15. Attack of 
one of the principal Stockades at Rangoon, showing the interior of this 
description of fortification. 

The general character of the whole of these ‘Views’ may be said to 
display the hand of an able and practised artist. The scenes selected 
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are marked by striking features of interest, and powerfully picturesque 
effect. The drawing is free and accurate; the colouring of all the natu- 
ral objects rich and glowing, and that of the artificial ones no doubt 
faithful ; though, from the nature of the objects themselves presenting 
large masses of red, blue, yellow, and green, they are not so soft and har- 
monious as they might have been, had the mere landscape only been the 
picture to be presented, and no more figures required to be introduced 
than ‘were sufficient to give life and variety to the scene. 

Adverting to the ‘ Views’ in detail: No. 1. appears to us to possess 
great merit. The woody islets, the distant hills, and the glowing sky, 
are all indicative of a tropical climate. The ships are executed with 
unusual fidelity for an artist not professionally a marine-painter ; the 
only fault is in the colouring of the sea, a point of such difficulty as to 
baffle the skill of all but the most accomplished in that particular branch 
of the art. 

In No. 2, the land-scenery, ships, sky, beach, boats, and troops, are 
excellently done. The attitudes of the rowers are the least happy among 
the figures; but the general character is scarcely ailected by this subor- 
dinate consideration. 

No. 5 presents a characteristic specimen of that strange mixture of 
the deformed and beautiful, the mean and gorgeous, which is to be found 
in all the temples or pagodas of the East. The figure of the winged 
sphinx will remind the classic artist of Egypt, Babylon, and Persepolis ; 
while the projecting roofs bespeak an approach to Chinese taste ; and the 
pyramid and dome, which are both seen in the same assemblage of build- 
ings, offer a remarkable union of the ancient and modern features of 
Asiatic architecture. 

No. 6 would furnish hints for ornamental decorations to the Pavilion 
at Brighton, and we have no doubt the architectural portions of the views 
will possess peculiar interest for its exalted possessor. The idol Guadma, 
of which the head is concealed, exhibits the usual attitude of Bouddha, of 
whom it is probably a personification. Itis worthy of remark, that the 
worship of this deity (unfamiliar as his very name stil] is to English ears) 
is extended over a greater portion of the surface of our globe than that 
occupied by the professors of any other religion whatever; and that the 
Bouddhists, of whom we know comparatively nothing, are much more 
numerous than all the Christians of every denomination, and even the 
Jews added to them, put together! 

No. 12 possesses great interest. The first blush of dawn upon a tropi- 
eal sky is beautifully expressed, while the rich hues and graceful foliage of 
the palmyra, the bamboo, the peepul, and other Eastern trees, add greatly 
to the charms of the scene. The figures are grouped with as much skill 
as their numbers and occupations would allow, and the general effect of 
the whole is pleasing. 

We cannot say this with truth of No. 15. As a work of art, it is not 
at all inferior to the preceding ones; and as a representation of a real 
event, it appears to possess all the marks of fidelity. But the scene itself 
is most revolting. In warlike operations generally, where great masses 
are collectively opposed, and little is seen in detail beyond the consulta- 
tions of the generals on the staff, the flying of aide-de-camps on horseback, 
charges of cavalry, and columns of infantry moving under the obscurity 
of smoke, the imagination revels in all the seductive sophisms of military 
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glory, transcendant heroism, and national renown, while the blood of the 
slain is unseen, and the groans of the dying are unheard amidst the din of 
arms and shouts of victory, In the picture before us, however, none of 
these delusions can prevail, _We have presented to our eyes a series of 
acts of individual butchery. The whole more resembles an angry and 
vindictive affray than a great and dignified assertion of public rights 
by the armed forces of the state. An officer is seen acting indivi- 
dually, rather than at the head of his men, running a Burmese through 
the neck, or, as it were, cutting his throat. A soldier is plunging his bay- 
onet into the bowels of one who has already fallen. A third is singling 
out his victim as if he had a personal revenge to gratify ; and the British 
troops, who, when employed to defend their country’s rights, or to avenge 
her wrongs, are objects of patriotic admiration and regard, are in the 
scene before us degraded to the condition of a herd of marauders invading 
the very dwellings of men whose only offence appears to be the blackness 
of their skins; and butchering them, one by one, because they dared to 
defend their homes, their wives, and children, from the murderous wea- 
pons of men paid to act against them by others, without their having the 
power to refuse except on pain of death, though engaged in a cruel, an in- 
solent, and an unjust invasion ! 

We turn from this revolting scene to one of more interest depicted in 
the vignette, which stands as a title to the Work. The British grena- 
dier and Madras sepoy engaged in holding up the extremities of a cur- 
tain or pall, on which the name of his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
is inscribed, is far from inappropriate. But what shall be said of a 
royal tiger of Bengal being sufficiently tamed, (by his respect for British 
authority, no doubt,) to stand on his hind legs, and, in this erect position, 
support with bis mouth and one paw the centre of the cloth of which the 
soldiers hold up the extremes! Really, unless the tiger be of the race 
into which Mr. Canning facetiously supposed Lord Amherst must have 
been turned before he could commit the tyrannies at which, in his pre- 
vious state of existence, his lamb-like nature would have revolted, we 
do not think such.an occupation at allin character. Asia, however, is the 
land of transmigration, and wherever the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis prevails, such apparent contradictions are easily explained :—if 
the wolf can wear the sheep's clothing, the tiger's ferocity may also be 
united with the seeming meekness of the lamb. 

Our object in adverting to this vignette was, however, to point out the 
fallacy of an illustration of which the artist has taken skilful advantage 
to throw an air of benevolence and humanity over what is full of cruelty 
and death. It deserves to be told in his own words, which we therefore 
copy verbatim from his printed notes. Hesays:— 

The groupe to the right of the royal arms represents an English sailor ré- 
storing toa Birman woman her infants. The idea is taken from the follow- 
ing anecdote. Upon one of those detached ipa oa aig against the Birman 
stockades, in which the navy always had their share, a party had landed up 


the river near a vilage, the inhabitants of which fled at their approach, «ll 
but one woman, with her two boys, the eldest about two years old. This 
woman, seeing the party approach, hid her eldest boy up to his chin in the 
swamp, close to the house, and, in an agony of terrur, she threw the younger 
into the mud out of the house, to avoid seeing it (as she thought) butchered 
before her eyes. A sailor, who was the foremost of those advancing to the 
place, saw this latter act, and fortunately saved the infant and restored it to 
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its astonished mother, who instantly ran and released the other boy from 
his miry abode, and made bim make salaam, (return thanks,) on his knees, 
jor his life. The mother and infants were brought into Rangoon, and re 
ceived the protection of the Commander of the Yorces. 

This anecdote, with the pictorial illustration founded on it, has already 
produced, no ‘doubt, in the minds of many, all the impression it was in- 
tended to convey. The war itself must be set down by such persons as 
being conducted in the most humane manner possible. Women are 
spared from seeing their infants butchered before their eyes, by the very 
commonest individuals engaged in the warfare, and even the Commander 
of the Forces condescends to extend his august protection to the little 
helpless innocents !— What can be more noble or more engaging ! 

Alas! for the dignity of rank and titles: it only proves that “‘ com- 
mon sailors,” as they are called, have often more humanity than the re- 
fined personages who send them on such revolting undertakings. But, 
were there no great and helpless innocents as well as /ittle ones that de- 
served to be spared in this bloody warfare? or, is all our pity to be reserved 
for infants, who are much less in need of it ?—Were there no fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, butchered before the eyes of daughters, wives, and sis- 
ters, by this humane army who spared the little children ?—And were there 
no other families throughout the whole empire, to which the Commander of 
the Forces might have extended his protection as well as to this one 
brought in by the kind-hearted sailor? The fallacy of supposing that a 
character of generosity is to be given to a war by selecting one isolated 
instance of good feeling, and leaving in the shade ten thousand incidents of 
an opposite description, is sufficiently apparent. Let the reader add to this 
a recollection of the sad detail of cruelties already known :—in the plun- 
der of temples, the massacre of unresisting prisoners in stockades that had 
already surrendered, and other features of atrocity, by which this warfare 
has been characterized from first to last; and he may form some idea of 
how much more of misery remains unknown to English ears at least, re- 
sulting from an invasion founded in injustice, planned in imbecility, con- 
ducted with no one redeeming feature beyond the animal bravery in 
which man is often surpassed by the brute, and let it be concluded when- 
ever it may, likely to terminate with a sacrifice of life, a waste of treasure, 
and a loss of reputation, which the conquest of every inch of ground 
belonging to our enemies would never sufficiently repay, 





FRAZER’S VIEWS OF CALCUTTA, 


Ir is an agreeable relief to turn from these considerations to other 
efforts of the pencil, which have no such painful associations imme- 
diately connected with the scenes they delineate. Mr. Frazer is already 
well known to the literary world as the author of a ‘ Tour in the Himalya 
Mountains,’ accompanied by a series of splendid views among the sublime 
and stupendous scenes with which these lofty regions abound; as well 
as the author of a ‘ Journey into Khorassan,’ reviewed in a late Number 
of this Journal. The views of Calcutta, now in course of publication 
by Smith and Elder of Cornhill, were taken by him during his residence 
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in that city, of which he was for some years an inhabitant ; and they de- 
serve the utmost praise for the minute fidelity observed in all their parts, 
as well as the happy union of objects at once characteristic of the costume 
and manners of the country, and highly picturesque in their grouping and 
effect. These have been some time before the public: and the extensive 
sale they have already enjoyed, is strongly indicative of the general 
estimation in which they are held. This circumstance is, in itself, 
sufficient to render it unnecessary to offer our opinions on the separate 
views in detail. But, being on the subject of the arts, and noticing 
these productions as illustrative of Indian scenes and events, we could 
not, in justice to Mr. Frazer, withhold our testimony to the general ac- 
curacy and corresponding value of his excellent and interesting views of 
the metropolis of British India. 


MORE UNJUST TREATMENT OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
BY LORD AMHERST, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—A few short weeks have only elapsed since I wrote you, in the 
hopes of attracting the attention of the Court of Directors to the nomi- 
nation, of nearly the junior Assistant-Surgeon in the Service, to the si- 
tuation of Apothecary-General, which appointment has been held for a 
long period of years solely by senior surgeons on the list; in fact, within 
the last ten years, by express sanction of the Court of Directors, a sur- 
geon was permitted to hold it after attaining the rank of Superintending 
Surgeon, without prejudice to his succession to the Medical Board. 

Sorry indeed am I so soon to be obliged, in defence of the rights of 
the medical branch of the Service, to endeavour to bring the attention 
of our Honourable Masters to another instance of misplaced patronage, 
exerted in the face of the existing rules of the Service. The instance 
to which I at present allude, is the appointment of Mr. Assistant-Sur- 
geon Julius Jeffries to the situation of Medical Storekeeper at Cawn- 
pore. After detailing the general orders of Government on the forma- 
tion of this appointment, and showing who have successively held it, I 
feel confident I shall not be viewed as a turbulent, discontented subject, 
in deploring these innovations in our Service, highly prejudicial to the 
welfare of that important branch of the Bengal army. 


“* General Orders of the Governor-General, 6th February 1809. 


‘‘ The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council having 
had under his consideration the expediency of depéts of medical stores 
and instruments being established in the upper provinces, on the prin- 
ciple as well of affording a more prompt supply, on demand being made 
in the ordinary course of the Service, as for providing for the possible 
exigencies of a distant frontier ; was pleased, on the 15th of Febrnary 
1808, to determine that a depdét of this description should be maintained 
at each of the principal stations of Cawnpore and Agra. 
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“« The following list of the establishment to be entertained at these 
stations respectively, or at such other station as circumstances may 
eventually render expedient, that one or both of these depédts should be 
transferred, being sanctioned by his Lordship in Council, is now directed 
to be published in general orders : 


“* One Surgeon, per month, with the pay, full batta, and 

gratuity of his rank, but no tent allowance, - 400 rupees. 
“ One European Apothecary, - - 100 
** One Writer,” &c. &c. 


Mr. Meik, now second member of the Medical Board, was the first 
surgeon wh» was selected to fill the situation at Cawnpore, was so high 
on the list of full surgeons, that he was very shortly obliged to vacate 
on promotion to Superintending Surgeon, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Surgeon Durham, who held it for a few years, when he proceeded on 
furlough to Europe in 1818, close on promotion to a superintending sur- 
gency; he was succeeded by Surgeon Law, who, in little more than a 
year, was promoted also to the same rank. Mr. Surgeon Venour suc- 
ceeded him, who has recently been succeeded by Mr. Assistant-Surgeon 
Julius Jeffries. ‘The similar situation to this at Agra has also uniformly 
been held, and is now, by surgeons of considerable standing. 

Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Jeffries, who was appointed in general orders 
of the 11th ultimo, in succession to the full surgeons who have succes- 
sively held charge of the Cawnpore depét, stands on the list of medical 
staff of the Bengal Army, junior to 257 individuals, and senior to only 29, 


is quite unnecessary for me tc int out the mischievous tendency of 
It t sary for me to point out the mischievous tendency of 


such a reversal of the order of things in a military establishment, con- 
stituted in the manner the Indian army is, as is evinced by the selec- 
tions made by the present Governor-General for the Apothecary-Gene- 
ralship and Superintendency of the Cawnpore depot. Most confidently 
do we all look forward for a reversal of these nominations by our 
Honourable Masters, which will have the effect of relieving the minds of 
the members of the medical list from the fears they may well entertain 
of further inroads on their privileges ; on a similar principle, and hardly 
with greater injustice, the most junior assistant-surgeons on the list may, 
for what we know, be about to be made members of the Medical Board 
and Superintending Surgeons. I shall only further remark, that on this 
occasion the same feeling pervades every member of the medical list from 
the top to the bottom, perhaps with the exception only of the two too 
much favoured individuals themselves. 


Bengal, March 1825. An OLp SurGEON. 


P. S. In my former letter I hinted at the belief that Dr. Abel, in 
addition to the appointment of Apothecary-General and Surgeon to the 
Governor-General, was about to be appointed Inspector of Opium, a 
situation that. has lately been held as a single appointment by an old full 
surgeon; the nomination of Dr. Abel has not been announced in orders, 
but the Treasurer has been authorized to pay the allowances of the situa- 
tion to that gentleman. 


A. O. 8. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


By accounts from Bengal, up to the middle of June, and from 
Bombay, to the beginning of July, it appears that the second campaign 
against the Burmese had closed, but there was as little prospect as ever 
of a conclusion to this ruinous war, in which we have been so needlessly 
and impolitically involved by Lord Amherst and his councillors. As we 
anticipated, the hopes of peace they held out have again proved delusive. 
Notwithstanding the letters received at the India House from “‘ high au- 
thorities ” at Calcutta, and the assurances confidently circulated in the 
public papers, that the Burmese were begging for peace, it is now certain 
that their pretended envoys have turned their backs on Sir Archibald 
Campbell, leaving him at Prome to meditate at leisure on the situation 
which he has chosen for his troops during the rains. Unteachable by 
experience, he has thrown himself into that place exactly at the season 
so madly chosen in the previous year for taking possession of Rangoon, 
which in consequence became the grave of a great part of his European 
troops. Private letters, since received, declare Prome to be still more 
unhealthy, placed as it is in a low damp situation, in the midst of a 
quagmire, and sickness has already begun its destructive ravages. Those 
who had partially recovered from the effects of the former wet season, 
now fall ready victims to a recurrence of the same fatal atmospheric in- 
fluence, which now, like a destroying angel, stretches its deadly arm over 
the British camp. ‘This main body, which was expected to dash forward 
towards the Burmese capital, buoyed up on the wings of recent victory, 
has nevertheless stopped short at Prome, arrested in its progress, like 
Napoleon at Moscow, by the invincible hand of nature, which paralyses 
the efforts of our gallant countrymen. The dismal prospect they have 
before them, cooped up at Prome for five or six months during the rainy 
monsoon, was somewhat cheered by the circumstance of their having cap- 
tured, it was said, considerable magazines of provisions ; so that it was to be 
hoped want would not this season add to the ravages of disease. But 
subsequent accounts have destroyed this illusion, as scarcity began already 
to be experienced. ‘The capture of Ramree Island, sometime before at- 
tempted unsuccessfully, but on a second trial effected without any resist- 
ance, is an isolated affair, which can have little or no influence on the 
general fate of the contest. It may, indeed, add another island to our 
empire at the conclusion of peace; but can it be any object to us to 
multiply such dependencies, who have lately giveu up to the Dutch the 
continent (it may almost be called) of Sumatra, with all its numerous 
islands ? 

A more important circumstance, is the apprehended attack on our settle- 
ment at Penang by the Siamese. It will be recollected, that notwith- 
standing the assurances of their friendship to us, tlazoned forth by the 
Indian Government, we have always regarded the conduct of the 
Siamese as extremely suspicious. They made a show of bringing an 
army into the field to join us against the Burmese ; but they never com- 
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mitted themselves with the latter by striking a blow. They made pro- 
fessions of a desire to come to our assistance, but made them unofficially, 
leaving an opening for retreat, should it become politic to retract them, 
in order to preserve peace with the Burmese. Their motive evidently 
was not any good-will to our cause, but a desire to ascertain whether they 
could not, through our aid, regain possession of their ancient territory in 
Pegue. Despairing now of accomplishing their object by our means, 
they may prefer courting the friendship of the Burmese by joining them 
against us. A paragraph in the ‘Singapore Chronicle’ has explained 
the movement of the Siamese, which excited this apprehension of an 
attack on Penang, as being merely an armament destined for the con- 
quest of the Malayan principalities of Perah and Selangore, lying between 
Penang and Malacca, The force is stated at 300 boats, containing each 
forty men, making in all 12,000, which, in passing Penang, are supposed 
to have given rise to the panic at that settlement. 

As to the Bhurtpoor transactions, the Indian papers are silenced, as 
we know, by the supreme authority, and the Court of Directors aie 
equally silent at home, most probably because they are kept as yet in 
entire ignorance by the same authority abroad. The intended return of 
Sir David Ochterlony to England is, however, mentioned in the Calcutta 
prints, although they dare not hint at the cause. The story of the ill- 
treatment and resignation of this gallant veteran, has excited very general 
indignation throughout the country, among all who have a just concep- 
tion of our true Indian policy. It is impossible to speak of it in adequate 
terms of reprobation. Such seems to be the panic-fright, the weakness 
and shallowness of the present Governor-General and his saintly Council, 
that they cannot distinguish between necessary defensive wars, in support 
of our supemacy in the centre of India, the fruit of Lord Wellesley's 
and Lord Hastings’s achievements, and the absurd, impolitic, and 
bootless broils with half-civilized neighbours like the Burmese, who are 
totally out of the sphere of our Indian politics, and belong not at all to 
any of the companies who act a part in the scene of our Indian drama, 
between the Ganges and the Indus. But these rulers, who are very 
‘‘ bulleys,” (in the Oriental style,) where they apprehend no danger, but 
see achance of some booty and renown, become ‘ crestfallen ” under the 
cudgel and taunts of their real enemies. Can it be sheer folly and inea- 
pacity? or is it base and unmanly fear that makes them cower before 
their ancient and insolent vanquisher, Bhurtpoor? The Rajah of that 
state, says Mr. Prinsep in his late work, from the successful defence of 
the capital against Lord Lake, has been raised to “‘a dangerous pre- 
eminence ;” and in all the subsequent dealings with the British, dis- 
played the most arrogant haughtiness, not exempt from suspicion, distrust 
and fear. Bhurtpoor thence stood forth as the “rallying point of disaf- 
fection,” courting that character, and seeking every opportunity, as far 
as it dared, to irritate and insult the British power. It was one of the 
last states, we understand, to come in most unwillingly to the general 
scheme by which Lord Hastings accepted the protectorate of the Rajpoot 
Moosulman and Jaut states of the north-west and centre of India, and 
so terminated for ever, as was supposed, the scenes of devastation and 
bloodshed, as well as the insecurity for all the neighbouring states, which 
had resulted from the fatal experiment of Barlow, and the ruling Grant 
party in the Direction, of seeking an ignoble safety and security by 
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setting our neighbours at variance, and keeping aloof while they worried 
one another; as if they would have rightly interpreted our forbearance 
as springing from choice, and not from weakness or fear. 

It was clearly Sir David Ochterlony's duty to take the most prompt 
and effectual steps to uphold the supremacy and dignity of the govern- 
ment he represented, as arbiter by treaty of all the political proceedings 
of the protected states. He had done so before on successions of other 
musnuds in Rajpootana, and with unquestionable propriety and easy 
success, But if there was one state, or one place more than another, 
where especial firmness and promptitude were needful in the exercise of 
our acknowledged supremacy—where not the slightest relaxation, not 
even the possible imputation of wavering was admissible—Bhurtpoor was 
that state. In no other place, before no other walls, had we ever been 
fairly and humiliatingly beaten, over and over again, nor had Lord 
Lake’s compounding the matter with the old Rajah under the semblance 
of a treaty of peace and submission, really tarnished the honour of the vir- 
gin fortress of Bhurtpoor, We have heard repeatedly from our officers 
that this formed the ordinary topic of taunts and abuse showered on us 
whenever accident threw parties of our troops in wordy disputes with the 
officers or soldiers of the Mahrattas or Nepaulese, or even of petty 
aumeendars of Oude, or the Deccan! Proofs of this appear in the huge 
volume lately issued from the India House, regarding the a fairs of Luck- 
now. All this, Sir David Ochterlony doubtless knew from extensive per- 
sonal experience. He was, indeed, the intimate companion both in 
politics and in war, of Lord Lake, as more recently of Lord Hastings ; and 
few men have been produced by our Indian struggles more capable in 
either department. Yet, at the close of such a long and eminent career 
this truly great man is meanly betrayed, abandoned, and dishonoured ; 
his mature judgment and experience thwarted and set at nought by a 
bed-chamber Governor, who, from the moment he set his foot on the 
shores of India, has brought nothing but disgrace and disaster in his train, 
disgusting all that are most worthy, and following the advice that is most 
worthless; from which the public vuice might have saved him, if he had 
allowed it to be heard. 

Will Sir John Malcolm, who cannot deny but he would have taken 
the same course as Sir David Ochterlony did, on this occasion, not step 
forward and defend his antient brother in arms and diplomacy? What 
would Lord Hastings or Lord Wellesley have done at such a crisis ? 
They would have only risen the higher in proportion to the greatness of 
the exigency, and the insolence of their enemy. But, perhaps, it is 
thought we have not European force enough to carry on the war above 
and below at the same time, and we dare not leave the middle country 
to disgusted sepoys! The Indian Government is now trying, (and we 
hope it is not too late,) to conciliate this important race of men by ungib- 
betting the bones of their unfortunate brethren, the relics of those butch- 
ered at Barrackpore, and striking off the fetters of the survivors. As 
these men, with the dismissed and degraded Native officers, will now be 
enabled to spread through the country in its naked truth the bloody tale of 
the 2d of November, it is more than doubtful if the tardy mercy shown 
them will tend to recruit the deserted ranks of our old corps, or fill up the 
dozen of new regiments now ordered to be raised. What would the Go- 
vernment now give to have a force of some thousand European planters 
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and settlers spread over all our provinces ; each a little militia commander, 
at the head of his workmen and dependants, to garrison the chief places, 
and protect the judges and collectors while the regular troops were ab- 
sent, and enemies from without stirring up insurrection within? But 
our Indian rulers have forsworn the blessings of Colonization, and are 


-madly determined to commit a political felo-de-se, to sacrifice the British 


possessions in Asia, rather than permit their countrymen to participate 
with them in their enjoyment. 

After the fall of Prome, when it was believed the Burmese would 
come to terms, the Bengal Government, in its eagerness to get rid of the 
war-expenses, discharged the shipping taken up to convey supplies to the 
troops, as no longer necessary. They soon found, however, that this 
measure was somewhat premature: the Burmese were not yet disposed 
to “‘ own a conqueror, and sue for chains.” The ships have consequently 
been again taken up, and are now more indispensable than ever. A pri- 
vate letter from Calcutta, dated in the end of May, mentions, that 
‘already the army was in want of provisions at Prome, although Ran- 
goon was well supplied. This (the writer adds) arises from the difhculty 
of the water-conveyance,—the distance, | should rather say, at present ; 
but in the rains the communication will be extremely difficult.” So 
here are our troops, cooped up in a vile swampy place, described as “a 
miserable hole, almost entirely composed of huts,” and worse supplied 
than Rangoon, the scene of their former unparalleled sufferings from 
disease and bad food. As to advancing on the capital, the same letter 
says, that “if Sir Archibald Campbell attempts advancing before the 
termination of the rains, it is my opinion he will lose half his army.” 
Therefore, whether he advance or stand still, there must be a great con- 
sumption of human life, more of our European troops, the most valuable 
part of the army, to whom the climate is so particularly destructive. 
There is the waste, also, of the public treasure and resources still going 
on. Many millions have already been thrown away on this useless war, 
which might have been much better employed in improving the condition 


of our subjects, and securing their loyalty by relieving them somewhat of 


the grinding salt-monopoly, the judicial tax, or other grievous imposts. 
In order to supply this waste, the Government is proceeding with its five 
per cent. loan, which is said to take chiefly from its affording an easy 
remittance to England. That there is a scarcity felt in the money- 
market, and a run on the home-treasury, appears by the rate of exchange, 
which has risen to 1s. 11d., and even as high as 2s. ld. per rupee. At 
the same time, the interest of money is quoted as high as nine per cent. 

A most extraordinary financial scheme has been proposed to the 
Indian public by Mr. John Trotter, a senior merchant of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Itis for the civil and military services of the Company to form 
themselves into a huge agency association, with a capital of one crore 
and forty lacs of rupees, or nearly a million and a half sterling. There is 
to be a seale of shares, from one to ten thousand rupees each, according 
to the rank in the service of the persons subscribing; but each person 
may hold as many shares as he can purchase, that is, invest his whole 
property in the agency concern. It is proposed to have one branch of it 
in India, and another in England, by the joint operations of which the 
whole pecuniary concerns of the civil and military bodies (as, remittances 
to Europe, investment of their property at good interest) are to be 
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transacted by their own constituted agents for their own benefit. The 
extensive vicws of the projector may be guessed at from the following 
brief enumeration of the objects, to which, he says, the Calcutta branch 
of it will be confined : 

‘ The business of the Calcutta establishment will be confined to banking ; 


the accommodating members of the Service, and others, on the principle of 


the Scotch banks, with open cash accounts, (on the responsibility of two 


respectable suretics;) the management of estates; the purchase and sale of 


Government securities ; the disposal of goods consigned by European and 
other correspondents ; the purchase and sale of bullion, or real property, as 
advantageous opportunities may offer; the discounting of unexceptionable 
bills, and the granting of loans on real or collateral securities; the effecting 
of life, sea, or river Insurances; the agency of any persons who may be in 
the service of his Majesty, or the East India Company, or attached to any 
of his Majesty’s Supreme Courts in India, or elsewhere ; and of such persons 
resident in Great Britain as may desire to invest any part of their property 
in the securities of the Bengal Government. All the profits, benefits, and 
advantages, arising out of the concern, in any of the ways above enumerated, 
shall (the charges of management only deducted) be divided periodically 
among the proprietors or constituents for the time being, according to their 
respective shares of stock. The dividends (after the first five years) it is pro- 
posed to make twice in each year. 

This looks so like a trading association, that some persons in India 
were weak enough to suppose that the servants of the Company could 
not join in it without a violation of the rules of their service, and the 
oaths by which they bind themselves to abstain from trade. They 
feared that they might incur the penalties of the 33 Geo. III. ¢. 52. 
§ 137; but on this point, Mr. Trotter sets their doubts at rest, saying : 
“I have consulted two of the most eminent counsel in Calcutta, and they 
have given me both their decided opinion, that a purchase of goods for 
remittance would not so subject any of the persons in question, more 
especially those concerned in the collection of the revenue, or the ad- 
ministration of justice.” He again argues, that as the act prohibits their 
“buying goods, and selling then again in the same province,” it does not 
mean to forbid their purchase for exportation to England ; and as this is 
the object of the Association, it is only buying goods “ for the sake of a 
remittance ;” therefore nota violation of the act. He also states, as to 
the General Order of January 1825 against trading by the Company’s 
servants: “I am informed, on authority, that it arose out of the dis- 
covery in the cases referred to, of a positive habit of trading, (or, in short, 
such a buying and selling as is clearly interdicted by the statute,) but 
never contemplated the prohibition of purchases merely to answer the 
purpose of a remittance.” This order, however, if found too strict, he 
thinks the Government will modify, without hesitation, if required. The 
judicial and revenue oath also, he trusts, will be kindly dispensed with 
by the Court of Directors, that nothing may stand in the way of his grand 
project ; for as the oath was imposed when the rate of exchange was 
probably 2s. Gd. to 2s. 8d., to continue it after the exchange has fallen 
to Is. 104d., is, he thinks, the height of injustice. It is equivalent to 
paying their servants in “a debased currency.” Therefore, “ an over- 
ruling necessity compels the Civil Service of this Presidency to pay for a 
dispensation from the oath ;” and surely, he adds, “‘ such a tardy compen- 


sation for the future, as they might obtain from its cancellation, will, if 
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asked, neyer be denied by so liberal {so liberal and so just !] a Govern- 
ment,” That is, he thinks the Company will not consider whether it be 
proper that judges, and collectors of revenue, should be tempted to abuse 
their powers to the oppression of the people, by coming into the market as 
merchants, and exercising a virtual power of pre-emption and unlimited 
extortion. The directorial legislators will simply be guided by the interests 
of their servants, and the number of pence sterling procurable for a sicca 
rupee, without the slightest regard to the interests of their subjects, But 
a bribe is also held out to the Court of Directors for their concurrence in 
the plan. As, at the present rate of exchange, there would be a necessity, 
Mr, Trotter thinks, for recasting the scale of allowances of their servants, 
the Company, by encouraging the present project, may shift a considerable 
part of the ultimate burden of such augmentation ‘“ from its own shoul- 
ders.” That is, in plain terms, he points out to the Company how it may 
save its own finances, and at the same time enrich its servants, by licensing 
and encouraging them to rob its subjects!! It is Mr. John Trotter, an 
old experienced servant of the Company, who, from mature consideration, 
ascribes such diabolical principles to his honourable masters; and it is 
not for us to question the accuracy of his judgment on such apoint. He 
seems to bear in mind the well-known anecdote of one of his countrymen, 
who, in seeking employment, said that he did not require mach wages, as, 
about a large house, he would always be picking up small trifles. So 
Mr. John Trotter tells the Company: ‘If you allow us to be judges, 
collectors, and merchants at the same time, we do not require any addi- 
tion to our salaries.” 

The Calcutta ‘ Government Gazette,’ we observe, gives all the counte- 
nance of its authority to this infamous and absurd scheme, which, after 
all, is an insult to the common sense, as much as to the character, of the 
Court of Directors, The official organ of the Bengal Government says, 
“Tt is highly satisfactory to those who regard the projected agency with 
feelings of approbation and anticipations of great public good, to be 
assured that purchases for the mere object of remittance are decided to be 
not within the prohibitory words of the statute ; and as the general orders 
of the Government, (No. 1, of January 1824,) were not intended to be 
interdictory to such purchases, it is earnestly hoped that the clause in 
the oath administered to judicial and revenue servants, which forbids 
their availing themselves of the medium of remittance, may be soon either 
abrogated or modified.” It afterwards adds, that ‘‘ the judicial oath is 
considered to be the only real obstacle, and it is one which, under the 
existing state of things, will probably soon receive some modification.” 
The Government organ is as eager for the commencement of the said 
agency as if Lord Amherst and his Council were longing to lay their hands 
upon the capital which would most probably be invested in the public 
funds, and might help forward the Burman war. Their official ‘ Gazette’ 
says, ‘“‘It is, we understand, a subject of very general regret that the 
establishment of the plan should be deferred until so large a capital as 
one crore and forty lacs shall be raised. Would it not be better to com- 
mence as soon as one crore shall be subscribed, or even seventy-five 
lacs?” 

Among the other merits of the p!an so countenanced, if not expressly 
patronised by the local Government, it is ‘“ obviously calculated (says the 
projector) to check a recurrence of the many instances in which indivi- 
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duals, after attaining high situations under Government, have withdrawn 
from the service to support interests diametrically opposite to those of their 
original employers, and, moreover, to overcome some of the principal in- 
ducements for Colonization in India.” 

Most effectually would it overcome them, by rendering it a country 
in which nobody would live who could escape from it. The new universal 
association claims the right of purchasing goods for a remittance ; that is, 
for monopolizing, as far as in its power, the whole homeward trade. Now 
this consists in the products of the country, drawn forth by the capital of 
our merchants, advanced to indigo planters and others scattered over the 
country, who urge on the cultivation. This capital is abundantly supplied 
by the savings of the Company's higher civil and military servants, depo- 
sited at interest with the merchants, who know how to employ it so bene- 
ficially, By the new Joint Stock Company this capital is to be diverted 
into a totally different channel; and every private trader must either 
become the dependant of the united agency, or be driven out of the mar- 
ket. The combined interest of the civil and military services, with their 
extensive ramifications throughout the country, must carry every thing 
before them. How hopeless would competition be, when the private mer- 
chant saw the judge, the magistrate, the collector, and, in a word, every 
person in authority throughout the country, united against him as rival 
traders, and enjoying a thousand means of driving him to despair. So 
dreadful a nuisance could not be tolerated in any country ; and if it were 
to exist for a few years, such a combination would put an end to the East 
India Company itself,—no great evil, we admit, if it were not to be sup- 
planted by a more mischievous monopoly than even the Company itself 
has been. ‘The strong encouragement it has received in Bengal, shows 
more, perhaps, than any thing that has yet happened, the pitch of folly 
and wickedness to which the Government there may arrive when un- 
checked by public opinion, expressed through a free and unfettered press. 

The projector himself is hardly worth our attention: he is merely la- 
bouring in nis vocation of a sordid money-maker,—one whose thoughts by 
day, and dreams by night, have apparently, for years past, turned on 
nothing but mere gain, for its own sake only, and without regarding it as 
the means of doing good to others or procuring pleasures for himself; this 
sordid spirit having not only steeled him against the influence of a sense of 
duty in his public career, as import warehouse-keeper, but even against 
the most ordinary allurements that could not fail to subdue the heart of 
almost any other man. He merely asks, in return for his cogitations, to 
be constituted, along with two others of his own selection, a triumvirate 
for the management of the concern in India, with a yearly salary of two 
lacs and ten thousand rupees (upwards of 20,000/.) per annum, to defray 
all expenses there ; and at the end of five years, if the proprietors choose, 
their funds may be divided, and the copartnership dissolved. Branches 
of the universal agency are also to be established at Madras and Bombay, 
for the sake of the Company's servants within these Presidencies ; and 
lastly, those resident in Great Britain, ‘* wishing to become proprictors or 
constituents,” (proprietors of what, unless it be of Mr. John ‘Trotter’s 
chimerical ideas!) are invited to make application to his agents in 
London. 

That the Company’s servants abroad suffer severely under the low rate 
of exchange, and that this is a hardship deserving of every consideration, 
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we fully admit. But who would consent to remedy even this evil by in- 
flicting a far deeper one on the whole mass of the Indian people? It 
appears that the Bengal Government of 1823, urged by the memorials of 
many of its military officers, distressed for the means of supporting their 
families in Europe, while their funds suffered so much diminution in 
remittance, earnestly recommended to the home authorities, to allow all 
officers, having such calls on their salaries in Europe, the means of remit- 
tance for them, by bills of exchange, to the extent of their British pay, 
at the same rate at which it is issued in India, viz, 2s. 6d. per sonat 
rupee, ‘* To this proposition, however,” says the Gazette of authority, 
‘* no answer has yet been received.” Yet this is a most just and reason- 
able proposition, from which the Court ought to be ashamed of withhold- 
ing its assent. It remains to be seen, whether it will listen more favour- 
ably to Mr. Trotter's plan, backed as it is with bribes to every species of 
injushice, 

As an example of the result to be expected from creating the new 
monopoly proposed, we give the following extract from a letter in the 
‘India Gazette,’ explaining the manner in which the Company's regula- 
tions cramp and destroy the trade of the country :— 


I wish it to be understood, that 1 here condemn “ regulations” only under 
the terms of the present Charter, and if, in reference to the prejudicial effect 
which the Company’s trade is alleged to produce over the interests both of 
individuals, and particulaily the service, an example should be required, I 
may instance the silk branch. At every station where the mulberry will 
grow, is a factory erected, and the manufacturers being placed under large 
advances for the public investment, the private adventurer is utterly unable 
to compete with such formidable rivals. Indeed, the manufacturers are, in 
a way, interdicted by their pecuniary obligations to the Government, from 
supplying the exigencies of any individuals. The practice is, in truth, restor- 
ing the very principles which were before so much reprobated ; namely, the 
confining the winders of the raw material to the places where they could only 
be employed for the Company’s benefit, to the obstruction of the private 
trade and prejudice to the revenue. And hence, in a manner, the Company 
may he said to re-assert their claim to pre-cmption ; whilst, from similar 
causes, arises, in a great degree, that deplorable depression in the exchanges 
we how witness. It may be urged, that the practice complained of is no 
more than the treatment the Company originally received from private mer- 
chants, when they used to advance so largely to their weavers, and to give 
greater prices than had ever been given by the Company. Butas regards the 
interests ot their service, the present practice is deeply to be regretted ; whilst 
it is subversive of that unrestrained freedom on which the commerce of India 
is avowedly constituted; and | apprehend little prospect of amendment, 
without Government can he prevailed upon to modify some of the existing 
regulations for providing this ee of the public investment, or to allow to 
the service, bills o:: the home treasury for part of the proceeds of this silk at 
an exchange of, say two shillings the sicca rupee. 

In addition to the public institutions and associations formerly noticed, 
founded by the East Indians of Calcutta, for promoting their social and 
intellectual improvement, we now observe that they have formed them- 
selves into a Literary Society. The number of members is to be unlimit- 
ed, and it is to have periodical meetings for the discussion of subjects pre- 
viously chosen, and the reception of the literary productions presented by 
its members. These daily accumulating proofs that a new race of men 
is fast springing up in our Indian empire, will surely at last rouse the 
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Company from its dream of security, in thinking that it can continve 
with impunity to trample tem down as unworthy of the common privi- 
leges of British subjects. 

The Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ of the 26th of May, contains a biographical 
notice, froma missionary work, of a converted Hindoo, lately deceased, 
which places in a striking point of view the labours of the missionaries 
in evangelizing the heathen. Sukharee (so the convert was called) had 
belonged to the washerman caste. Having lost at once two of his chil- 
dren, and also his wife, who was brought by sorrow to the grave, Suk- 
haree became plunged in a deep melancholy. He then, through the per- 
suasions of his master, ‘‘ entered upon a profession of Christ.” But in- 
stead of improving with his new profession, he became a worse man 
than before. In the words of his biographer, ‘ being even as the Gen- 
tiles which knew not God, he walked according to the course of this 
world, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind.” That-is, ‘* he 
took to drinking liquors, eating intoxicating drugs,” &c., the consequence 
of which was, that his master (who had converted him!) turned him 
about his business. The Christian Sukharee then became ‘ little better 
than one of the wicked’; for the missionary account says he “ led a most 
heastly life, being constantly intoxicated, and lying insensible in the 
bazaars and streets.” He was so desperately reprobate at last, as to 
revile Christians, and particularly Paunchoo, another Native, who was a 
preacher of the gospel. In September 1823, however, the judgment of 
heaven overtook him in the great inundation which destroyed so much 
life and property on the Sulkea side of the Hooghley. Being thus driven 
out of his habitation, he was obliged to take refuge with Paunchoo, the 
preacher, in company with his wite, (probably a second helpmate,) and 
Boonsee, a barber. Paunchoo pitied their distress, and, having gathered 
them all together, “‘ improved the afflicting dispensation” with a discourse 
on the history of Noah. Sukharee, being now reduced to poverty and 
overwhelmed with debt, had nothing to drink but water, and was obliged 
to work hard to live; so he became, by the blessing of Providence, sober 
and industrious. He was then ‘‘ poor, and of contrite spirit.” Together 
with his toils and misfortunes, he, some months after, was afflicted with 
sickness, and at last died, saying, ‘‘ I shall cross the ocean of this world by 
making Christ's death a vessel for my transport.” A/ter this (query be- 
fore?) he became, for a short period, insane; but, recovering “ like the 
setting sun that emerges from the clouds which secure his resplendence, 
and then displaying his glories for a while in the horizon,—so did Suk- 
haree depart in triumph, the soul forsaking its tabernacle of flesh in 
peace.” Dr, Bryce’s newspaper (the ‘ John Bull’) adds to this the follow- 
ing item of intelligence : ‘‘ The good Editors (of the missionary work) en- 
tertain no doubt that, when he cied, his soul winged its way to immortal 
happiness.” 

It is even said (in the ‘ India Gazette’) “at the famous Burmese 
General, Bundoola, who was killed in the siege of Prome, began, before 
his death, to evince symptoms of Christianization. When the Mugh who 
reported this interesting fact was pressed to explain what these symptoms 
were, he replied, with much simplicity, that Bundoola was of “ master’s 
caste,” having acquired a relish for the enjoyment of roast beef, pork, and 
brandy. This seems also to have been the original principle of Suk- 
haree’s Christianity. 
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The last hot season in India appears to have been unusually oppressive. 
In the month of May, cholera morbus was very prevalent at Dinapore and 
Patna. At the latter place, it is said, upwards of 100 Natives daily were 
falling victims to that fatal disease. Some European soldiers had also 
died of it at Dinapore. A private letter from Bengal, written on the 
18th of June, says: ‘We are suffering the most oppressive heat ever 
known; numbers of people are laid up with fevers in Calcutta; among 
the rest, Lord Amherst and Sir Edward Paget.” 


“ PEACE, HARMONY, AND GOOD ORDER OF SOCIETY” IN 
CALCUTTA, 


We have repeatédly shown how this much-lauded harmony is promot- 
ed by a shackled press, and shall therefore, without any further comment, 
present the-sequel of the editorial fracas described in our last Number. 
We stated that the ‘ Scotsman’ had applied to the Editor of the ‘ Hur- 
karu’ the terms “ bully” and “ bravo,” and have since learnt, from a pri- 
vate letter, that this difference between them was made up through the 
mediation of a brother Editor, their mutual friend. This private compro- 
mise, however, could not silence the ‘John Bull’ party, who threw the 
above terms in the teeth of Mr. M‘Naghten, the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ 
till he was driven to call out Mr. Greenlaw, their Editor. The latter 
having chosen Captain Husband (of his Majesty’s 87th Regiment) to act 
as his friend, he gave it as his opinion that Mr. M‘Naghten, after suf- 
fering the terms ‘‘ bully” and “bravo” to pass unnoticed in a proper 
manner, was not entitled to demand such satisfaction from Mr, Greenlaw. 
This Tory tool took shelter under the screen of this opinion; and ‘Mr. 
M‘Naghten consequently denounced him as a ‘liar’ and a ‘‘ coward,” 
intimating, at the same time, that Captain Husband was far from con- 
sistent or blameless in screening such a fellow from the chastisement he 
merited. In a letter, dated April 7th, Mr. M‘Naghten addressed the 
latter as follows :— 

As the friend of Mr. Greenlaw, a man long since branded with falsehood, and 
now with cowardice, you thought proper to throw a most unjustifiable imputa- 
tion on my character ; but I, of course, considered that you were authorized 
to act as you thought would be most advantageous to him. You compelled 
me to appeal to the public, and before I can take any farther notice of you, I 
must learn whether the judgment of that public on your conduct will warrant 
my considering you more worthy of my personal notice than you were pleased 
to think me of Mr. Greenlaw’s. , 

P.S.—You say I have only dured to pronounce you inconsistent. If I have 
oceasion to notice you in a public manner again, you will probably find that 
in confining your conduct to inconsistency, I was rather merciful than timo- 
rous, and the moment you say (other than in the character of Mr. Greenlaw's 
second) that my character as an officer and a gentleman is in the least degree 
stained, I shall pronounce that you have uttered an infamous falsehood. 

R. A. M‘N. 

In consequence of this sharp epistle, Captain Husband, along with his 
friend, Captain Kennelly, called on Mr. M‘Naghten at his newspaper- 
office, viz. the ‘ Hurkaru’ Library, when a tremendous explosion took 
place. Two accounts of it have been published by the different parties; 
but as they do not differ materially with regard to facts, we merely insert 
one of them, preferring, of course, that which is attested by two gentle- 
men, to Mr, M‘Naghten’s individual statement :— 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 7, 20 
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Statement or Captain Huspanp. 

The following is the substance of a conversation which took place in the 
‘ Hurkaru’ Library, and the room adjoining, in which, I believe, Mr. Mac- 
naghten and his friend, Mr. Smith,! usually sit, viz. :— 

On reaching the Library, Captain Kennelly sent in his name to Lieutenant 
Macnaghten. On a person coming out, Captain Kennelly addressed him,— 
“Mr. Macnaghten, I presume,” 

Answer.—Yes ; I am Mr. Macnaghten. 

Captain Kennelly.—Allow me to introduce Captain Husband to you. 

Captain Husband.—Are you the author of these statements ? 

Lieutenant Macnaghten —I am. 

Captain Husband.—W ill you withdraw them from circulation as publicly 
as you have put them forth ? 

Answer.—No, not now ; I can’t at present. 

Captain Husband, (looking round.)—There are too many witnesses here ; 
have you no private room ? 

Mr. Macnaghten.—I must have a friend. 

Captain Husband —You cannot suppose there will be any advantage taken. 

On entering the room, Cavtain lusband again said: Are you, Sir, the 
author of these statements ? 

Answer.—lI am. 

Captain Husband.—Then I insist on your withdrawing them. They con- 
tain aspersions on my character, and they must and shall be removed. 

Mr, Macnaghten.—You have attacked my character as an officer and a 
gentleman in not allowing Greenlaw (correcting himself )—Mr. Greenlaw to 
meet me. 

Captain Husband.—If I have done so, I am ready now to give you an op- 
portunity of wiping offthe stain. Will you meet me? 

. Mr. Macnaghten.—I’ll consider of it. 

Captain Husband.—There is no time for consideration now ; will you meet 
me? 

Answer.—lI cannot at present. [i. e. He could not answer at the moment. | 

Captain Husband.—You must meet me. 

Mr. Macnaghten.—f will send you an answer in writing, 

’ . . . . A > . 

Captain {usband.—Mr. Macnaghten, I will have no shuffling or evasion 
here ;—will you or will you not meet me? 

Mr. Macnaghten.—No—o—o. 

Captain Husband.—You base coward; you disgrace to manhood and the 
coat you wear—take that. [Here a blow was given. | 

Mr. Macnaghiten (appealing to Captain Kennelly),.—I call upon you to wit- 
ness that. 

Captain Kennelly.—1'll witness it. 

Mr. Macnaghten (appealing to Captain Husband)—You promised that 
there should be no unfair advantage taken. 

Captain Husband —Nor has there, you cowardly scoundrel ; it’s man to 
man. You base coward, had you your red coat on, | would tear it from your 
back, and throw it in shreds on the floor. Captain Kennelly, look at that 
man: did you ever see coward more completely stamped on a man’s face than 
on that feilow’s ? 

Captain Kennelly.—Never. 

Mr. Smith, about this time, came into the room, interposed, and said, “I 
think you look as much like a coward.” 

Captain Kennelly immediately replied, “ Come along, Husband ; you have 
nothing to say to that fellow.” 

This 1s in substance ail that happened. 





' Present proprietor of the ‘Hurkaru;’ a person some few years ago a private 
soldier in the Company’s European Regiment. 
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I must declare that Mr. Greenlaw’s name was never mentioned by me in 
this affair; it was my character which that wasp had dared to assail, and I 
personally resented it, 

The hint at unfair advantage is false. Mr. Smith was in the room when [ 
entered it; it was a room (as every person who ever saw it can testify) with 
three or four open doors. Mr. Smith and all the ‘ Hurkaru’ establishment 
were outside, and Captain Kennelly saw that there was no unfair advantage. 
Man to man was my very expression ; and ona hint from the trembling cow- 
ard, I desired Captain Kennelly to leave the room ; but Captain Kennelly in- 
terfered, I am happy to say, and prevented my proceeding further. 

Mr. Macnaghten first saw me in the large room of the establishment, and 
I observing many Native writers there, was struck with the impropriety of a 
personal altercation with Mr. Macnaghten before them, and therefore asked 
for another room, 

I have done with him, and henceforth I have no communication with him, 
unless he molests me ; for I never yet saw a man who, like him, could not lift 
a finger in the defence of every thing that is dear to man. 

Tuesday morning, April 12. P. B. Huspanp. 

I was present during the whole of this conversation, and am ready to swear 
to the correctness of what is written herein. “I never saw a man in my life 
who appeared so totally devoid of courage. 

James Kenne ry, Lieut. H. M. 87th 
Regt. and Brevet Captain. 


There is an appearance of extraordinary want of spirit in Mr. M‘Nagh- 
ten’s suffering himself thus to be insulted and beaten without resistance. 
Again, the sudden intrusion and attack upon him were quite unjustifiable, 
since Captain Husband could not deny him the same right which Mr. 
Greenlaw had just exercised, of consulting a friend to determine whether 
or not a challenge given ought to be accepted. On this ground it was, 
no doubt, that Mr. M‘Naghten refused to answer at a moment’s warn- 
ing, having some scruple, as above intimated, on the subject ; but we 
cannot find any excuse in this, or in his opponent’s superior strength, for his 
submitting tamely to be beaten. His next step, we believe, was to call 
out Captain Kennelly, and here again the latter refused to accept his 
challenge, on what precise ground we do not know. He then had Cap- 
tain Husband tried by Court Martial for enticing him into a room under 
the pledge of taking no unfair advantage of him; and notwithstanding 
committing a most unjustifiable assault. The Court found the accused 
guilty of having behaved in a manner violent and unjustifiable, but ac- 
quitted him of any disgraceful conduct. Next, Captain Kennelly had 
Mr. M‘Naghten tried by Court Martial for sending him a challenge, or 
grossly insulting message ; after it was intimated to him that sucha proceed- 
ing would subject him to a trial, as he had refused the call with the advice 
and approval of all his brother officers. The Court found Lieutenant 
M‘Naghten guilty, and, as a punishment, sentenced him to be cashiered. 
This sentence was in so far reversed by the Commander-in-Chief as to 
restore him to his rank in the army; but he was remeyed from his situ- 
ation of Deputy Judge Advocate, as having displayed a degree of intem- 
perance and indecorum that rendered him unfit to be entrusted with 
such important duties. Three duels in agitation, and two Courts Mar- 
tial, all in the short space of a few weeks, and all occasioned by the li- 
centiousness of the Company’s licensed Press !—a notable example of the 
advantages of the harmony-making gagging laws invented by the wise 
men of the East, and so much lauded by the sages of Leadenhall-street. 
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As far as Sir Francis M‘Naghten was concerned, his friends may, per- 
haps, urge that his mode of promoting harmony is truly Jrish. 


ADDRESS TO THE LATE MR. ADAM, 


A portion of the non-existent Calcutta public has once more enacted 
the farce of voting an Address to thelate Mr. John Adam, For this pur- 
pose a Meeting was held on the 2d of May, Mr. Larkins in the chair; 
who, in a long speech, part of which has reached us, extolled ‘ the ta- 
lents and virtues,” the “‘ zeal and integrity,” the “‘ amiable and inestimable 
qualitities,” &c. &c, &c., of their late temporary Governor, who had 
reached among them the summit of excellence as well as of power. 
After ringing the changes on such vague generalities, without spe- 
cifying a single act of Mr. Adam that deserved approbation, the Chair- 
man observed, that ‘* Although they should have in Mr. Adam a memo- 
rial of him, he was still persuaded the public feeling could not be satis- 
fied in the full measure of its plenitude until they had transmitted to 
him some memorial of them.” He therefore proposed an Address ex- 
pressing the high esteem and respect of the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Ricketts objected to such an Address on two specific grounds, 
founded on the public conduct of Mr. Adam, while their temporary Go- 
vernor-General, viz., his arbitrary banishment of Mr. Buckingham, and 
his enslavement of the Press. As to the first point, Mr. Ricketts observed, 
if Mr. Buckingham had deserved banishment, why had not’ Lord Hast- 
ings inflicted it, who had abundant opportunities of doing so? But his 
Lordship would not, because he had a character to lose, and therefore 
“‘ would not stoop to an act revolting to the feelings of Englishmen.” 
But, Mr. Adam took advantage of the power with which his official si- 
tuation invested him to pounce upon Mr. Buckingham ere scarce a 
month had elapsed since his accession to the Government; and not con- 
tented with that, first shackled the Press, and then made an appeal in 
defence of his conduct to that public which he had gagged, and ‘‘ whose 
very existence he had absolutely denied.” Mr. Ricketts concluded by 
saying that, in their present state of abject slavery, noman, though he was 
in the right, dare express himself fearlessly on any subject; but he was 
persuaded that the feelings of the majority were on his side of the ques- 
tion, though the peculiar interests, connexions and circumstances of in- 
dividuals might operate as a restraint upon their conduct. 

Mr. Martin, in reply, said, that he had come there “ impressed with 
the idea that there was to be no discussion on the merits or demerits of 
Mr. Adam’s conduct, but that there was simply to be an address voted,” 
The only argument he used, was the following, to show that he and his 
co-addressers were not enslaved. In proof of their entire freedom of 
opinion, he appealed to the sentiments just uttered by Mr. Ricketts, who 
had spoken freely and fearlessly. 

The fact is, that Mr. Ricketts happened to be an East Indian, there- 
fore not banishable at the pleasure of the Governor-General, or he would 
not have ventured to express those truths, to which those of the British 
community dared not give utterance. This is appealed to by Mr. Adam’s 
flatterers, as a proof that their minds are unshackled! But their reason- 
ing and their address, which was voted as a matter of course in such an 
assembly, are equally unworthy of notice. 
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ALLOWANCES TO CIVIL SERVANTS. 


The following has been given in the ‘ India Gazette,’ as the new rules 
adopted for the furlough and retiring fund of the civil servants of the 
Company :— 

The Service solicited from the Court of Directors an annuity of 7000 
rupees, consenting to contribute two-thirds. The Court have granted an 
annuity of 10,000, and require the Service to pay only half the value. 

The Service asked the Court to contribute a lac of rupees per annum. The 
Court have consented to give three lacs and 26,000 rupees per annum, The 
Court have also agreed to give six per cent. for all balances of subscription. 
To which may also be added other advantages ; for instance: any annuitant 
disliking to deprive his family eventually of so large a sum as will be his sub- 
scription for half the annuity, may, by either selling that half gain more than 
its cost, or by insuring his life give to his heirs the full value of it at a less 
expense than its annual receipt will give him; so that, under either of these 
arrangements, a Civil Servant annuitant receiving 500/. a year gratis, whilst 
the junior part of the Service acquire great acceleration of promotion by the 
seniors retiring in the Annuity Fund much sooner than they otherwise pos- 
sibly could do. We are led to understand that the despatch of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, on the Furlough and Annuity Fund, is to be 
printed and circulated among the members of the Civil Service immediately. 

Civil servants, after an actual residence of ten years in India in the Civil 
Service, to be entitled to come once to Europe on leave for three years, and 
to receive for that period an allowance of 500/. per annum. No greater 
number of servants to come home under this regulation annually than seven- 
teen from Bengal, nine from Madras, and six from Bombay. The preference 
to be given, first, to those producing medical certificates on oath, that a visit 
to Europe is indispensably necessary for the restoration of their health, and 
then to servants according to seniority of rank. 

Civil servants compelled by illness, certified on oath, to come to Edrope, 
previous to their er of the period of residence in India above pre- 
scribed, to be presented with 2000 sicca rupees as passage money, and to be 
entitled, for a period not exceering three years, to an allowance of 250/, per 
annum. Servants having received this indulgence, shall not, in the event of 
their again coming to Europe, after having completed a residence of ten 
years or upwards, be entitled to any allowance under the first regulation, 
unless their return be again occasioned by illness, and then only to the dif- 
ference between what they have before drawn as absentee allowance, (exclu- 
sive of passage money,) and 500/. per annum for three years. 

Servants going in the first instance to the Cape for their health, and being 
compelled from the same cause to come thence to Europe, to be entitled to 
the benefit of the foregoing regulations. 

In all cases the said allowances to commence from the date of leaving 
India, and terminate at the end of three years from that date, or at the time 
of arrival in India, which ever may first happen. 

The allowances in question to be paid half-yearly in Europe, and on no 
account to be extended beyond three years. 

No servant drawing an absentee allowance from a civil fund, to receive 
during the same period of absence, the allowances prescribed by these regula- 
tions, beyond such amount as may bring the total of his receipts from both 
sources to the sum hereby limited, 

We have heard that the plan for paying off the debts of the civil servants 
of Government is not likely to be adopted for some time to come. 


CENTRAL INDIA, 
The following is the only hint regarding our internal situation which 
has met our notice in the late Indian papers; but it is very significant 
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of the belief entertained by the Bengal Government, that Bhurtpoor is. 
drawing other states into a general combination against us; and this 
while the strength of our army is still wasting away in the marshes and 
forests of Ava :— 

The Ukbars relate, that on the 10th of the month of Shahaban, Mr. Stewart 
made an address to Maha Rajah Doulut Rao Sindia Bahadvor, to the follow- 
ing purport: “ That he had been informed of his inclination to succour the 
Bburtpoories with a number of forces under the command of one of his 
ablest commanders; and were that report to be really so, he absolutely con- 
sidered him to be the first cause of the breach of treaty and friendship 
between them. Nevertheless, he was greatly anxious to have a particular 
account of that.” The Maha Rajah, in reply to Mr. Stewart, informed him, 
that what he had learnt from the report was false, which proceeded from 
nothing more than the stratagems of some cunning men, and therefore he 
recommendéd him never to put confidence upon mere reports, until they 
were sufliciently authenticated.— Kowmoody, May 21, 1825. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE BURMAN TERRITORY. 


Our former accounts broke off at the fall of Donabew, the particulars, 
of which we shall now briefly state. On the 2d of April, shortly after 
day-light, silence was observed to prevail throughout the whole of the 
fortifications; and a little before sun-rise, two Burmese deserters re- 
ported that the place had been evacuated by their countrymen, leaving 
the whole of their artillery in the place. The British forces then taking 
possession, found the guns left loaded, cattle running about loose, and 
every thing bearing the appearance of a precipitate retreat. The cause 
is stated to have been the death of Bundoola, the Burmese General, 
which, according to current report, was occasioned by the explosion of a 
shell under his cot. This he had placed in an exposed situation, upon 
the N,W., angle of the stockade, under a canopy, for the purpose of being 
able to view the operations of the British force. According to other 
accounts he fell while going his rounds. The Burmese, disheartened by 
the loss of that distinguished leader, who died about mid-day on the lst 
of April, decamped the same night, leaving the whole of his personal pro- 
perty, war-drums, musical instruments, hat of state, &c. in his dwelling- 
house ; it being unlawful among them for any one to appropriate the effects 
of a superior officer. The relics of him so found, therefore, strongly confirm 
the belief in his death. The Oriental parasites have, since this event, 
begun to extol his merits as a General, wishing it to be supposed that 
his removal will leave the Burmese little or no further power of resist- 
ance. They have still, however, powerful allies in the seasons and ele- 
ments; in the woods and swamps of their inaccessible country. During 
the siege of this place, the enemy, while yet under the direction of Bun- 
doola, had made several bold and desperate sorties on our lines; which, 
however, were quickly repulsed. One of them presented a scene at once 
novel and interesting, in front of both armies: seventeen large elephants, 
each carrying a complement of armed men, and supported by a column 
of infantry, were observed moving ‘down upon the right of our columns.’ 
The body-guard charged them, under Captain Sneyd, and boldly mixing 
with the elephants, shot the men off their backs, and finally drove the 
whole back into the fort. The fall of Donabew made Lord Amherst 
again express his joy, and celebrate this triumph, as usual, by ordering a 
discharge of musketry from all the stations of the land forces in the East 
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Indies. These reiterated feux-de-joie, will certainly form a considerable 
item in the war expenses. 

Sir Archibald Campbell having then moved back upon Prome, the 
enemy retired at his approach, making no offer of resistance, although 
the hills were fortified to their summits ; and the city being evacuated 
during the previous night, he took possession of it on the 25th of April, 
without firing a shot. He states, having found in the place 100 pieces 
of artillery, (jinjals and blunderbusses of course included in his enumera- 
tion,) and extensive magazines well filled with grain; although one- 
fourth of the place was burnt by the enemy before he took possession. 
He describes the fortifications as exceedingly strong; so that, with ten 
thousand steady soldiers, they might have held out against ten times the 
number. He will be a better judge of this, however, at the end of the 
rains, when he has supplied his troops and cattle with provisions and 
forage for five or six months, in the midst of a country of swamp and 
jungle, with hostile bands hovering round him, and disease and famine 
preying within. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ but prompt measures could have 
saved Prome from general conflagration, and its inhabitants from a 
wretched fate ;” it being the policy of the Burmese to lay waste the 
country, so as to leave no resources for their invaders. General Camp- 
bell says, that the people are very generally returning to their houses, 
throwing themselves on his mercy; and adds: ** Nor shall the proud 
characteristic of our country be forgotten, in extending shelter and pro- 
tection to the suffering families that have been wantonly exposed to the 
inclemency of an approaching monsoon, by the barbarous policy of their 
own countrymen! Who drove them to adopt that barbarous policy 
which our allies, the Russians, practised to so much more frightful an 
extent in the late memorable case of the burning of Moscow ? Is it the 
defending people, or the aggressors, who incur the guilt of such tremen- 
dous sacrifices, which nations are compelled to make for the common 
safety ? On whose head will rest the moral responsibility of all the 
misery that has been created, of all the blood that has been shed, in this 
unnecessary war? On the Burmans, who are merely standing on the 
defensive ; or Lord Amherst and bis Councillors, who have wantonly and 
unjustly plunged the two states into this ruinous contest? Yet General 
Campbell, after having been himself the instrument employed in filling 
the Burmese territories unnecessarily with slaughter and devastation, 
cants about British kindness and clemency, and Burman barbarity ! ! 

After the capture of Prome, and apparently in expectation of General 
Campbell's immediate advance upon the capital, the King and Court, 
with all their wealth, were said to have been secured from danger ; the 
King having retired into the more inaccessible hilly country, where he 
would be secure from our attempts. The manner in which they warded 
off the immediate danger by negotiation, likewise shows no little dexte- 
rity, and seems to evince a determination of the Burmese, to leave no art 
of resistance untried, which may serve to protract the war, till it exhaust 
the patience and resources of their enemy. ‘This now appears to be the 
decided character of the Burman policy; and it is the wisest they could 
possibly adopt. ‘ The Globe’ evening paper says :— 

The reported negociations for peace are stated to have en.jed in rather a 
farcical manner, by the absconding of the Burmese Ambassador during the 
night, when he had su far succeeded as tu prevent the march of the English 
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troops on the capital, and when he ascertained the necessity of the troops 
remaining at Prome, and the neighbourhood, during the rainy season. 

The same paper gives the following extract of a letter from Madras, 
dated July 12, 1825:— 

The war in Ava seems to be as far from a termination as it was this time 
twelve months. Sir A. Campbell, with the main force of the army, is at 
Prome, the rains have set in very heavily, and the troops are becoming un- 
healthy. The very great expense of thisdisastrous war has nearly exhausted 
the Government treasury ; and if it be continued much longer, they will be 
obliged, we apprehend, to open a new loan, and perhaps it is such an ex- 
pectation, with accounts of the London market, that has occasioned a favour- 
able turnin the exchange in Calcutta. Here also it has improved a little. 

A letter dated Prome, 30th of May, given in a Madras paper, states, 
that a body of 950 men, composed of the Sank companies of the European 
regiments, was to be pushed on by Sir A. Campbell, supplied with fifteen 
days’ provisions to attack a strong position taken up by the enemy on the 
road to Ava. The army was miserably housed at Prome, one half having 
no houses at all. The supplies were scarce, and all the flotilla had been 
sent back to Rangoon for provisions. A letter dated Prome, June 4, 
states, that the Burmese were making every preparation for a stout de- 
fence of the capital, mounting guns, and hiring troops at fifteen tickals 
(equal to above fifteen rupees) per month. A nephew of the late 
General Bundoolah is said to be their generalissimo. Price of provisions 
in the British camp at Prome: beer twenty-four rupees a dozen; bad 
madeira thirty-five ; brandy sixty, or ten shillings a bottle, and other 
atticles at the same exorbitant rate. We may merely add, that from the 
latest accounts we have seen, there was no prospect of a speedy termi- 
nation to the war. 

Mapnas. 


The Governor of Fort St. George has published an extract of a de- 
spatch from the Court of Directors, dated in December list, conveying 
to him their high approbation of the ‘* zeal and energy” with which he 
has seconded the efforts of the Bengal Government, to bring the Bur- 
mese war to a “ speedy and succEssFvt issue.” Sir Thomas Munro has, 
in ouropinion, displayed “zealand energy” ; but the “‘ speedy and success- 
ful issue” is yet apparently far off. The Court, at the same time, expressed 
its high sense of the spirit and alacrity early shown by the troops of that 
Presidency, officers and men, in entering upon this service, and de- 
sired that these sentiments of approbation should be made generally 
known to them. Sir Thomas Munro has, consequently, taken the oppor- 
tunity of publishing the paragraph in praise of himself, like a consistent 
enemy of “ pernicious publicity.” 

In another late paper, we find an extract of a despatch from the Court 
of Directors, which states that Sir Thomas Munro had, for some reasons 
alluded to, (probably the dangerous situation in which India had been 
placed by Lord Amherst,) withdrawn the wish formerly expressed to be 
relieved of the office of Governor of Madras. This wish had been ex- 
pressed in despatches written to the Court, so far back as September 
1823; andjwithdrawn as stated, inletters dated 3d of March and 19th of 
July 1824 ; that is, after the commencement of the Burmese war. The 
Court of Directors express their satisfaction with this devotion to their 
service in these words :— 
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We have derived the most sincere satisfaction from the foregoing commu. 
nications. We consider Sir Thomas Munro to have evinced the same high 
public spirit and ardent zeal to promote the interests committed to his charge 
on the present as on all past occasions throughout his long and honourable 
course of public service. As no arrangement has yet been made for the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the Governor of Madras, we are happy to signily 
to you our unanimous desire to avail ourselves of an extension of Sir Thomas 
Munro's services in that high station, at a period when his distinguished 
talents and peculiar qualifications cannot fail of being eminently beneficial to 
the country under your Government, as well as to our interests; and we 
have accordingly unanimously resolved to abstain from nominating any suc- 
cessor to Sir Thomas Munro, until we shall have received from you an ac- 
knowledgment of this communication, and an intimation of his wishes in 
consequeuce. 


This flattering testimony of their approbation, signed by his ten 
‘* Loving Friends,” W. Astell, C. Marjoribanks, &c., was published by 
their express direction in the Government Gazette. Lord Amherst finds 
it more agreeable to keep the despatches addressed to him quietly in his 
pocket, an indication that they are not quite so flattering respecting his 
share in the management of the Burman war. 

The Supreme Court here was occupied for three days, towards the end 
of May, in hearing a cause of great importance, of which the following is 
a brief outline: Syud Kassim Khan, the dewan or prime minister of 
the former Nuwaubs of the Carnatic, had obtained a grant from them of 
a valuable jaghire, in altumgha enam, in consideration of services per- 
formed. By this species of tenure, the estate is hereditary in the 
family of the grantee. When the Government of the Carnatic was after- 
wards assumed by the Company, Lord Clive issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that all jaghiredars and others holding of the Nuwaub, might 
rest assured that their rights would be respected. The Board of Revenue 
also, to whom his titles were submitted, reported, that they were perfectly 
valid, and confirmed the grants in perpetuity. The Government, however, 
refused to acknowledge them; but after his death, granted a liferent 
only, of the estates, to one of his sons, Kullee Moollali, cutting off all the 
rest of the family, as this applicant did not mention he had any brothers 
or sisters. The latter, consequently, raised an action, which the Court 
decided in their favour; but the Company appealed it to the King in 
Council, on the ground, that the Prince who made the grant was a 
despot, and they were his legitimate successors. That as he, in virtue of 
his despotic power, might have repealed the grant, they might justly do 
the same ; therefore, it was not competent for the Court to restrain them, 
In the meantime, the defrauded family were involved in the utmost dis- 
tress for the means of subsistence, and of prosecuting their rights. They 
therefore applied to the Court for relief, which the Company also 
strenuously opposed, knowing that want might force them to abandon 
their claim. ‘The property in question is said to be immense; and the 
mere costs of the petition, for the money, amounted to 10,000 rupees, 
which arose, the Chief Justice said, from the opposition met with from the 
Company. His Lordship supposed that the Court was to be visited with 
a lecture, for not having gratified the East India Company in their wish 
to assume an immense jurisdiction and oust that Court. It appears, 
however, that the King in Council would not listen to the Company's 
plea of having, as a despot, uncontrolled right to reb its subjects, but 
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dismissed the appeal, claiming so very modest a prerogative! In the 
meantime, its illegal grantee, Kullee Moollah, had absconded, with as 
much of the property as he could get, to the French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry, thus defrauding the rest of the family. 

On the 7th of June, Sir Ralph-Palmer was sworn in as Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court of that Presidency; and the former Chief Justice, 
Sir Edmund Stanley, was to proceed to England by the ship General 
Palmer. Sir Charles Grey, another Member of the Madras Bench, 
had proceeded to Calcutta, to assume the office of Chief Justice at Fort 
William. 

Bomsay. 


The Lord Bishop of Calcutta has been visiting the Societies at this 
island for spreading education and religion; and much is said, of 
the piety and benevolence to which the Natives of India owe these in- 
stitutions. On account of the lowness of the funds of the Branch-Society 
there for spreading Christian knowledge, his Lordship added to it a do- 
nation of 1000 rupees from funds intrusted to him by the parent Society. 
At a Meeting of the Education Society, the children of the two central 
schools were examined in his presence, when, as usual on such occasions, 
he expressed his satisfaction at their progress. From the report it ap- 
peared, that there were 236 scholars in the boys’ school, and 65 in 
that for girls. The receipts for the year 1824 amounted to 37,000 ru- 
pees, and the payments to 34,500 rupees Of the receipts more than 
14,000 rupees were the benefactions and subscriptions of private indi- 
viduals, In order to enable the society to erect new buildings for the 
accommodation of the two schools, 40,000 rupees had been transferred 
to it by the Government from the old Church and school fund. The 
total amount of the Society's resources on the 31st of December last was, 
it issaid, 128,973 rupees, or nearly 12,000/. sterling. It was proposed 
that the new buildings should accommodate 350 children; that is, 200 
boys and 150 girls. 

At the laying of the foundation-stone of the two central schools about 
the beginning of May, there was a grand assemblage of the chief digni- 
taries in Bombay: the Honourable the Governor, the Honourable the 
Chief Justice, and Lady West; the Lord Bishop and Mrs. Heber, the 
Commander-in-Chief; Mr. and Mrs. Warden; Sir C. and Lady Cham- 
bers, Sir Ralph Rice, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Meriton, Major-General 
Wilson, Archdeacon Barnes; ard, adds the account, “‘ almost the whole 
society of the Presidency.” Magnificent preparations were made to give 
full effect to this triumphant display of British philanthropy. The 
flies of two tents were erected, so as to extend almost from the site of 
the one school to the other, and the children were drawn up in the in- 
termediate space under a shahmianuk. Hymns ascended up to heaven ; 
and coins were deposited; after which followed the prayers of the 
Bishop for a divine blessing on the work of charity ; and hymns of thanks- 
giving by the children concluded the ceremony. Then the whole party 
partook of an elegant breakfast ; which being over, the Bishop addressed 
the company in a splendid oration, said to be of “ exquisite fitness” for 
the occasson. He commenced by addressing the Governor, and said : 

It was a gratifying sight, and he thought he might indulge an honest 
pride in expressing lus belief, that the British are the on/y people among 
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whom such a seene could be exhibited; while he felt convinced that the 
Protestant was the only religion which could lead to it. It was a grateful 
sight to see the high, the talented, the valorous, and the fair, unite to grace 
with their presence the education of the poor. 


In the above national eulogy he forgot to mention that at Bombay 1200 
children are educated by the American Missionary Society; and only 
1000 by the Education Society on the British system! So it is stated 
in the Report of the British and Foreign School Society published in 
May last. Yet our English Bishop has the confidence to stand up in the 
face of a large assembly and assert, that ‘‘ the British are the only 
people ;” they who, enjoying the whole revenues of the country, devote to 
the education of its inhabitants less than a farthing per annum! He 
afterwards said with equal justice, ‘If the sway of England, like other 
dynasties should pass away, which may God grant to be far distant, 
we should be remembered chiefly for the blessings we had left behind 
us.” Assuredly, unless a new era is soon to commence in our Indian 
policy, which we sincerely hope, the British will -be remembered only 
as conquerors and greedy monopolists of the trade, wealth, and power 
of the country; perhaps as the abolishers of the Native punchayet, 
or trial by jury, the best institution that ever existed in India; and 
as the authors of all the perjury, fraud, and general demoralization 
which have notoriously flowed from the grossly detective judicial laws 
established by the Company. The Bishop's extravagant praises of the 
very little that has yet been done for the improvement of India are ex- 
tremely pernicious, as they tend to persuade the public that it has done 
enough. His object may be, however, to encourage the performance of 
more; as he bears the character of a truly liberal and benevolent man. 
In the following advice he gives, as to what it is our duty to do, we fully 
concur ; 

We should train up, in the first place, that numerous class of children 
with which we are so nearly connected, (the Indo- British race,) a class which 
is now seen around every camp—showing, by stronglineaments, the progress 
of British population, We should train them upto support the name of our 
country in the East; to disseminate among the Natives the arts in which 
we excel, andeven to become the harbingers of the Christian faith. It must 
he by this lideral policy, and by mixing all classes of the Natives with the 
children of our own fellow countrymen, that we might hope, by the blessing 
of Providence, the mightyexample of England would work upon their hearts. 


This is the true theory of Indian amelioration ; and it is of some value 
to have it from the mouth ofa bishop. In proportion as the British and 
Indo-British race shall be increased, the influence of their example will 
operate upon the Native population, and gradually raise it towards the 
same standard of morals and intelligence. They are the most deadly 
enemies of India who, therefore, as far as in them lies, retard this salu- 
tary process by opposing Colonization. 

We have great satisfaction in observing, that the strictures of the 
Oriental Herald are felt in India, in those high quarters which other- 
wise set the voice of public opinion at complete defiance. Though the 
rulers of that country have banished the freedom of the Press ten thou- 
sand miles off, its censures still fall, with unerring force, on the proud 
hearts of these Lords of the East; and unwelcome truth finds her way 
into their halls and palaces, notwithstanding the crowds of flatterers 
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that surround them. The observations contained in this work, on the 
conduct of Mr. Warden, as a member of the Bombay Government, and 
proprietor of a newspaper there, in league with the Bar, to throw oblo- 
quy upon the Judges, have elicited from that gentleman a sort of mani- 
esto against us, But, instead of issuing it boldly to the world, chal- 
lenging refutation—the proper course of a man Who is conscious of 
being in the right—he circulates it to a chosen few, among his friends and 
others, -who are not likely to refute it. A copy of this hole-and-corner 
production has, however, fallen into our hands; and we shall, therefore, 
give Mr. Warden all the benefit he can expect from being heard in his 
own defence. The public is the only tribunal before which we have ar- 
raigned him, and before that, whether he will or not, we now make him 


plead. He commences with— 
‘< | disdain to notice any of the remarks contained in No. XIV. of the 
Oriental Herald, of a personal nature, which have relation to the Press 


of this Presidency.” 

He disdains to do the very thing he is doing! “ Oh, what a fall was 
there!” But let him proceed— 

I disdain to notice any of the remarks contained in No. XIV. of the Oriental 
Herald, of a personal nature, which have relation to my connexion with the 
Press of this Presidency. 1 shall be prepared to afford any explanation that may 
become necessary on that subject, to the Honourable the Court of Directors, who 
alone have any right to require it of me. It is at present necessary for me only 
to say, that | am not aware of any law or regulation, or of any obligation, moral 
or political, prohibitory of a civil servant, in or out of council, vesting any por- 
tion of his property in a periodical publication. 

My object in this statement is, to expose an unfounded insinuation contained 
in the Oriental Herald, proceeding from a quarter entitled to more consideration 
than the Editor of that work. In page 197 of that Number, there are the fol- 
lowing passages :—‘* We have a letter before us from an authority on which we 
can rely, saying, the report of our late proceedings in Court have, as usual, 
been put into the ‘ Gazetie’ in the most partial and incorrect manner; indeed, 
this practice has now become quite systematic.” Another letter savs—* I need 
not remind you, that the ‘ Gazette” is intirely influenced by one of our Members 
of Council, who is its proprietor: but had it ventured to publish one-half of the 
calumnies against the Government which it has against the Court, it would long 
since have been suppressed, and shared the fate of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ ”’ 

The plain meaning of those passages is this—That the ‘ Gazette’ being 
entirely influenced by Mr. Warden, as its proprietor, the publication of the 
reports of the proceedings in Court, in a partial and incorrect manner, has been 
systematically pursued ; and that calumnies have been published in the ‘ Gazette’ 
against the Court, under the encouragement of Mr. Warden, a member of the 
Government. And from whom does that charge proceed? From one obviously 
connected with the Supreme Court. I should hope the author was one of its 
subordinate officers. Be he, however, who he may, I cannot allow so serious an 
accusation to be published against me, emanating from an authority on which 
the publisher relies, without justifying myself to those to whom I am officially 
responsible. 

This is not the first time that I have been compelled to deny accusations of a 
similar nature. In the month of March 1824, reports reached me of a com- 
plaint having been sent home of my countenancing publications in the news- 

apers of matter connected with the proceedings against Mr. Erskine and the 

arristers. I judged it proper, in consequence, to address a letter to the distin- 
guished individual to whom the accusation was forwarded, denying its justness. 
From the tenor of the reply I received, which was perfectly satisfactory to me, 
no other impression could be formed, than that there was a foundation for my 
suspicions of such a charge having heen preferred against me. 

1 am free to acknowledge, that my private feelings aud friendships have pow- 
erfully preponderated in favour of those individuals whose cases have so much 
agitated and disturbed the harmony of this society, I must, at the same time, 
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assert that I have been too long trained to official discipline, not to have been 
fully sensible of the public duty it was incumbent on me to respect and fulfil 
towards the Supreme Court of Judicature. I have, therefore, studiously endea- 
voured to preserve that neutrality in the dissensions that have so unfortunately 
prevailed at this Presidency, which it appeared to me the most becoming my 
official situation to maintain. It would, nevertheless, appear that whilst I have 
thus been endeavouring to uphold the respect due to the.Supreme Court, 
I have been charged, by some one connected with it, with privately influencing 
a systematic attack in a newspaper, the object of which was, by misrepresenta- 
tions, to degrade its character. 

That I have exercised an influence over the Press of this Presidency, I have 
no hesitation in unreservedly acknowledging. But that influence has been anx- 
iously, and, I will say, beneficially directed to the suppression of publications 
that would certainly have proved offensive to the Supreme Court. I have repeat- 
edly enjoined the most rigid observance of the regulations for the Press; more I 
could not do. If, then, a libel, a contempt of Court, or a * calumny,” has 
been published in the ‘ Gazette,’ it only proves the inefficiency of my influence, 
Had | perceived any disposition in the late Editor to violate the regulations for 
the Press, I should have relinquished the portion of interest | had in the 
* Gazette,’ which certainly never possessed any attractions of a pecuniary na- 
ture, to render me, one moment, anxious for the connexion on that score. 

I, then, most unequivocally deny the justness of the accusations contained in 
the passages which I have quoted from the Oriental Herald, and assert, that 
whatever right of control | may have possessed over the Press, has been uni- 
formly, and whenever the opportunity was afforded me, positively, directed in a 
way diametrically opposite to that which I have been accused of encouraging, 
Evidence of that fact | have in my possession, 

I feel a proud conviction, that to a society in which I have passed the best 
period of my life, and among those at home who have any knowledge of my 
characeter, any justification of my conduct, in this instance, is wholly unneces- 
sary. As, however, the authorities in England, to whom I am officially respon- 
sible, and whose good opinion and confidence in my integrity, it has ever been, 
and still is, an object of my solicitude to maintain, may attach some weight to 
insinuations calculated to undermine my official reputation, proceeding, as they 
are said to do, from an authority ‘ou which the Editor of the Oriental Herald 
can rely,”’ a sense of duty to myself has uged me to prefer this appeal to their 
consideration, under a solemn assurance, that the accusation of which I complain 
is a calumnious attack on my character, 

I have delivered a copy of this paper to each of the Honourable the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and submitted it to the perusal of a very limited number of 
my friends at this Presidency. It is my intention to forward copies of it only to 
the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, and to the members 
of the Honourable Court. 

Bombay, 10th June, 1825. (Signed) F, WARDEN, 


We shall make very few observations on this document, because but 
few are necessary to demonstrate that it confirms, rather than refutes, our 
former conclusions. He knows of no “ obligation, moral or political,” on 
a civil servant, in or out of council, to abstain from having property in a 
newspaper. We see a very great objection, both moral and political, to 
a member of a despotic government engaging in trade of any kind, more 
especially in that of newspapers, of the conduct of which it is the judge ; 
because no man ought to be a judge in his own cause, or wield an instru- 
ment which gives him a despotic power over the characters of others. He 
admits that he exercised an influence over the press, but asserts that this 
was always used beneficially. So every man on earth thinks his own 
power used beneficially ; but is he to be the judge of this? Let us look 
for the proof of it in the result. The Paper over which this beneficial in- 
fluence was exercised is guilty of a systematic misrepresentation of the 
Court. This is a known fact, which Mr. Warden does not venture directly 
to deny; but he says, ** Had I perceived any disposition in the late Editor 
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to violate the regulations of the press, I should have relinquished the por- 
tion of interest I had in the ‘ Gazette.’” Then he saw nothing wrong in 
it: the systematic misrepresentation which every body else could see, 
which the Judges complained of, and the Governor punished, was all 
right, fair, and proper, in Mr. Warden’s eyes. For the very purpose of 
encouraging this course, so much condemned by others, Mr. Warden re- 
tained his share in the ‘ Gazette ;’ for it ‘‘ possessed no attraction of a 
pecuniary nature.” We must suppose, however, that the Paper would 
have gone greater lengths still, but for Mr. Warden’s caution and advire ; 
for he states that he “‘ repeatedly enjoined the most rigid observance of tie 
regulations ;” and that bis influence was “directed to the suppression of 
publications that would have been offensive to the Supreme Court.” Was 
that not a disposition to violate the regulations which required to be so 
“‘ repeatedly” checked? But as that disposition did not, we are told, 
exist in the Editor, yet the Court was insulted through his Paper, and 
the regulations were violated ;—whence sprung this contumacious spirit ? 
If not from-the Editor, from whom else but the controlling influence of Mr. 
Warden himself or his friends ?? ‘he Editor, who is now confessed to 
have been innocent, was made the scape-goat of their offences, while the 
Paper, which was really the guilty instrument in their hands, but the 
property of Mr. Warden, is left untouched! Mr. Elphinstone, who, under 
such circumstances, banished Mr. Fair, (here clearly exculpated by the 
confession of his accomplices,) will not thank Mr. Warden for furnishing 
evidence against himself, which more strongly proves the cruelty and in- 
justice of that despotic measure. 

We have next to notice an outery raised against us by the Barristers, 
which has been re-echoed by the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ under the title of 
** Slanders upon the Bar of Bombay.” To begin at the beginning of this 
subject : the first timethe dissensions between the Bar and the Bench were 
noticed in our pages, was in our Number for April 1824, (vol. i. p. 676,) 
where we stated, that ‘‘ the Natives had petitioned the Recorder to re- 
duce the lawyers’ fees, to which he assented. He had also increased the 
jurisdiction of the Small-Cause Court from 400 to 1000 rupees, which 
has given great satisfaction to the Natives; but has been proportion- 
ally displeasing to the attorneys and barristers, a8 lessening their gains.” 
In the same Number, (p. 691,) we inserted a full account of the proceed- 
ings in the Recorder’s Court, on the 7th Oct. 1823, when the whole of 
the barristers were suspended for six months, for having presented an 
insulting memorial to the Court. As so gross a contempt must necessarily 
have proceeded from some strong dissatisfaction with the Recorder, and 
as we knew of no cause for such violent animosity but the Recorder's known 
disposition to reduce the profits of the Bar, we readily believed that it 
originated in this alone. If this inference, which we, as well as others, 
have drawn from these premises, be wrong, let another adequate cause for 
the virulent spirit we have alluded to be assigned, and then we shall be 
open to conviction. The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of April 9th argues, in be- 
half of the Bar, that a certain discussion about fees, mentioned by us, had 
occurred after (not before) the presentation of the memorial on the 10th 
of September, which occasioned the suspension of the Bar. But it has 








2 And who could these friends be, but the well-known league formed against 
the Court? . 
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since admitted, that previous discussions on the subject had taken place a 
good while earlier, in which two of the same counsel were concerned. If 
the result of it had been satisfactory to them, it would no doubt have been 
stated. The enlargement of the jurisdiction of the Small-Cause Court, 
another grievance, had also, we suppose, occurred previously, At all 
events, the desire of the Recorder to curtail legal emoluments was well 
known ; and our position is, that this avowed disposition on his part ex- 
cited the animosity against him which produced the memorial that ocea- 
sioned the suspension. Unless the first link in this chain be destroyed, 
the conclusion is unavoidable. But it is absurd to say, therefore, as is 
done by the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ that we ‘“ have insinuated that the decree 
of suspension was grounded on some alleged extortions about fees.” So 
far from dealing in dark insipuations, we gave, in our Number for April, 
a full and accurate account of the proceedings when the suspension took 
place ; in which the grounds of it are clearly and distinctly stated. While 
the perfect accuracy of this is not disputed, where is the pretence for ac- 
cusing us of misrepresenting or disguising the truth ? 

The Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ in discussing this subject, has been guilty 
of an audacious distortion of fact, worthy of that infamous paper, and 
its reputed proprietor, the Reverend Dr. Bryce. In reply to the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ who had taken up our defence, the ‘ John Bull’ says :— 

Our contemporary may depend upon it, that Mr. Buckingham’s statement, 
“ that the Bar at that Presidency was suspended of account of their rapacity 
and extortionate conduct, in regard to fees,” did not originate in “ information 
which, from whatever quarter it came, must have been sent to him for a base 
and unworthy purpose, and by one utterly devoid of every honourable feel- 
ing”: on the contrary, we have shown that the information Mr. Buckingham 
had, and on which he reasoned, and on which he came to the above conclu- 
sion, was full, and the most authentic possible. 


Now the “ above conclusion,” and the words so quoted as*‘ Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s statement,” are words put into his mouth by ‘ John Bull,’ which 
he never uttered ; and forged as his, for the purpose of aspersing his 
character. Such are the base artifices of a paper under the control of a 
Reverend Divine of the Church of Scotland, who is believed to be its 
real proprietor, under the cloak of his brother-in-law. The Editor, whom 
he chooses for conducting it, is Mr. Greenlaw, a person (in the words of 
the Deputy Judge Advocate of Bengal) ‘‘long ago branded with false- 
hood ;” of which the above might serve as a specimen, 

We may here notice, that the same excellent authority, in his impla- 
cable enmity to Mr. Buckingham, has alleged, that the latter is not 
entitled to denominate himself a member of the Asiatic Society. He 
was invited to join that body by the late Col. Mackenzie, Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of India, at whose motion Mr. Buckingham’s name was duly enrolled 
among its members, after the usual forms of ballot, election, &e., and he 
continued, up to a short period before his leaving Calcutta, to pay all the 
usual contributions of other members, amounting to a considerable sum 
per annum. , Whatever nominal honour he derived from being so elected 
by that body, could only be cancelled by the same authority which con- 
ferred it,—a vote of the Society. His powerful persecutors have not yet 
descended to this mode of showing their malice and meanness; or if they 
have attempted to use their influence on the Asiatic Society for such a 
purpose, it has not chosen to divulge it. We believe the assertion con- 
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tained in Dr. Bryce’s paper to be worthy of him, and his editor-elect, 
whose character is so well known in India. 


SINGAPORE. 


We have much satisfaction in observing the progress of this infant set- 
tlement, already exhibiting many symptoms of vigourous youth, which 
does so much honour to its founder, Sir Stamford Raffles, and his able 
successor. The ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ of May 12th, states, that— 


The reputation of the Singapore institution, and of its learned and zealous 
supporter, Dr. Morrison, has, within the last fortnight, brought to this place 
a student all the way from the United States of America, a young gentleman 
of the name of Hunter, of a highly respectable and opulent family of New 
York. The object of Mr. Hunter’s parents, as we are given to understand, 
is to obtain for him a thorough knowledge of the Chinese language, as sub- 
servient to his future mercantile pursuits. We wish every success to this 
very liberal and enterprising scheme, which becomes the enlightened spirit 
of the American people, and the magnitude of their commercial relations 
with the Chinese empire. 

A large Chinese junk had been wrecked in the Straits of Malacea, and 
the crew, twenty-two in number, after taking to their boat, were all mas- 
sacred, with the exception of five, by the Malay pirates. Why is it that 
the supreme rulers of these seas, the Dutch and English monopolists, 
do not extinguish these hordes of savages, who live by murder and 
rapine ? The large Indiamen are too strong to incur any danger from 
the attacks of Malay prows, which are suffered to prey on. the weaker 
merchantmen ; becoming thus useful allies to the monopolists, who would 
be glad to see every ship driven off the ocean but their own. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 


We formerly noticed the retirement of Messrs, Vannier and Chaig- 
neau, the two French gentlemen who have so long held the rank of 
Mandarines at the court of Cochin-China. Their departure for France, 
with their families, is hailed by the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ (that is, we 
believe, by Dr. Crawfurd, the Resident,) as ‘‘ the final extinction of the 
French party in Cochin China; a party,” it is added, “which at one 
period excited no small degree of uneasiness in our Indian councils, at 
home and abroad.” Further, that not an individual of the French 
nation now remainsin Cochin-China, with the exception of two or three 
Franciscan missionaries, residing in different parts of the kingdom, and 
“‘ destitute of influence or connexion.” This may be, as stated ; but it 
is well known, that the present system of excluding British subjects from 
all the countries to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, gives the French, 
the Americans, and foreigners of every nation, superior facilities for 
establishing themselves in that quarter of the world, and that they have, 
in fact, become exceedingly numerous, even within the Company’s pro- 
per territories. The American interest, we believe to be already very 
strong in China, as the French and Russian is in Persia; and if we have 
again'to struggle against European influence in the East, it will be a 
higher game than the miserable squabbles and cabals with second and 
third rate semi-barbarous states, which engross the attention of Lord 
Amherst and his Councillors. By-the-by, Dr. Crawfurd found the 
French, or at least, the anti-British influence, too strong for him on his 
late mission to Siam and Cochin-China, the object of which was. to 
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cement some closer kind of alliances with these states than they have yet 
been induced to form. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA, 


The ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of April 28th, gives a detailed account of 
the death of Mr. Thornton, member of a respectable mercantile house in 
Batavia, who some years ago fell into the hands of pirates, and was long 
supposed to be living their captive. Four of the Javanese crew of his 
brig, the General de Kock, having at last effected their escape, relate that 
two days after sailing from Batavia, when abreast of Indramay’s Point, 
eight pirate boats pulled close alongside of them, it being a dead calm. 
The brig commenced a smart fire, but her ammunition being soon spent, 
the pirates boarded her; the Captain and chief officer leaped overboard, 
and Mr. Thornton the owner, the only European then left in the vessel, 
was run through the body by a spear when working one of the quarter- 
deck guns. He soon after expired, and his body was thrown overboard 
by the pirates as soon as they got full possession of the brig. -The crew 
were then carried into Borneo and sold as slaves, from which situation 
four of them escaped by seizing upon a boat belonging to one of their 
masters, at midnight, and steering for the island of Java. 

According to letters from Batavia of the 3lst of July, a proclamation 
has been issued on the 21st, declaring Anjier and Rhio free ports for all 
nations, upon paying one per cent. for bonding goods, time or amount 
unlimited, but not for a less sum than 1,000 guilders. It is gratify- 
ing to see the principles of free trade thus forcing their way into 
the most obstinate strongholds of monopoly. The Dutch India rulers 
found that their harbours had been deserted for the free port of 
Singapore; therefore both envy and avarice compel them to follow 
its example. But it appears that a new scheme of monopoly is in 
contemplation : a Joint Stock Company to monopolize the tin, spices, 
and other articles of trade, heretofore exclusively engrossed by the 
Government. This is freely condemned by the English papers, as the 
establishment of a system still more pernicious than even the Dutch 
system hitherto. But not a word is said in reprobation of the monopoly 
concocting in British India, with the countenance of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, which is to be armed with the whole civil and military revenue, and 
judicial authorities of the country, the functionaries themselves being 
embodied as its members. All men of real honour and integrity in the 
Company's service must scout such a confederacy, and the generality of 
them cannot but feel the proposition as an insult. 

The Dutch authorities in India have lately been threatened with a 
formidable insurrection at Djockjockarto, in which some of the Native 
princes were concerned; and although the danger has been averted, 
strong precautions are still necessary for maintaining order. Their 
Indian finances appear to be in a very distressed state, requiring consi- 
derable loans to be raised in Europe for their relief. 


al 
The following is an extract of a letter dated Batavia, Aug. 1 :— 


The Sultan of Soolo has declared war against the Dutch, and by the last ac- 
counts his armies were only 20 miles from Samarang. It is supposed that 
the Emperor of Jug-Jug-Jarta would join him. Every thing is confusion here. 
General de Kock, the Lieut~Governor, has set off express to join the forces. 
The Buggeese, at Macassar, are in revolt. The Chinese, and inhabitants of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. 2P 
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Pontiana and Banjermassin, are also in rebellion, and have massacred their 
respective residents. It appears the government of this place are most pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We some months ago remarked on the strange sort of redress granted 
by the Colonial Office to Mr. Greig, the persecuted proprietor of the 
South African Advertiser, which was to send him back to experience 
again the power of his oppressor, Lord Charles Somerset. On his arrival 
at the Cape, we are now informed, he found that all his printing mate- 
rials and property, which the Government at home promised should be 
restored to him, had been sold, during his absence, by the colonial au- 
thorities ; and as, on the faith of these assurances, he had been prevented 
from taking out a fresh stock from England, he found, on his arrival at 
the Cape, that he was totally without the means of commencing the 
world again, the materials there, on which he had been taught to rely, 
being entirely dissipated. | Nearly all the oppressed Colonists have 
joined in a petition to the King in Council respecting the late change in 
the currency. There has been a failure of one of the first houses in Lon- 
don connected with the Cape trade, and it is feared that the measures 
lately taken with respect to the wine duties, and the changes in the cur- 
rency, will lead to further distress. By later accounts from the Cape, it 
appears that Mr. Greig had managed to collect a fresh stock of materials 
and recommenced his paper. 

The Mulgrave Castle, Ralph, from London to India, ran ashore on 
Green Point, Cape of Good Hope, on the 3d of September, and it was 
feared would become a complete wreck; but the cargo was expected 
to be saved. 


COLONIAL PRESS. 


The fortune of the press in the different British dependencies presents 
at present a remarkable contrast. At the Cape of Good Hope, a publica- 
tion, advocating the interests of the colonists, and therefore suppressed 
by the local government, has been re-established under the express pro- 
tection of his Majesty's Ministers. At Calcutta, the ‘ Scotsman in the 
East’ started as a successor to the ‘ Calcutta Journal,” and carried on a 
long while at Mr. Buckingham’s expense for the sole benefit of the son- 
in-law of Mr. Harrington, Member of Council, has been discontinued. 
This gentleman, standing in so fortunate a relation to the Government, 
which forcibly made him proprietor, and was enriching him at the ex- 
pense of another, went on well enovgh so long as Mr. Buckingham’s 
agents supplied the funds; but when this source, the wrecks of Mr. 
Buckingham’s property in India, was at last dried up and exhausted, 
the Paper was abandoned as an unprofitable concern. It had been the 
only daily publication in India sincerely devoted to liberal principles, and 
an independent advocacy of the interests of the community. 

The settlers in our Western dependencies seem much more alive to the 
advantages of having a press to advocate their cause. It appears by the 
Demerara Papers, that, not satisfied with having the colonial publications 
in their service, possessing as they do the superior efficiency of freedom, 
they were raising a fund by subscription to support a daily paper in 
London, inthe West Indian interest. 

















INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN THE EAST-INDIA DIRECTION. 


Tue firm phalanx of that corrupt but strongly adhesive mass of power 
concentred in the East India Direction is about to give way, or, at least, 
to open its ranks a little for the admission of other (would we could con- 
scientiously say, and, we hope, better) men. Most of our readers are, 
by this time, pretty well aware of the motives which lead men to seek a 
seat at this Board of Despots and Monopolists, and many are also ac- 
quainted with the mode of abject servility in which these future tyrants 
wind their devious way, through every dirty lane and alley in the city, to 
solicit, cap in hand, the * honour of the vote and interest” of men 
whom, while they outwardly flatter, they inwardly despise !—Not unfre- 
quently, the whole of the members who are within the polluted precincts, 
club together their forces to keep the more pure from coming among 
them ; and on the other hand they sometimes unite, like the unclean spi- 
rit in the Gospel, ‘ to take to them other spirits more wicked than them- 
selves,” so that their last state is even worse than their first. On what 
other principle than this can it be at all explained that Colonel Baillie, 
the dismissed servant, whose removal from his office in India, was ap- 
proved, not only by the Government of the day in that country, but by 
the Directors here, is now accepted as an honourable master in Eng- 
land ?—that he who was deemed unworthy to serve in a land of despo- 
tism abroad, is thought quite worthy to rude in a company of despots at 
home? There are certain stories of threatened recrimination on each 
side, which led to this happy compromise; and of the dismissed servant 
being made an honourable master to prevent him from disclosing what 
he otherwise might have done, had he not been so satisfactorily silenced. 
But, into this, it is not our present purpose to inquire. The broad fact 
of a man thrust out of a dignified and lucrative post in India, as unfit to 
retain it, by the very men who almost immediately after receive him 
with open arms as one of their own body in England, is sufficient for our 
present illustration. We may give more details when we review, as we 
hope to do soon, the constitution and character of the whole body 
itself, 

The immediate changes expected in the direction are the following: 
Mr. W. T. Money, who is appointed British Consul General at Venice, 
goes out, in consequence of that event. Mr. Hudlestone, whose ill 
health requires his residence at Bath, resigns; and Mr. Daniell, a West- 
India merchant, from pecuniary embarrassment, has been compelled to 
sell his East- India stock, and is consequently disqualified. It has been 
long expected that Mr. Elphinstone, whose advanced age and infirmities 
render him unable to give any regular attendance to business, would 
have also resigned before this ; but, it seems, from some strange notion of 
a point of honour, certainly a point “ more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance,” he intends, it is said, to die a Director, as if there 
were something of patriotism in thus maintaining to the last a post which 
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should not be held a moment longer thanit could be filled with usefulness 
as wellas integrity, 

The three vacations thus offered will admit, of course, only an equal 
number of new Directors; and, among the candidates who are thought 
most likely to succeed, the names of Sir Robert Farquhar, Mr. Henry 
Alexander, and Major Carnac, are mentioned. Mr. James Stuart and 
Mr. Trant are also thought likely to succeed by others; but for ourselves 
we have no such fears of their success. 

It is so diflicult to speak of the public characters of men who are not 
seen or known through the medium of any public acts which can be 
safely traced to their individual influence—that on the present occasion 
we have little room for blame or eulogy on any of the retiring members. 
Of Mr. Daniell we know absolutely nothing, either good or bad. Of 
Mr. Hudlesten, we know little more than that he has for many years 
been content to hold a post the duties of which his state of health has 
not enabled him to fulfil. But of Mr, Money, whoever has known him 
personally here, or by reputation at Bombay, the scene of his former 
service, knows that the oppressed Natives of India have few more sin- 
cere or Zealous friends than himself. Like all those, however, who enter 
the Direction in England, he has been utterly powerless as one of the 
junior members of that talentless body, and would have remained so for 
years to come until he had passed up through the absurd gradations of 
Private Trade and Shipping Committee—Buying and Warehouse Com-< 
mittee—and other stages, through which alone the oligarchical and se- 
lect circle of the ‘‘ Committee of Correspondence,” the only class that 
possesses any influence, is to be reached, 

The retirement of all these from the Direction can hardly be deemed 
an evil: since, from different causes, they were powerless there: and no 
loss to any good cause can therefore be sustained by their secession. 
For nearly the same reasons, the accession of the expectant candidates 
can hardly be hailed as affording any hope of a better state of things, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, as a man of firmness and of business, will perhaps 
be somewhat stubborn and unbending at first: but he, like all others that 
enter this unholy Alliance, must bend his neck to the yoke, and wear the 
chains and fetters, whether gracefully or otherwise matters not, for the 
stated period of servitude at Tea Sales, Baggage Examinations, and 
other dignified and statesman-like occupations, to which, after ruling a 
King’s colony in the Indian seas, he must stoop, before he can be fit to 
have a voice at the Council Board of a Trading Company in London !— 
Major Carnac has the reputation, and, we believe, deservedly, of great 
benevolence, an intimate acquaintance with Indian policy, and the best 
disposition towards the unhappy Natives of that misgoverned country. 
But these very qualifications, which would endear him to all other hearts, 
would tell against him with his colleagues: and even should he get 
among them, what influence can he hope to obtain in opposition to so 
many ?—Mr. Henry Alexander is, we believe, also an individual of be- 
nevolent intentions :—but so also is Mr. Trant, and even Mr. Stuart may 
have that or some equally redeeming quality. It is unfortunately too 
evident that this alone is not suflicient to effect any reform in such a 
monstrous mass of iniquity as that which is covered by the roof of the 
India House. The day will come, we hope, when the besom of popular 
disgust and indignation will sweep that gloomy fabric of all its inmates, 
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as the Temple of Jerusalem was swept of the money-changers who defiled 
it, and turnedthe House of Prayer into aden . We will not 
pursue the parallel farther. Nothing short of the entire dissolution of the 
odious monopoly itself will satisfy the claims of justice when the day of 
reckoning arrives—for come it will—and at that period, and until then, 
we hope tobe found at our post. Let others who also aim at the distinc- 
tion of public sentinels, instead of indulging a vain hope of doing good 
within such unhallowed walls, where the voice of conscience and of duty 
is answered only with laughter and derision, turn their attention to 
other quarters if they would be honoured in the latter day. 





NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Various rumours and speculations have been current during the past 
month respecting the new Governor-General of India. All parties seem 
now to give up Lord Amherst as indefensible and irreclaimable; but there 
are many jarring interests to reconcile before all shall be equally unani- 
mous as to asuccessor. The Company, it appears, wish to send up 
General Munro from Madras, a man after their own hearts, as a sup- 
porter of the detestable ryotwarry system, and to fill his place by a ser- 
vant of theirown. But the ministers will not permit thezr patronage to 
be thus invaded. They are willing to send the Duke of Buckingham: 
but to this the Court demur for reasons stated in our last: Lord Palmer- 
ston has been since suggested, but to him there are also objections. 
Lord Bentinck the ministers will not have, because he is their political 
opponent; and Lord Hastings the Court reject, because a majority of 
their body have done him the grossest injustice before ; and, like all base 
and low-minded men, they repair one injury by heaping others on it, in 
order to justify, to themselves, by an obstinate persistance in wrong, a per- 
secution which they can never atone for to others. 

Amidst this conflict of corrupt motives and diabolical passions, unhappy 
India is to remain still misgoverned for the benefit of some needy favou- 
rite of the one party or the other. But it would not avail much, were it 
even otherwise; for, even with Lord Hastings, the best Governor-Gene- 
ral for their own interests, as well as that of the Natives, they have ever 
yet seen, how impotent was he to extend permanent protection to the 
injured and oppressed? Let the wrongs of the robbed and plundered 
merchants of Hyderabad, and all their constituents, as well as the spolia- 
tion and ruin of those connected with the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ answer. It is 
the Company and its execrable system that are the cause of all the hide- 
ous deformity that appears; and, till these are abolished, there is no ra- 
tional ground of hope for a better state of things. 

The following remarks on the anticipated appointment of the Duke of 
Buckingham, appeared in the ‘ Sunday Times,’ which, though evincing a 
strong inclination to speak slightingly of his Grace, admits him to have 
some good qualities, and to be “ neither destitute of talents nor discrimi- 
nation ’’:— 

“The embassy to France was what he aimed at; but the Foreign 
Minister and the Stafford family were too closely united, and Mr. Can- 
ning gave that place to his friend Lord Granville... Even the mission to 
Vienna, the Duke would have accepted, but the Wellesleys crossed 
him there. With vast estates, uniting the Temple and Chandos fortunes, 
in England, and that of the former Lord Clare, in Ireland, all in himself, 
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the Dike is still greatly embarrassed, and was the largest borrower on 
mortgage from the Bank. The splendid salary of five-and-thirty-thousand 
a year, in Bengal, would help him over the stile, and be a remedy against 
this consumption of the purse, which borrowing only lingers out. The 
government of Ireland, the Duke has also been speculating on. It would 
pay as well as India, and be much more consonant to his pride, his feel- 
ings, and his health; but that is said to be destined for Lord Hastings. 
India, after all, is but a splendid exile; and the ‘ proud revolving Duke 
of Buckingham’ cannot yet bring himself to quit princely Stowe, and all 
past recollections, for such a scene. Yet that he is either coquetting 
with Ministers, or has thought seriously of the change, is certain; for he 
has gone so far, as to name the individuals he wished to form his suite, 
and cross the Equator with him. What particular qualifications his 
Grace possesses for the rule of eighty millions in India, we do not know, 
unless his cousin, Mr. Wynne, has imparted to him some of his know- 
ledge. But the Hindoos are never troubled with any inquiry as to whom 
they would like or dislike; like the bed of Procustes, if the couch does 
not fit them, they are fitted to the couch; and, Mohammedan or Christian, 
it is the same to them, if the high delegation is confirmed in Leadenhall- 
street. Should the Duke go to Bengal, his station, just now, will not be 
a bed of Persian roses; between the Burmese war, and the new crusade 
against the Rajah of Bhurtpore, his hands will be tolerably full. The 
refractory Rajah is a near kinsman of the warlike Runjeet Sing, and 
should he cross the Indus, with his Sikhs and Afghans, to the aid of 
Bhurtpore, the contest would be an alarming one. Yet the Duke of 
Buckingham is certainly better qualified for this important station than 
the feeble Lord Amherst. We must ever reprobate the mereenary com- 
pact by which the Grenvilles returned to power, and their leader obtained 
a dukedom. But his Grace has some good qualities: he is splendid in 
private life, and liberal in his religious opinions ; he has supported the 
eause of toleration warmly and undeviatingly; and as avarice seldom 
accompanies ambition, the former vice never blotted the Duke's escutcheon. 
Should the Duke of Buckingham go to India, his court at least will 
be splendid. He is fond of pomp and pageantry, and may there exhibit 
his awful presence to prostrate crowds, begirt with guards, and sur- 
rounded by elephants and silver howdahs; nay, like the Moguls, he 
may go through the ceremony of annually weighing his sublime person, 
if he pleases, and rival, in bulk, the proudest of the Tartars,” 


BURNING OF HINDOO WIDows. 

We have lately received a set of papers printed for the use of the 
House of Commons, relative to the burning of Hindoo widows alive on 
the funeral pile of their husbands; and shall take an early opportunity 
of discussing this subject. In the mean time, we give the returns of the 
numbers of hu.nar sacrifices sanctioned by the Company's Government 
during the la ¢ fou. years : 
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Two thousand six hundred and ten innocent women deliberately burnt 
to death, one by one, with the most excruciating torture, in the short 
space of four years, under the government of a civilized people, and that 
people the British nation! We might leave this appalling fact without 
a word of comment to make its own impression on every mind not com- 
pletely deadened to all sense of humanity. But, for the sake of the cal- 
lous of heart and obtuse of understanding, who have hitherto upheld, or 
at least tolerated, this monstrous practice, it is gratifying to be able to 
quote the solemn judgment of the highest authorities on the spot, includ- 
ing Mr, Courtenay Smith, second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, a 
gentleman whose talents are an honour to the Civil Service of the Com 
pany, who has repeatedly declared it to be his opinion, that “ the prac- 
tice of suttee might be abolished with perfect safety,” 

We have this month to record the melancholy jate of an East India 
vessel, homeward bound, on the shores of England. The Ogle Castle, 
private trader from Bombay, under the command of Captain James 
Weynton, run a-ground on the Goodwin sands on the morning of the 3d 
of November, and in the course of the day became a complete wreck 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the boats on the coast, a number of 
which kept hovering near her for several hours, none of them could 
approach within two cables length, on account of the violence of the 
storm, and, consequently, all on board perished. As it was reported 
that six ladies were seen on the poop, it was feared that many families 
must have suffered in the number of passengers lost, besides the crew. 
But it has been ascertained that there were not more than two passen- 
gers, Lieutenants William Howard and William Noton, adjutant of the 
marine battalion, of whom the latter is said to have been in such a state 
of health at St. Helena, as almost to preclude the hope of his reach- 
ing England alive. The Ogle Castle carried no surgeon, although of 
600 tons burden; and the crew did not exceed thirty-three men. The 
cargo, it is said, was extremely valuable, and there was also a consider- 
able sum in bullion on board. Captain Weynton is spoken of as an ex- 
cellent seaman; and the loss of the vessel can, therefore, only be attri- 
buted to the violence of the weather, her inability to procure a pilot 
sooner, and possibly some want of skill or attention in the person who 
might be in charge at the time when she was unfortunately led into dan- 
ger in this difficult navigation. It was reported, erroneously, that she 
had refused a pilot; but the truth is, that the person who spoke her was 
not one, or his services would have been gladly accepted ; and if those 
whose duty it was had been more alert, this lamentable occurrence might 
easily have been prevented. A bag of letters, containing about 400, 
drifted ashore, and was forwarded to the Post-office. 


The Courier of November 25th, contains the following paragraph, 
which we copy verbatim from its columns :— 


The followiag incredible story is told in Neu r from Madras, quoted in a 
provincial paper :—* You have doubtless read, both in the Englishfpapers 
and Asiatic Journal, of the Burmese war; by the last accounts their famous 
General, Maha Bundoola, was killed by a shellon the taking of Donaew ; he 
is supposed tobe Major Carroll, who was dismissed frora his Majesty's ser- 
vice about a year and a half ago for giving in false returns; it is generally 
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reported that he is the illegitimate son of the Marquis of Hastings, through 
whose interest he was promoted from a private. It was thought at one time 
he had embarked for England, but it is now very well ascertained that he did 
not. He has certainly revenged himself upon the Indian Government: for 
through his means the Emperor of Ava declared war; to defray the expense 
of which has cost the Company immense sums of money. 

There is nothing in the nature of this story at all incredible, for in all 
ages there have been instances of disappointed and injured men, like 
Coriolanus , going over to the enemies of their oppressors, and taking re- 
venge, which Lord Bacon calls ‘‘ a wild kind of justice ;” and he adds, 
“* the most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy.” It is well known that there are French, English, and 
even Americans in the service of the Burmese: and the history of India 
presents numerous instances of men warring against their own country. 
Nevertheless, we_believe the story above related, though not incredible, to 
be untrue. Major Carroll was undoubtedly promoted from the ranks to 
be an officer, as many braver and better men have been before him: but 
there does not appear to be any foundation for the assertion that he was 
an illegitimate son of Lord Hastings, through whose influence his ad- 
vancement took place: although this also has nothing incredible in it, 
nor is without example in the history of half the great men of the day. 
But the assertion, that Major Carroll did not embark for England when 
he left India is untrue ; for the writer of this article, who knows Major 
Carroll’s person well, saw him, during the month of February 1824, 
walking in Fleet-street, just after his arrival in the Clandine from Ben- 
gal. In the Oriental Herald for that month, Vol. I., p. 384, his name 
will be found entered among the list of passengers from India, as ‘‘Cap- 
tain Carroll of his Majesty’s 86th regiment,” his rank of Major being by 
brevet, as holding a staff appointment at the period of his dismissal by 
sentence of a court-martial from the army. Captain Carroll was well 
known at Calcutta, having been for some time attached to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office there; and, during that period, bore the cha- 
racter of a strictly honourable man: as, indeed, most delinquents 
and defaulters do until their malversations are discovered. The frau- 
dulent practices for which he was dismissed, were such as must 
have deprived him of all sympathy from his brother officers and country- 
men generally: and in this state of destitution and desperation, he may 
have thrown himeelf into the arms of any power ready to accept his 
military services, But,as to the fact of his being actually a leader in the 
Burmese war, we should still think that extremely doubtful, unless some 
stronger proofs of it were produced than that offered by the assertion 
contained in tle foregoing paragraph. 


BURMESE STATE CARRIAGE. 

The spolia — of the Burmese war are now exhibiting in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for the gratification of all those who do not 
expect to witness Lord Amherst’s triumphal procession, at some future 
day, from the Board of Control in Westminster to the India House in 
Leadenhall-street, accompanied with all the rich spoils of the gorgeous 
East. The chief of these is called the rath (ruth), or “‘ Burmese wmperial 
state carriage,” which was captured, it is said, on the 9th of September 
1824, at Tavoy, by a detachment of the British army under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Miles, C. B. of his Majesty’s service. 
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FURTHER DISCLOSURES RESPECTING THE DESTRUCTION OF 
MR. BUCKINGHAM’S PROPERTY IN INDIA. 


The People of England generally, of whatever party in politics, or whatever profession in life, 
are earnestly entreated to geen: this plain and unvarnished Statement of Facts ; and then, through 
such channels, or in such manner as their own feelings may direct, to express their candid 
and unbiassed opinions on so unexampled a violation of personal property, which, should it 
be now countenanced, may be hereafter approved, referred to as a precedent, and even imitated 
in England. For it bas been well said by an eloquent and powerful writer, that one prece 
dent creates another ; they soon accumulate, and constitute law ; what yesterday was fact, to-day 
is doctrine ; examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous measures, and where they do not 
suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. On this grownd, it may be safely added, in the 
words of the same author, “ This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but 
the common interest of every man in Britain,” 


Tue events which led to the suppression of the Calcutta Journal are now too 
well known to need a repetition here: indeed, the object of this brief state- 
ment is chiefly to show what measures Were taken to effect the utter ruin of Mr. 
Buckingham’s property in India, after that suppression had taken place. 

It may be proper, however, to state that there had been expended, in sterling 
money, upwards of 20,000/. in bringing the Calcutta Journal to the state in 
which Mr. Buckingham left it when he was banished from India ; the great 
bulk of this having been laid out in erecting new and appropriate buildings, 
and accumulating the most efficient and valuable stock of printing presses, 
types, paper, books, &c. that had ever before been collected together under the 
roof of any establishment in the whole of our foreign possessions, whether in 
the East or in the West, and not inferior to the largest and most complete of 
these in England. 

The productiveness of this property corresponded to the amount of capital, 
and still greater amount of labour, that had for five years been incessantly ex- 
pending upon it, for, at the close of this period, it yielded to Mr. Buckingham, 
then sole proprietor, a net income or profit of 8,000/. sterling per annum. To 
show that this value was well known to the community of India, it will be suffi- 
cient to state, that about one hundred English Gentlemen, of the highest respect- 
ability, in the East India Company’s Civil and Military service, invested thei: 
funds in the purchase of shares in the property ; and that 10,000/. sterling was 
actually paid by them for shares, amounting to one-fourth of the whole; on 
which shares, so purchased, they received two successive quarterly dividends 
at the rate of thirty-six per cent. per annum profit. 

The suppression of this Journal, without notice, trial, or hearing, for the 
mere re-publication of an English pamphlet, written by the Hon. Leicester 
Stanhope, advocating the benefits of a Free Press to India, and containing no 
one allegation or sentiment of which a court of justice could complain, or of 
which any English Gentleman would be ashamed, was of itself as flagrant a 
violation of the rights of property as ever was perpetrated in the most despotic 
country on earth. But the subsequent conduct of the Indian Authorities 
was infinitely worse. It was not sufficient, it seems, to satisfy them, that 
the most important part of every newspaper, its copyright, or good name, 
should be taken away ; that the value of Mr. Buckingham’s shares in it, equal 
to 30,000/., and those of his one hundred co-proprietors, equal to 10,000/., should 
be reduced to half their marketable amount, by being confined to the mere cost 
of the stock in trade,.printing materials, books, &c. It was further determined 
that even this stock, and those materials, should not be used for the benefit of 
their lawful owners ; and a series of operations was commenced, which ended 
in the Government refusing to permit any use to be made of the materials 
in question so long as Mr. Buckingham had any property in them, and 
compelling his agents, by this determination, first to make a fictitious transfer 
of the property, and a real transfer of all the profits, to Doctor Muston, one of 
their own servants, who had not the shadow of a claim to either the one or the 
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other; and eventually to make a forced sale of the worn and injured wreck of 
an establishment, admired by all who saw it for its excellence and perfection, 
for a sum less than 3,000/. sterling, not a twelfth part of its actual selling value 
when Mr. Buckingham, its original founder, was forcibly torn from its manage- 
ment, nor a sixth part of the mere prime cost and selling value of the materials 
at the period of the forced transfer, by order of the Indian Government, from 
the hands of its lawful proprietors to the hands of one of their own servants, 
who had not the slightest claim to any part of that property of which he was 
made the receiver of all the profits. 

It will be seen. from the correspondence that follows, to which nothing need 
be added except a few explanatory notes to elucidate what might otherwise be 
obscure, that the positions here assumed are supported by the most unquestion- 
able evidence. How some of the letters came into the possession of the 
writer many will no doubt wonder at learning; but it is only an act of 
justice to Doctor Muston to state, that his desire to render some aid to the at- 
tainment of that redress for which he considered the injuries inflicted on an 
absent fellow-countryman loudly called, induced him to send to England au- 
thenticated copies of all the originals within his reach ; and, of the others, the 
originals themselves are now in this country. It will be only necessary to pre- 
fix to the correspondence received from India the following letter, in which the 
whole was enclosed when laid before the Directors of the East India Company : 


To rue Hon. true Court or Direcrors or tHe East Inpra Company. 

HonouraBte Sirs, London, August 1, 1825. 

By the late decision ofhis Majesty's Privy Council, the political part of the 
question between us,—as to the rights of Englishmen in India to that freedom of 
speech and discussion which is held to be their birth-right here,—is, for the 
present at least, set at rest. The civi/ part of the question, (if it may be so 
termed,) or that branch of it which relates to the security of property, has not 
yet been brought under their consideration ; although few can entertain a doubt 
but that those who have sanctioned the appointment of British Judges for the 
express purpose of protecting, by British laws, the property of British sub- 
jects in India, wba determine that such protection of property is as much 
the right of Englishmen in that country as in their native land, Without 
waiting, however, for the expression of their opinion on this important subject, 
I shall pursue the same course, in this great question of the security of private 
property, as I have done in the question of political right to the freedom of 
public diseussion. I shall first represent to your Honourable Court the nature 
and extent of the injury I have sustained, by the invasion or violation of my 
property in the country ruled by your servants, and subject to your control ; 
and then state to you, frankly and explicitly, the description and amount of the 
redress to which I consider myself fairly entitled. If my claims are rejected 
by you, (which in this case I can hardly anticipate,) I shall feel it my duty to 
carry them to the Board of Control, from thence, if necessary, to both Houses 
of Parliament, and lastly, to his Majesty’s Privy Council, as a question of pro- 
perty only, and totally unconnected with any of those considerations of danger 
to the safety of the state, which no doubt influenced their decision on the late 
appeal against the laws for licensing the press in India. 

Admitting that, by the letter of the statute, Mr. Adam was justified in 
banishing me from India’for any thing or nothing, as it suited his pleasure ;—ad- 
mitting that, by the letter of Sir Francis Macnaghten’s regulation, Lord Amherst 
was justified in suppressing the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ and cutting me off, by a 
stroke of the pen, k om an income which, even after I had quitted the country, 
might, by common care on the part of my agents, have yielded me half the 
amount realized under my own management, and been thus equal to an estate 
of 4000/. a-year for life; confiscated for an act in which [ could not, by any 
possibility, have had the least participation, as it was done in my absence, and 
without either my knowledge or consent ;—admitting that all this was per- 
fectly correct, there is surely no statute of Great Britain, no regulation of India, 
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which gives to a Governor-General the right of saying, “ This property may be 
turned t@ profitable account while it belongs to one individual; but the same 
property never shall be so used while it belongs to another individual.” There 
is no law, no regulation, which could justify the Indian Government in saying, 
“ This estate shall never be cultivated with indigo while it belongs to Messrs. 
Alexander and Co.; but it may be cultivated with the same material if they sell 
it to Messrs. Palmer and Co.” There is no authority, legal or otherwise, by 
which a Governor-General could say, “ This ship, now in the river of Bengal, 
shall never weigh anchor, or carry cargoes of any description, so long as she is 
the property of Messrs. Forbes and Co.; but she may be permitted to sail, and 
bring profit to any other owners who may be found to buy her, and that, too, 
although navigated by the same crew, directed by the same commander, sailing 
to the same port, and earrying exactly the same articles on freight or sale.” 
Any such decree as this would be thought the most monstrous that had ever 
before been heard of; and yet, as your honourable Court will not fail to per- 
ceive by the perusal of the Correspondence annexed, the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, with respect to my property in the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ was of 
exactly the same character and description as this imaginary decree, which 
most men would consider to be too unjust to be tolerated, even for a moment, 
by persons calling themselves Englishmen. 

By the conduct of the Bengal Government, in preventing the property left 
behind me in India from being used for the benefit of myself and its other legal and 
undoubted owners, and determining thatit never shou/d be soused as long as I had 
any interest whatever in the same, (thus forcing me either to sell at a ruinously 
low rate, or to suffer the property to rot away in total unproductiveness,) my co- 
proprietors have been deprived of 10,000/. paid by them in lawful money, for 
the actual purchase of their shares ; and | have been deprived of 30,000/. in real 
value, 20,0001. of which, at least, was paid out of my own pocket in sterling 
cash, for the purchase of the copyright, interest, and materials, of which this 
property was composed. For this injury, I ask, in their names and in my own, 
that full pecuniary compensation to which the natural sense of honour and of 
justice, which more or less inhabits the bosom of every man, must admit that 
we are fairly entitled. 

In England, if the continued existence of any noisome or pestilential district 
is considered inimical to the health, the peace, or the good order of a city, and 
it is determined to remove it on that account; if, for instance, St. Giles’s is to 
be pulled down, to make room for a more commodious and healthy street across 
its site, the obvious and invariable course is for the Government, or the 
parties effecting the demolition and improvement, to obtain an estimate of the 
value of every house intended to be demolished ; and the award of a jury directs 
the amount of compensation to be made to every individual, whose private pro- 
perty must be destroyed to promote the — good, If a magazine of gun- 
powder (to which a newspaper in India has often been compared) had existed 
for several years near the India House, and the Proprietors, or their Directors, 
were to resolve that the s fety of their property was endangered by its continued 
existence, they might, perhaps, obtain an order to have the powder removed, 
and the building razed to the ground ; but certainly not without compensating, 
to the utmost farthing, the proprietors of such works for the property destroyed. 
This principle is admitted and carried into practice even in India itself, and 
indeed in every other country where law is known, as there could be no security 
of property without it. The Lottery Committee for the improvement of Cal- 
cutta pull down houses and remove obstructions, in order to make new streets, 
and improve the general health and appearance of the city; but they never 
think of so dog without first compensating the parties whose property they 
destroy. The Indian Government take up ships bound on profitable voyages 
to England, and change their destination by sending them to Rangoon; but if 
they were to think it necessary to set fire to any number of these before the 
harbour’s mouth, or to sink them at the entrance to the river, for the benefit of 
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the public service, they would never attempt to do this without compensating 
the owners for the destruction of this private property, to promote the public 
welfare. 

In England, not a rood of land can be traversed by a canal, not a foot of 
ground can be added to a turnpike-road, not an inch of wall can be taken from 
the corner of a private house to increase the width of a street, without com- 
pensation to the parties from whom this sacrifice of private wealth is demanded 
for the unequivocal promotion of the public good. And even in France, where 
despotism is familiar to all classes, and at a time when the strictest censorship 
on the press prevailed, the only mode in which the ministers of that country 
under Louis XVIII. attempted to remove such newspapers as were obnoxious 
to them by the freedom of their remarks, was, either by obtaining a suspension 
of the license, for a limited period, through the decision of a court of justice 
after a trial at law; or by purchasing the shares of the proprietors at their cur- 
rent value, and then disposing of the whole as their own lawful property. 

On every principle, therefore, whether of law, of justice, of precedent, or the 
concurrent authority of experience and common sense, the proprietors of the 
late §Calcutta Journal’ are fairly entitled to full indemnification for the sacrifice 
which the Indian Government thought it their duty to make of the private 
property of individuals, for the promotion of what they deemed the public 
good : and that indemnification I freely ask, with a confident assurance, that as 
British merchants, as men of honour, as well as the rulers of a vast empire, you 
will readily order it to be paid. 

When the period shall arrive for considering the transfer of the Company’s 
interests to the Crown of Great Britain, we shall no doubt hear, on the side of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, abundant arguments to prove, that whenever private 
interests impede the public good, the former must give way; while, on the side 
of your honourable Court, there will not be wanting able advocates to answer, 
that, although this, as an axiom of government, cannot be denied, yet that, 
wherever private property is necessarily sacrificed for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth, compensation is fairly due. If the India House in London should 
be transformed into an office for a Ministerial Board ; if the palaces at Calcutta 
and Barrackpore should be occupied by some royal personage representing the 
Majesty of England in the East; if the forts of Bengal, Madras, end Bombay, 
should be garrisoned by King’s troops alene, and all the large Indiamen now 
employed in the trade to China, be converted into ships of svar ;—your honour- 
able Court would, no doubt, tender to his Majesty’s Government an estimate of 
the actual cost of all these valuable edifices, forts, and vessels: you would hardly 
be content with what they might produce at an auction where there were no 
buyers, or only those who knew not whether the things to be bought could ever 
be made use of or not, and who would offer little or nothing for such unavail- 
able materials; which was exactly the case when the wreck of the ‘Calcutta 
Journal’ was brought to the hammer. There is not an East India Proprietor, 
who, in the event of his being called on to relinquish all his property in the 
Company’s stock, and yield up his wealth, his power, his consideration, to the 
Ministers of the Crown, would not insist on the fullest compensation for the 
sacrifice of his properiy at least, however necessary the destruction of the char- 
ter might be deemed by the nation at large. Even when paid the full amount 
of his shares in the joint-stock capital of his trading associates, he would, per- 
haps, feel himself sufficiently aggrieved at being thus cut off from all future 
enjoyment of that power, patronage, profit, and consideration, which his former 
situation yielded him, and which the total change in the nature of his property, 
and the loss of his station as a Director or Proprietor of East India stock, 
would leave him no hope of again recovering. He would yield up, with no 
ordinary reluctance, all the prospective advantages of the future ; but he would 
demand the most ample indemnity and perfect security for the re-payment of all 
the property taken from him, as the amount of his present share in the stock of 
the Company, or the result of accumulations in its funds of profits, or transac- 
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tions of the past. My situation is precisely this; I ask no more than every 
Fast India Proprietor or Director would ask in a similar situation: and I only 
require, therefore, of your honourable Court, as a body, to do unto me, that 


which every individual member of your Direction would, in such case, ask of 


others to do unto him; and when I seek but this, I feel an unconquerable 
assurance that I shall not be refused. 

I was already sufficiently punished for the strange offence of having antici- 
pated your own sentiments, in disapproving an appointment, of which you 
yourselves no sooner heard than you censured and cancelled it in terms of far 
more serious import than any used by me. I was already more than sufficiently 
punished, for thus assisting to promote your own just views, by being banished 
from a country where I enjoyed a high and envied reputation, and from a host 
of devoted friends, among the most honoured and most worthy of the whole 
community ; by being separated from an establishment over which I had pre- 
sided for years, and been the means of making more than a hundred families 
employed by it happy; by being torn from domestic enjoyments which it had 
taken me a long period and considerable expenditure to prepare, for the recep- 
tion of a family, who were made to participate in all the evils of this sudden 
removal within a few weeks after setting foot in the country; and lastly, by 
being cut offfrom the receipt of a splendid income, drawn from the voluntary 
contributions of my own countrymen, for labours which enjoyed their appro- 
bation, and appeared to them to deserve their reward ; an income which, in the 
course of three or four years more, would have given me wealth enough to pass 
the remainder of my days in the security of competence, and see my children 
honourably established in the world. 

It was not enough, however, that I should suffer all this for merely ex- 
pressing disapprobation at an appointment on which you yourselves passed the 
severest of all possible censures, by ordering the holder of it to be dismissed ; 
but even the wreck of property left behind me, when thus banished and im- 
poverished for the exercise of a virtue which you yourselves almost immediately 
imitated, has been violated and invaded, so as to fulfil literally the saying of 
“‘ taking from him that had nothing, even the little that remained.” 

I may, with truth, say, that on the question of compensation for the sacri- 
fices made of my private property by the acts of your servants in Bengal, 
which I now submit to the decision of your honourable Court in this country, 
hangs all the hope I now have left of passing the remainder of my days in the 
possession of those comforts, which impaired health, increasing age, and a 
growing family, render necessary to a tranquil existence. I shall, therefore, 
await your reply with corresponding anxiety, and trust it will not be protracted 
beyond the period necessary for its due consideration. I entered my present 
habitation in the firm persuasion that, whatever changes might follow my 
removal from India, my private property in that country would at least be 
held sacred. My engagements of various kinds in this country were regu- 
lated by this just and reasonable expectation ; and one of these, into which I 
should hardly otherwise have ventured, from the magnitude and uncertainty of 
its expense, [ mean the commencement of actions at law against three wealthy 
and powerful individuals, has at length terminated, by the most public and vo- 
luntary offer being made to me, in a court of justice, of reparation for the in- 
jury sustained, of an ample apology from the party inflicting the injury, accom- 
panied by an abandonment of all justification or defence, and the payment by 
the same individual of all expenses incurred in bringing this proceeding to a 
close. The world will no doubt applaud this act of justice, tardy as it seems ; 
and its example will, I trust, be followed by those who yet remain to account 
for their unfounded and unjustifiable aspersions. That these aspersions on my 
private character, false as they were, had a large share in promoting and ap- 
parently warranting the ruinous proceedings of your servants tow ards my per- 
son and property in India, no man, acquainted with the history of those trans- 
actions, can for a moment doubt ; and as it has now been publicly admitted, 
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even by my accusers, before the most solemn tribunal of the land, that I am 
innocent of the crimes imputed to me, justice demands that the evils which 
have been inflicted on me, under the assumption of my guilt, should be in- 
stantly repaired. 

If all the former reasons that I have endeavoured to submit to your judg- 
ment were inadequate to convince you of the necessity, as well as justice, of 
that reparation which I now seek at your hands, this single consideration 
would, I think, alone be sufficient to turn the balance. But it is neither my 
wish nor my intention to deprive your honourable Court of the fair exercise of 
a voluntary determination to do an act of justice, uninfluenced by any other 
considerations, than those arising out of a calm and unbiassed view of the facts 
of the case. These I have here submitted to you, without reserve or exaggera- 
tion, and I await with anxiety, but still with confident expectation and hope, 
your just and impartial award. 

I have the honour to be, honourable Sirs. 
Cornwall Terrace, Your obedient humble servant, 
Regent’s Park. J. S. Bucxtncnam, 


P.S. As the correspondence recently transmitted to me from India, and re- 
ferred to in the body of the preceding letter, will be more agreeable to read in 
the printed than in the written form, I have had the letters arranged in the 
order of their dates, and twenty-four copies only struck off, for the use of 
the Directors of your honourable Court, preceded by a Brier StatTreMent, 
sufficient to make the letters intelligible without comment. These printed 
copies I take the liberty to enclose. The originals and authenticated copies are 
now in my possession, to be produced in the event of their authenticity being 
questioned, or theit inspection by a committee, or other body, deputed to in- 
quire into the facts of this case, being deemed necessary. I shall hold myself 
in readiness also to give any personal attendance that may be required of me, 
or to produce either oral testimony or written evidence of the facts stated in the 
letters now submitted to your attention, at any time or place which your ho- 
nourable Court may think proper to direct. 





CORRESPONDENCE RECEIVED FROM INDIA. 
To J. 8. BuckinGuam, Esq. London. 


Dear Sir, Calcutta, 2d January 1824. 
WE have delayed writing fully to you on the subject of the affairs 
of the Calcutta Journal. We were aware that communications were made direct 
to you from the office, and have of late postponed writing until we might be able 
to inform you of the final arrangements inteuded to be adopted for the concern. 

We need not repeat the circumstances which led to the suspension, in No- 
vember last, of the license under which the Paper was published. With a view 
to promote your interest, as well as that of the other Proprietors, we used ev ery 
exertion to procure the restoration of the license, and, at one time, had sume 
prospect of success. 

We have now ascertained that no license will be granted for the issue of any 
Paper from the Columbian Press whilst the ownership is constituted as at present. 
This being the case, it has become necessary to make some arrangement for the 
close of the present covcern, and the transfer of the property to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. W. P. Muston has been negotiating with us for the purchase of the stock 
in trade and good-will of the concern, such as it now is, and we expect a formal 
overture from him when he has assured himself that he will be able to obtain 
a license. 

Should we fail in effecting to him, or seme other person, a private sale, which 
may be deemed satisfactory, it will become necessary to dispose of the whole con- 
cern by public auction. Further delay will detract from the value of the property. 

We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
ALEXANDER & Co. 
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To J, 8S. Buckincuam, Esq. London. 


My pear Bucxinenam, Calcutta, January 8, 1824. 

Your several Correspondents here will have reported the 
progression of destructive events, which was closed with the utter ruin of your 
Press. It is sunk irretrievably and eternally, until some constitutional change 
be operated in the Government. It has been disclosed that no Paper in which 
you had an interest would be TOLERATED, or even in which those who had an 
interest in the (Calcutta) Journal might be concerned ; but the public declara- 
tion of this proscriptive doctrine has not been hazarded, so that we can only 
reach the fact by means always unwillingly resorted to, and which might be 
disavowed as a rule of Government, though uttered by one of its members ! 
+ * « * * + * * * * 


Believe me always yours faithfully, 
Joun PAtMmer. (1) 


To J. S. Buckincuam, Esq. London. 
My bDEAr Sir, Calcutta, 10th February 1824. 

I rEGRET that | have nothing satisfactory as yet to communicate 
in respect to the affairs of the Calcutta Journal, since our letter of the 2d of 
January. The enclosed copies of Correspondence will show how matters stand 
at present, and you will form from it a correct idea of the feeling felt towards 
the property vested in the Calcutta Journal. It is sufficient to say that Mr. W. 
P. Muston’s last letter has as yet received no reply. 

This procrastination is fatal to your property. In the hope of Mr. Muston 
being able to hire the concern on the principle of an arrangement specified in 
the circular to the shareholders, a heavy establishment has been kept up; and 
hy the delay, the chance of your subscribers transferring their good-will to the 
‘ British Lion,’ a successor of the Journal, is nearly annihilated. 

The party who gains most at your cost is the owner of the Hurkaru news- 
paper. You may recollect that ou the suspension of the license of the Journal, 
Mr. S. Smith, proprietor of the Hurkaru, volugteered and was employed to 
furnish, pro tempore, your subscribers with his paper. This arrangement at once 
made that paper productive—so much so, that the owner has been enabled to 
induce Dr. Abel, the private physician of the Governor-General, to accept the 
Editership, on terms which I have heard improve as the profits of the paper may 
increase. 

I fear the value of the Journal is now only limited to its printing materials. 
We shall probably shortly have to advise the final close of the concern by sale. 

We cannot much longer keep up the present establishment whilst the Govern- 
ment is slowly deliberating on the expediency and safety of permitting use to be 
made of types and materials which were bought with a fund in which you have 
a principal share. 

The Correspondence enclosed is only part of what has passed. As you may 
wish to see the whole it shall be seut hereafter. 

Yours faithfully, 
J.C. C. SUTHERLAND. (2) 


No. 1.—November 19, 1823.—Mr. Batarp, to Dr. Muston. 

My pear Muston :—Palmer and myself now tender you the Editorship of a 
new Paper which it is intended to publish from the late Calcutta Journal Press. 
Your salary shall be fixed at 600 rupees per month ; and if the paper flourishes, 
you shall have our recommendation of a proportionate increase. If you accede 
to our terms, say so, and J will immediately ascertain the form of application for 
a license. Yours, G. BaLiarp. (3) 








(1) Head partner of the Firm of Palmer and Co., the wealthiest and most extensive 
mercantile Firm in India. 

(2) Partner in the Firm of Alexander and Co., Mr. Buckingham’s agents, and one 
of the largest houses of business in Bengal. 

3) Directing resident partner of the house of Alexander and Co., the head partner 
being then absent from Calcutta, and now in England, 
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No. 2,—November 28, 1823.—Dr. Musron, to Mr. BayLEy, Chief Secretary 

to Government, 

Sir :— By the enclosed it will appear that I have engaged to be the Editor of a 
Paper belonging to certain Proprietors, the principal of whom are Messrs. Palmer 
and Ballard; and I beg you will assure the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, that both from principle and interest, a 3 OY A of my 
public and official situation, (which would alone render it my duty,) I shall pay 
the most scrupulous attention to the letter and spirit of the Press Regulations ; 
and therefore hope to obtain that license which it is the object of this letter to 
solicit. I have the hongur, &c. 

W. P. Muston, 
No. 3.—December 18, 1823.—Mr. BALtarp, to Dr. MusTon. 

My pear Muston :—Uuless you can get Mr. Harrington to interest himself on 
your account, the license will not be granted. (4) 1 cannot imagine where the 
difficulty lies : if I could, I would do any thing not incorrect to remove it. 1 am, 
on all accounts, anxious to see you at work. Yours, 

— G. BALLARD. 
No. 4.—December 20, 1823.—Mrs. Muston, to her HusBanp. 

My Love :—Henry came here to tell you that my father (5) had seen Mr. Fen- 
dall, (6) from whom he learnt that the license had heen refused, and would be re- 
fused so long as Mr. Buckingham had any share in the concern, They have 
none the slightest objection to you ; but the writing of Mr. Ballard’s letter to you 
says you will bave the sole control, so long as he and Mr. Palmer are Proprie- 
tors ; from which the Government infer you would have it only so long, and then 
you might be subject to Mr, Buckingham’s interference. Yours, 

M. MustTon. 
No. 5.—December 23, 1823.—Mr. Bay.ey, to Dr. Muston. 


Sir :—I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, and to apprise you, 
that after full consideration of the circumstances stated in it, and in Mr. Ballard’s 
private communication (7) which accompanied it, his Lordship in Council does 
not deem it expedient to sanction the application contained in yuur letter of the 
28th ultimo, and in that acknowledged. lam, &c. 

W. B. Baytey, Chief Sec. to Gov. 








No. 6.—December 31, 1823.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. BayLey. 

My pear Sir:—Being informed that the Agents of Mr. Buckingham have 
given orders to pay off the Establishment of the Columbian Press, preparatory to 
a peremptory sale of the property, | was desirous of ascertaining whether 1 could 
get assistance from my friends for purchasing the same. Provided I can satisfy 
them that the purchase will not be merely that of the types, &c., without the 
power of using them, I am led to hope the sum for which it will sell will be within 
their power to raise. 1, of course, feel no fears respecting the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards myself; but it is still a matter of the most serious importance that 
I should ascertain the certainty of being allowed a license, before I avail myself 
of their kindness, or embark myself in so serious an undertaking. Will you 
kindly do what may be within your power on this occasion, and inform me whe- 
ther it would be necessary or proper that 1 should solicit an audience of his 
Lordship. Yours, very faithfully, 
—_— W. P. Muston. 
No. 7.—December 31, 1823.—Mr. Bay.ey, to Dr. Muston. 


My DEAR Sirk :—I think it would be advisabie for you to request an audience 
of Lord Amherst, before you make any engagement of the nature adverted to in 
your note. Government would not, | think, grant the license, except from a per- 
fect assurance that the concern and influence were altogether transferred from the 


(4) Mr. Harrington is at this period a Member of the Supreme Council of 
Government, and the father of Mrs. Muston. 

(5) Mr. Harrington, the gentleman named in the preceding note. 

(6) Another Member of the Supreme Council. 

(7) a private communication has net been sent with the rest of the Cor- 
respondence, 
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former hands; that the ostensible are the real proprietors; and that the rules 
regarding the Press would be attended to in their spirit as well as in their letter. 
Yours, very truly, 
ae W. B. Baytey. 
No, 8.—January 9, 1624.—Mr. BaLLarD, to Dr. Muston. 

My pEAR Musron :-—Of all our constituents none have proved so troublesome 
as the defunct Journal ; we can neither satisfy the pecuniary or political interests 
or views of those whom we are bound to serve as agents or subjects. 

However, I have determined not to trouble the Government, my friends, or 
myself, any more, BUT TO SACRIFICE THE PROPERTY ; and it is therefore at your 
service, if you are bold enough to buy it at a fair valuation or at auction. Or if 
you please to rent it, which I think is a better plan, | will let it to you fora 
twelve month certain, at 2500 rupees per month, including house rent ; and at the 
end of this period of probation you shall have the refusal of it. The renting can 
be applied only to permanent stock, not that which is consumed in the using ; for 
such you must pay as far as that on hand goes, and provide yourself in future. 
Before you do any thing, however, ascertain if you can get the assistance you 
expect ; and, above all, a license. Yours, 

G. BALLaRD. 
No. 9.—January 10, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. BALLARD. 

My pear BattarD.—From the impression left on my mind, after a long 
interview with the Governor-General on the subject of a license for the Calcutta 
Journal, 1 am inclined to believe that no objection will be made (on a renewal 
of my application) provided another name be substituted for its designation, 
and that the Government is convinced at the same time of my being bond fide 
the proprietor of it, The property Mr. Buckingham possesses in it is no 
objection, if it can be held without a right of influencing its details by any inter- 
ference on his part; and this is a point on which you must be better able to 
speak than I can. It appears, at first sight, to be impossible to prevent the 
proprietor exercising a proprietary right; but as his agents, you may do 
perhaps what he could not do himself—1 mean, dispossess him of that right, by 
letting the press, as you have already proposed to do, for a certain period of 
time. In this manner I might become the bond fide proprietor for that time, 
and could apply for a license for that period only. The name also was objected 
to by Lord Amherst, and | should think the ‘Scotsman in the East,’ (as that is 
in my opinion the best paper now in existence,) the best name for a new publi- 
cation. I will see Mr. Duncan and Mr. Sutherland, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what aid I can get; without that, the attempt would be vain. Yours, 

— W. P. Muston. 
No. 10.—January 13, 1824.—Mr. Harrineton, (8) to Dr. Muston. 


My pear Muston :—I spoke to Bayley,(9) who thinks Government will not be 
satisfied with a transfer of the management to you for twelve months or any 
other limited period. He thinks nothing less than a transfer of the property 
from the present proprietors will suffice ; and says the license must be given to 
the proprietors, printer, and publisher, not to the editor only. Yours truly, 

—_— J. H. HARRINGTON, 
No 11.—January 15, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. BayLey, 

My DEAR Sir:—I heard from Mr. Harrington it was your opinion that to 
license would be granted to me, unless I became proprietor of the concern, or an 
actual transfer of the property was made from the present proprietors, to others 
who should apply with me and the printer jointly, for a license to publish a 
newspaper. If this be the case, I have misunderstood Lord Amherst, who 
appeared to me to require oniy the exclusion of Mr, Buckingham from all and 
every power of interference or control, and in no way to injure that gentleman’s 
property. (10) Indeed, his Lordship distinctly stated it to be his wish, not to injure 








(8) Dr. Muston’s father-in-law, and a Member of the Supreme Council. 

(9) Mr. W. B. Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government. 

(10) ‘There is something extremely new and ingenious in this idea of depriving a 
man of all control over his own property, without doing the least injury to the pro- 
perty itself.—It could haye originated in no other country than India. 


Oriental Herald, Fol. 7. 2Q 
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the property vested in the Columbian Press; but this wish eannot be realized if 
the property be transferred from the present proprietors: (11) 

His Lordship also stated the necessity for changing the name of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ a circumstance, I conclude; his Lordship would not have deemed 
of importance to mention, had be not intended to favour me with the grant I 
applied for, in the event of my being able to effect the object of exclusion before 
meutioned. 

Mr. Hogg is preparing a draft, securing to me the entire control of the 
coutents of the paper, and full and sole possession of the concern, (I agreeing 
to pay the profits of the same after meeting every disbursement, -including my 
own perceutage on the returns of the paper,) for one year, renewable at the 
option of the parties concerned. 

This draft [ intend to forward for his Lordship in Council's inspection and 
approval, and any alterations suggested in consequence will be instantly com- 
plied with. 

The property will be a bond fide transfer from the proprietors to me for one 
year, and I shall only solicit a liceuse for that term; at the close of which the 
Government will be able to judge how far the paper is deserving of a renewal of 
its license or not. Yours, &e. 

— W. P. Muston. 
No. 12.—January 16, 1924.—Mr. Baytey, to Dr. Musron. 

My pear Sik :—I cannot, with propriety, write on this subject in my private 
capacity. I stated to Mr. Harringtou my impression that a temporary transfer, of 
the nature described, would not be such as would induce the Government to grant 
the license. But, of course, the question will be cousidered with reference to the 
circumstances which may be stated in your proposed official communication. 

Yours, very faithfully, 
W. B. Baytry. 
No. 13.—January 24, 1824.—Dr. Musron, to Mr. WILLIAMS, Solicitor. 

My bear Sir .—The accompanying documents, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, relate to 
terms in which Mr. Ballard (as Attorney for Mr. Buckingham) (12) and myself are 
agreed; and provided the sharehoiders do nut object thereto, we propose to cén- 
duct for a time the paper we may be allowed to publish from the Columbian 
Press on the terms alluded to. The private notes at B. and C. will poiut out the 
difficulties to be overcome, and how necessary it will be to obviate any which can 
be made on the subject of that control which Government is so determined to de- 
stroy. What is required, at present, is, that you should prepare a draft of a deed 
in such manner as your judgment and experience will suggest, in order that it be 
submitted to Government and the shareholders previously to its being engrossed. 
1 shall be happy to consult with you personally on the subject, should you require 
avy further information. Yours, truly, 





—. W. P. Musron, 
No. 14.—January 26, 1824.—Mr. Wittiams, to Dr. Muston. 
My beAR Sik :—For want of the documents I have required, I cannot prepare 
a deed with proper force and effect. 1 should have been very glad to draw such 
a deed professionally, if I had possessed the requisite materials. The several 
(perhaps 200) shareholders have legal rights in the property in question, and I 
cannot convey them to you without having some visible authority for so doing. (13) 
Yours, faithfully, 





J. WILLIAMS. 
No. 15.—January 26, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. Baytey. 


Sir :—I beg the favour of your laying the enclosed draft of agreement (making 
over to me the property of the Columbian Press, for atwelvemonth, by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., the Agents of Mr, Buckingham, they having obtaitied also 
the sanction of the shareholders resident in Calcutta to that measure), and at 
the same time to solicit from the Governor-Geueral in Council the license applied 
for in my letter of November 28, 1823. Should the Government be Satisfied 





(11) Here is a distinct acknowledgment of the injury—which even Dr. Muston saw 
was inevitable—from a compulsory change of proprietors, 
12). In his capacity of partner of the Firm of Alexander and Co. 
{13} These legal rig/its, which an English lawyer could not even temporarily convey, 
Without due legal authority, the Governor-General took upon him altogether to 
destroy, without a shadow of right to justify such an unlawful proceeding. 
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with this draft, it shall be immediately engrossed and executed. ‘The intimation 
I received from the Governor-General, respecting a new name by which the 
Paper is to be designated, will be duly attended to, and should it meet the sense 
of Government, it is proposed to call it ‘ Tue Bririsu Lion.’ 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
W. P. Musron. 
No. 16.—January 30, 1824.—Mr. Baytey, to Dr. Muston. 

General Department. 

Sirk :—I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, and of its en- 
closure. The temporary nature of the propesed arrangement, as described in 
those papers, does not afford any security that the control and influence of 
Mr. Buckingham inthe management of the Paper may not again be exercised AT 
THE EXPIRATION OF ONE YEAR, to which only the engagement extends ; (14) and 
the Governor-General in Council does not therefore deem it expedient to comply 
with the application submitted by you. The draft of agreement which was en- 
closed in your letter is herewith returned. [I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Council Chamber. W. B. BayLey, Chief Sec, to Gov. 

No. 17.—February 4, 1824.—Mr. SuTHERLAND, to Dr. Muston. 

Dear Sie :—As Mr. Ballard may be absent some days, I wish to know if you 
are likely to obtain a license for a new paper; the keeping up the old establish- 
ment of the Journal is RuINous. Can you not apply forleave to set up the ———, 
(any name,) a daily paper, your own property? What is it to Government, whe- 
ther you buy or hire types? If there is no chance of your obtaining a license, 
we will sell the concern. Very truly, yeurs, 





J.C. C. SUTHERLAND. 
No. 18.—February 4, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

My pear Sir:—I lost no time in meeting your wish on the sudject of a license, 
and addressed Mr. Bayley, privately, on the moment of its receipt. I stated my 
idea respecting the several refusals I have met with, that no license would be 
granted for a paper, which license in prospectus could be considered the property 
of Mr. Buckingham and his shareholders; adding, if I was correct in my sus- 
picion of the cause of my failures, I hoped he would obtain permission for me to 
apply (on my own account and responsibility) for a license, according to the 
form prescribed. Yours, truly, 





W. P. Muston. 
No. 19.—February 10, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. Baytey. 


Sir :—An offer I made to the Agents of Mr. Buckingham to rent the concern 
having been accepted, 1 am uow totally unconnected with Mr. Buckingham or 
the proprietors of the late Calcutta Journal, and, therefore, hope the enclosed, 
which is in conformity with the rules laid down in the Press Regulations, will be 
complied with, and that his Lordship in Council will allow me to edit and publish 
The British Lion on my own account. I am, &c., 

— W. P. Musron. 
No. 20.—February 10, 1824.—Mr. BayLey, to Dr. MusTon. 

My peAR Sir :—You will receive an official answer to your last official letter, 
in the course of to-morrow. Itis merely to the effect, that Government were 
aware, in the former answer they gave you, that the application for a license, as 
regarded yourself, was for one year enly. 

1 cannot with propriety, on such a subject as this, enter into a private corre- 
spondence, or reply satisfactorily. to your private note. My own notions might 
not prove to be those of the Government, and I might embarrass you and 
others, by saying that which might vot ultimately be confirmed when the sub- 
ject was officially considered. { can only recommend you to put the subject of 
your newspaper in as distinct and clear a light as possible, in an official letter. 
If you are bond fide the actual purchaser and proprietor of the concern, and the 








(14) The only way in which Mr. Buckingham could again resume his influence 
and control over the management of his own Paper, would have been in consequence 
of his being permitted by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to return 
to Caleutta; and, as if this were anticipated, the servants of this Company thus de- 
termined to counteract even the measures of their honourable masters! 
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interest of Mr. Buckingham in it be entirely and permanently at an end, I, as an 
individual, should conceive that no objection could be made. You will consider 
this as the private opinion of a private individual, and for the correctness of 
which I cannot vouch. Yours, truly, 
—- W. B. BayLey. 
No. 21.—February 10, 1824.—Mr. SurHERLAND, to Dr. Muston. 

My DEAR Sirk :—Permit me to ask if you have taken the preliminary steps for 
bringing personally before the Government your application to establish a paper 
of yourown. We are anxious to adopt something decisive as to the stock of the 
Calcutta Journal. Very truly, yours, 

J.C. C. SUTHERLAND. 
No. 22.—February 11, 1824.—Dr. Muston, to Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

My bear Sir :—Mr. Bayley promised me a reply to my last application (which 
was a public one for a license commensurate with the lease for one year) in the 
course of to-day. He advises me to put the object I have in view in a clear and 
distinct form officially; and if I cap do so, as the actual proprietor, showing that 
the interest of Mr. Buckingham in it has entirely ceased, he thinks (as an indi- 
vidual, not as a public servant) that no objection would be made. From this it is 
evident, that no license will be granted unless I make an application unconnected 
with the proprietors and shareholders of the Calcutta Journal. If your House will 
let me the concern, for a period, say one year, at arent to be claimable from the 
actual profits, or receipts above a stipulated sum, at which the expenditure (from 
an average of years) might be fixed, I will rent it, and set up a paper uncon- 
nected with the Calcutta Journal, and bond fide my own. Yours truly, 

W. P. MusTon. 
No. 23.—February 12, 1824.—Mr. Bay.ey, to Dr. Muston. 

Sir :—I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you of the present date, with its 
enclosure, and in reply, to transmit you the accompanying license, authorizing 
Mr. Peter Stone D. Rozario to print, and you to publish, in the English lan- 
guage, a daily newspaper, entitled and called ‘ The Scotsman in the East.’ I 
am likewise directed to transmit to you for your information and guidance, and 
that of Mr. D. Rozario, the accompanying copy of printed rules passed on the 
Sth of April last. 1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Council Chamber. W. B. Bay ey, Chief Sec. to Gov. 











No. 24.—February 12, 1824.—-LicENsE. 
GeneERAL DEPARTMENT.—William Pitt Muston, (15) a surgeon in the service of 
the Honourable Company on the Bengal Establishment, having applied to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council for a license to print and publish 
in Calcutta, a daily newspaper, entitled and called ‘ The Scotsman in the East,’ 
and having delivered to the Chief Secretary to Government the requisite affida- 
vit, subscribed and sworn by him the said William Pitt Muston, and by Peter 
Stone D. Rozario; the Governor-General in Council does hereby authorize and 
empower the said Peter Stone D. Rozario to print, and the said William Pitt 
Muston to publish, in Calcutta, at No. 4, Bankshall street,(16) (being the house 
or place in the said affidavit specified,) and not elsewhere, a newspaper to be called 
* The Scotsman in the East,’ and not otherwise, whereof the said Peter Stone 
D. Rozario (and no other person or persons) is to be printer, and the said Wil- 
liam Pitt Muston (and no other person or persons) is to be the publisher and 
proprietor.(17) By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, this 12th day of February, 1824. 
W. B. Bay.ey, Chief Sec. to Gov, 





(15) It is a curious coincidence, that itis William Pitt Amherst who thus takes 
another man’s property and transfers it to William Pitt Muston, after a manner 
that even the statesman, whose name they bear, would have been ashamed to sanction. 

(16) The house of Mr. Buckingham, in which the Calcutta Journal had been 
carried on, in premises built for that purpose out of Mr. Buckingham’s own money. 

(17) ‘Thus transferring a property of stock, materials, copyright, and good- will, 
which it had cost 20,000/. in sterling money, and five years of hard labour, to create, 
from its rightful owners—including at least 100 English gentlemen—to au individual 
who had not paid a farthing nor spent a day in the accumulation of that property, of 
which, by a single stroke of the Goverument Secretary’s peo, he was thus constituted 
the sole and exclusive proprietor ! 
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This Correspondence ‘was sent into the Court of Directors on the 1st of 
August. In a few days after this, Mr. Buckingham was confined to his bed, 
for the sixth time since his return to England, by a most severe and alarming 
illness, from which those who witnessed it scarcely entertained a hope of his re- 
covery. After about five weeks of intense suffering, he began slowly to recover, 
and in the anxious desire, so natural to one thus circumstanced, of seizing even 
the straw that seemed to offer a hope of escape from threatening death, he ad- 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East Inpra Company. 


HovouraBLe Sirs, London, Sept. 6, 1825. 

I wave just arisen from a bed of sickness, to which I have been 
confined for the last month; and one of the first objects of my solicitude is to 
inquire, what has been the fate of my letter addressed to your honourable 
Court about five weeks ago. The interruptions of my health have been so 
repeated and incessant, and my last illness so alarmingly severe, that my medi- 
cal advisers give me little or no hope of relief, except by removing, for a time, 
to a milder climate, and abstaining from the close application to which I have 
devoted myself for the last two years, so as to enjoy tranquillity of mind as 
well as bodily repose. If I possessed the means of supporting myself from my 
private fortune during such a retirement as this, I should not hesitate a moment 
in seeking, by these means, a chance of restoration to permanent health. But, 
desirable as this undoubtedly is, it will be utterly impossible for me to accom- 
plish it, should your honourable Court still continue to withhold from me the 
reparation so justly due for the total destruction of my private property by your 


Should your honourable Court, however, as an act of justice, grant me the 
reparation sought, in any manner that may render it speedily available to my 
use, I shall proceed, without delay, to embrace the only hope now left me, of 
recovering that health which, up to the period of my quitting India, I had the 
happiness to enjoy in a supereminent degree, and which it is no exaggeration 
to say, has been chiefly undermined, if not entirely destroyed, by the vexations, 
anxieties, disappointments, and embarrassments, arising out of my banishment 
from that country, and the subsequent proceedings of the Indian Government 


No man that ever lived can, I think, have been made to feel more forcibly 
than I have done, that “sickness of the heart” which arises from “ hope de- 
ferred.” This “hope,” though often protracted and postponed, has never 
entirely deserted me: I have never yet been able to bring myself to doubt your 
granting me ultimate justice. Ihave continually dwelt on the assurance that, 
sooner or later, when the political objects of your Government in restraining 
the press of India should be completely attained, and my return to that country 
rendered impossible, the destruction of my private property, occasioned by that 
public measure, would be fully and even willingly repaired; and I still feel 
convinced that, whether as legislators, as merchants, or as men, you cannot but 
think this reparation due by every rule of justice and equity. If it be done 
quickly, I shall endeavour to seek, in retirement and repose, that tranquillity of 
mind and health of body to which I have long been a stranger, and may hope 
to repair, by these means, the shattered state of my frame and constitution—a 
source of more pain and misery to my family than even to myself. We have 
all, indeed, been made to suffer more than enough to satisfy the most vindic- 
tive of our enemies; and, besides myself, other innocent and unoffending beings 
have been placed on the rack of torture and suspense for years, for the doubtful 
crime of my being too ardent in my endeavours to repress abuses in a country 
where all must know that some, at least, exist ; and the last of which that I 
ventured to expose, you have yourselves attempted to remedy, by ordering the 
immediate removal of Doctor Bryce from an office and occupation now uni- 
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Had I been guilty of any crime, either moral or political; had I even com- 
mitted any indiscretion by which your empire in India had been really en- 
dangered, I should indulge no hope of forgiveness, and but little of public 
sympathy, But I sincerely believe that there is not one human being in e€x- 
istence who could conscientiously say, that my sudden removal from the 
country, under all the aggravated circumstances of the case, and the cutting me 
off, at one blow, from a splendid income of 8000/. a-year, raised wholly by my 
own labours, was not of itself the severest punishment ever before heard of, for 
so slight an offence as that of censuring an appointment which you yourselves 
have subsequently disapproved of, and even annulled. When, however, there 
has been added to this already severe and irreparable punishment, the total 
destruction of the property that I left behind me, in the confidence that, what- 
ever changes might occur, this, at least, would be respected,—a property which 
it cost me more than 20,000/. in sterling money, actually paid by me, to get 
into the state of perfection and efficiency in which I left it, besides five years of 
the most valuable portion of my life, and the incessant and almost unexampled 
labour by which its productive and marketable value was made to exceed even 
double that sum ;—when I reflect on all this, I feel persuaded that there is not a 
single member of your honourable Court who could in his heart say that I 
deserve this ruin and destruction of all my long-cherished hopes—this con- 
demnation to perpetual poverty and suffering for the remainder of my days, 
because I had the misfortune to employ the best portion of them in thinking 
more of the happiness of ofhers living under your dominions, than in providing 
(as with less pains and virtue I might easily have done) for my own. 

My strength will not permit me to write more. I have before placed my 
fortune—I may now truly say, I place my future health, if not my existence, 
also in your hands. It rests with you to restore to me the one,—for I ask only 
the restoration of that property which your servants have actually destroyed, 
and this will afford me the means of supporting and prolonging the other, by 
relieving me from the pressure of those anxious cares to which all my present 
sufferings may be fairly attributed. I still rely on your sense of justice ; and I 
have a strong internal conyiction that this reliance will not be placed in vain. 

I have the honour to be, honourable Sirs, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

Cornwall Terrace. J.S. Buckrneuam. 

Another week elapsed, and no answer was received tothis. About this period, 
however, news reached London of the death of Mr. John Adam, the real origi- 
nator of all these measures, which he was the first to institute, though to Lord 
Amherst was left the disgrace of their completion. A Court of Directors was im- 
mediately summoned, and at this, as appears, the three following resolutions were 
made and determined on ; First, To grant to Mr. Buckingham’s assistant and 
fellow-sufferer, Mr. Arnot, who was unluwful/y residing in India without the 
license of the Company, the sum of 1500/., as a full discharge of his ex- 
pectations and his claims. Secondly, To vote the highest approbation which 
the Court could bestow on the public conduct of their deceased servant, Mr. 
Adam, who banished Mr. Buckingham without a trial, although he was lawfully 
residing in India with the license of the Company. And, thirdly,To refuse to 
Mr. Buckingham, as principal, the justice they had granted to his assistant ; and 
while paying to Mr. Arnot the smaller loss of 1500/., withholding from Mr. 
Buckingham and his co-partners, the much greater loss of 40,000/., of which 
they had been literally robbed and despoiled by the measures of their ser- 
vants in Bengal. 

By this heretofore unheard-of and unexampled punishment, not only has a 
British subject, residing under the East India Company’s license in India, 
been despotically cut off from all future hope of improving his fortune in a 
lawful and honourable occupation in that country ; but a whole family of help- 
less children have been deprived of their just claims to that education and pro. 
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vision for their settlement in life, which their father’s labours had given them 
every right to expect in this. And all this misery is inflicted on them for their 
absent parent’s having merely ventured, while abroad, to anticipate the opi- 
nions subsequently expressed by the legal and constituted authorities at home : 
for having, in short, but gently censured, in the most playful and unassuming 
manner, an appointment which imposed on a Reverend Clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Church, Doctor James Bryce, the unsuitable duties of a stationer’s 
clerk: an appointment, of which the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control have since expressed their most unequivocal disapprobation. But 
while these very parties have admitted the full justice of the censures adverted 
to, by since uniting to remove the Reverend Divine from his unseemly office, 
they still persist in refusing all reparation for the ruin inflicted on the indivi- 
dual who first drew their attention to the impropnety of the appointment! ! 
The following was the answer returned to Mr. Buckingham’s two preceding 
letters :— 
To James Si1rk Buckincuay, Esq. 
Sir, East India House, Sept. 14, 1825. 
I nave laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany your letters of the ist ultimo and 6th instant; and I am commanded to 
inform you, that the Court see no reason to alter the opinion expressed to you 
in their Secretary’s letter of the 12th August 1824; that they do not consider 
either yourself or the other parties on whose behalf you have appealed, have 
any just claim whatever on the East India Company. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
P. Auber, Assisiant Secretary, 
After recovering from the deep disappointment which such a letter necessa- 
rily inflicted, the whole of the Correspondence, written and printed, was laid 
before the Board of Control, with an appeal to that body to use their influ- 
ence in directing justice to be done; to which the following answer was 
given :— 
To James Sirk Buckrncuaw, Esq. 
Sir, India Board, Oct. 3, 1825. 

I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo, together with the 
papers which accompanied it: and to acquaint you, in reply, that the claim 
which you have preferred to the Court of Directors, is one respecting which 
the Board do not feel themselves competent to interfere. 

[ am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Tuos, Per, Courtenay. 


Upon this Statement it must be unnecessary to offer a word of further com- 
ment. It is here presented, in all the simplicity of its naked facts, as a true 
and unvarnished picture ci the despotism which is still suffered by the Legisla- 
ture of this country to be exercised towards British subjects in the East. If 
the voice of England be not lifted up against its continuance, let the nation no 
longer boast that it is free, nor Englishmen vaunt the superiority of their eon- 
dition to that of the enslaved countries of Europe; in none of which can be 
found greater political oppression, nor greater violation of the se curity of person 
or property, than is here shown to have been perpetrated under a British Go- 
vernment even in our own day. 








SUFFERINGS OF THE DISTRESSED CITIZENS 
OF LUCKNOW. 


RECITAL OF THE 


(Quoted from p. 997 of the Oude Papers.) 


{Having, in another part of this Number, given the opinions expressed by 
the Marquis of Hastings, Colonel Baillie, and other European observers of the 
political drama at Lucknow, we think it proper to insert also a Native view of 
the same subject ; especially as the paper containing it, which forms the most 
singular document of the Oude collection, has already excited much interest, 
and is likely, therefore, to be the subject of future discussion. The paper was 
sent anonymously to Lord Hastings while at Futtegurh, about May or June 
1815, and several points in it were thought of sufficient moment to justify a 
reference regarding them to the Resident. Some of the most important allega- 
tions being thereby verified, the paper was preserved among the Government 
records, and notwithstanding the eager desire of the Court of Directors for its 
suppression, in which they solicited the Marquis of Hastings to acquiesce, the 
noble Marquis having declined any such compromise, it is now before the pub- 





lic. In justice to both parties, we shall subjoin to it Colonel Baillie’s reply.] 


ANONYMOUS PAPER. 


Two things are requested of the 
gentlemen of illustrious dignity into 
whose hands the recital of our calami- 
ties may fall: first, that they will be 
kind enough to read the whole through 
carefully, and not to be out of temper 
or displeased on account of its length ; 
secondly, that for the sake of God and 
the Prophet Jesus, they will be careful 
and observant, that when it may be 
translated into the English language 
for the information of the Governor- 
General, the import of a single word 
or construction may not be overlooked, 
as the ruin of the complainants may 
be the consequence, and, in that case, 
on the day of judgment the hand of 
the sufferers of the city of Lucknow 
will be on the garment of the trans- 
lator (in demand of retribution) ; but 
let all the gentlemen study to ascer- 
tain exactly the true meaning of the 
whole, and they will receive of God an 
ample recompense. 

It not having been thought proper 
to send this by Lucknow dak, through 
fear of Ulee Nuckee, it has accord- 
ingly been forwarded by a distant 
dak, (It came vid Moradabad.) 
Recital of the Sufferings of the dis- 

tressed Citizens of Lucknow, for the 

Information of His Excellency the 

Earl of Moira, Governor-General. 


DISTICH. 

“* He is a friend who tells the faults 
of his friend, and brings them present 
before him as in a looking-glass.”” 

The writer of this has been for some 
time the faithful servant of the Com- 
pany’s auspicious Government, nor 





can his heart bear to see contempt of 
the officers of that illustrious Govern- 
ment become the by-word of all classes ; 
but more especially is he indignant at 
the disrepute of so great a chieftain as 
that peer, son of a peer, descendant of 
peers, that noble son of a noble, de- 
scendant of nobles, the most noble of 
lords, the Nuwaub Governor-General 
Lord Moira Behauder, (may his glory 
increase!) the rumour of whose arri- 
val has for a long time raised hopes in 
the inhabitants of Hindvostan that 
they would obtain, through his means, 
every kind of retribution, justice, and 
prosperity. In the days when, by the 
good fortune of this devoted, his Lord- 
ship arrived at the city of Lucknow, 
he found the nobles of the city weep- 
ing, and the poor of the city lament- 
ing; aud were the reason of this to be 
asked, the whole of the inhabitants of 
the city would answer with one voice 
in complaints against the Resident, 
and regret at the want of attention in 
such a Governor-General. In the 
judgment of your slave, that the Go- 
vernor-General has not done justice ; 
that he has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants of the city; that he has given 
power in all affairs to the Resident; 
and to such a Resident, who placing 
his sense of justice and of honour upon 
the shelf, and falling into the lusts of 
the brittle things of this world, has 
given himself into the hands of his 
moonshee, Ulee Nuckee Khan, a man 
whose character is about to be set 
forth at length, That the Governor- 
General bas done all this, is stamping 

















in the page of history his own name 
as the source of all our sufferings. 
Does he not fear that the reputation 
of so illustrious a Governer, whose 
conduct and principles are celebrated 
and current over the seven climates, 
(whole world,) from Eran and Tooran 
even to Rumi (Constantinople) and 
China, and which is in the habits of 
intercourse with all the kings of the 
earth, more especially in the time of 
so merciful and just a Governor, will 
be affected by our complaints. It 
cannot, therefore, be from any cause 
but a want of a proper information on 
the subject, that all this has been 
suffered to occur; nor can | under- 
stand upon what principle other illus- 
trious gentlemen should have sacri- 
ficed the cause of justice to their per- 
sonal regard for the Resident, not- 
withstanding our loud and incessant 
cries for retribution, and should not 
have brought the sufferings of this city 
to the notice of the Governor-General. 
I, an individual, now propose to bring 
them forward; and I entertain a con- 
fident hope that, agreeably to that in- 
nate regard for justice which is the 
characteristic of the English nation, 
and which has procured for them this 
extent of dominion, some gentlemen 
will, from a disinterested public spirit, 
impress the whole of this subject, in 
all its bearings, upon the particular 
notice of the said Governor of exalted 
dignity, and they will obtain a reward 
in this world and the next, both for 
themselves and for him who has from 
pure disinterested motives taken the 
troubie to draw up this paper. 

The source of all our distress can 
only be traced to the coming amongst 
us of the dregs of Hindoostan, street 
wanderers and beggars, strangers to 
the principles of government, and to 
their being brought to the head of 
affairs ; but more immediately is it to 
be traced to the blindness which ap- 
pears to exist to the crooked policy of 
the Resident, which has raised such 
men to power, and brought ruin on 
the people of God. The neglect of the 
Governor-Geveral, when at this city, 
has given additional confidence to 
these upstarts; and how can it be 
otherwise ? but if such oppression is 
openly practised even when the Gover- 
nor-General is in the neighbourhood, 
God only cau tell what will happen 
when the Governor-General may be 
obliged to return to Calcutta, and with 
what injnries these upstarts will not 
then visit us. My sincere and faithful 
heart, on perceiving the. sufferings of 
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the inhabitants of this city, and be- 
coming cenvinced that the blame 
which has attached to so great a Go- 
vernor-General, on their account, is 
purely attributable to the wiles of the 
Resident, is desirous of giving infor- 
mation of the real state of the case. 
And of atruth, now that the Gover- 
nor-General will have been informed 
of all, his sense of justice will leave 
him no choice but to visit the oppres- 
sors With befitting retribution. 
DISTICH. 

«1 tell you what it is, the condition 
of speech that I should make kuown 
(viz. truth). At hearing it (it re- 
mains with you) either to take offence 
or advice.” 

The detail of what I have to repre- 
sent is as follows :— 

In the time of Lord Minto, the late 
Nuwaub Saadut Alee Khan was much 
grieved and distressed at the oppres- 
sions committed by the Resident under 
support of Mr. Edmonstone. This is 
known to every gentleman and to the 
world at large, and these vexations 
were bringing him near his end, when 
he was sustained, for a short time, by 
hearing of the intention of Lord Moira 
to visit Lucknow in person ; but of a 
sudden, from the changeable revolu- 
tions of heaven, the measure of the 
life of that traveller, on the road to 
eternity, became full to the brim with 
the mortal poison of death, and on the 
22d of Rujeeb, 1229 of the Hijjuree, 
notwithstanding that his heart was full 
of a thousand hopes, his former vexa- 
tions so bore him down, that he made 
the clay tenement of his existence a 
house of mourning, (that is, he died). 
It was an act which calls for justice, 
that on the death of so illustrious a 
Vizier, neither the Resident nor any 
of the English gentlemen attended the 
bier of the deceased, or performed the 
dues of mourning. Beyoud this would 
have been hypocrisy; but the Resi- 
dent finding he was nearer his object 
in consequence, with every appearance 
of joy and conviviality, in the very 
place where the coffin of the deceased 
was lying, ate his breakfast and drank 
his tea ; and, in another, the Nuwaub 
Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder Khan, next 
heir to the deceased, was seated on the 
musnud of the Vezarut. At this very 
time the Resident, by means of Agha 
Meer, now called Moatum -ood- 
Dowlah, and through the mediation 
of Ulee Nuckee, his moonshee, plunder- 
ed lacs of rupees in money and goods, 
and he also took the opportunity to 
vpen a drawer of the table, and got 
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possession of the book which had been 
prepared by the deceased Vizier, con- 
taining all the crimes of the Resident, 
in order that they might be laid open 
to the Governor-General on his arrival. 
The Nuwaub Ghazee-vod-Deen Hyder 
Khan haviug perceived that his father’s 
affairs had been ruined by the hands 
of the same Resident, was most fearful 
fer himself, from a continuation of 
the same injurious conduct: he, there- 
fore, put up with all that was going on 
from helplessness ; but as the reported 
approach of the Governor-General gave 
him strength and confidence, he was 
induced to open his mind to him at 
Cawnpore and at Lucknow. All his 
accusations, however, came to nothing. 
At that time, on the yery night of one 
of the communications, mvonshee 
Ulee Nukee sent for Agha Meer, and 
said to him, ‘* Now is your time, you 
may now get the neaibut from the fa- 
your of the Resident, and you will also 
place him under infinite obligations : 
you will not have such another oppor- 
tunity. You haye only to do what the 
Resident now bids you. Go, then, to 
the Vizier, and say to him, ‘ You are a 
fool and out of your senses. Youhave 
acted very wrong in bringing accusa- 
tions against the Resident. Do you 
not know, that it is in the regulations 
of the English Government, that the 
Council should remove any one that 
accuses the Resident, for it is a breach 
of the treaty, insomuch that the Vizier 
Ulee was put off the musnud for this 
very fauit, in having brought com- 
plaints against Mr. Resident Lums- 
den. The Governor-General has now 
determined to seat Shums-ood-Dow- 
Jah upon the musnud, and has 
written to Council on the subject, 
and the Council are in the Resident’s 
interest, of which their support in the 
time of the late Vizier is sufiicient 
proof.’”” Agha Meer and Ulee Nuckee 
having before been on good terms, 
and, indeed, like father and son, Agha 
Meer was persuaded by the moonshee, 
and went and told the Vizier just what 
he had been directed. The Vizier 
was disturbed, and not in his right 
senses, so he believed it all. Agha 
Meer aud Ulee Nuckee immediately 
mounted an elephant together, and 
went straight to Beebeepoor, where 
the Resideut was, and making him 
acquainted with all the circumstances, 
prepared a draft of a razee-vamah, (1) 
to the tenor of which a deed was to be 
brought in the writing of the Vizier. 


(1) Profession of content, 
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Agha Meer accordingly returned to 
the Vizier’s presence, and having 
caused the deed to be written in the 
prescribed form according to the draft, 
carried it to the Resident, and it was 
by his advice, and that of Uiee Nuckee, 
that Captain M‘Leod, and the otber 
English gentlemen, were caused to be 
turned out with disgrace and ignominy, 
and were called upon to give back 
even any little articles which the late 
Nuwaub had presented them with in 
token of his favour towards them, and 
that too in a most disreputable man- 
ner, to the scandal and disgust of all, 
whether noble or otherwise. Agha 
Meer and Ulee Nuckee boasted of this 
aloud in public, saying, ‘* Look how 
degraded and debased I have rendered 
the English, even when the Governor- 
General is on the spot; and had the 
Vizier delayed one instant siguing the 
razee-namab, you would have seen 
him iu the state that Vizer Ulee is 
now. You see that the Governor- 
General has no help for it, but to be 
guided by the Resident’s judgment.” 
On hearing this from Ulee Nuckee, 
every thing appeared to be the re- 
verse of the usual principles of Eng- 
lish Government (and no one believed 
it at the time) ; until at last, as was 
promised by the mvonshee, Agha 
Meer was invested with the neabut,(2) 
and the Governor-General took his de- 
parture towards the west. In_ this 
plan it is necessary that the observer 
of the state of this ruined neaibut, and 
of those who are connected with it, 
should hear at the same time the 
Governor. General’s excellent qualities 
in constant recullection. 

The badness of the Resident's ad- 
ministration. and the waut of attention 
on the part of the Governor-General, 
has been the support of all this con- 
fusion: hence have the sufferings of 
the people of God, the mismanagement 
of the affairs of the Vezirut,(3) and 
the squandering of treasure and_pro- 
perty collected with the labour and 
care of years, become the talk of the 
intelligent of all couftries. Be it 
known, that Agha Meer (now called 
Moatumud-ood-Dowlah Mookbtaur- 
ool-Moclk Syyud Mohammad Khan 
Behauder Zeighum Jung) is the son 
of Mohummud Nuckee: the same 
Mohummud Nuckee who was for years 
a beggar in the streets of Lucknow; 
and when the nobles ef the country 
used to distribute alms, this Mobum- 


2) Office of minister, 
(3) Viceroyalty or Province of Oude. 














mud Nuckee would rush forward im- 
portunately before the-rest of the Pa- 
keers to seize his pittance, and for every 
pice he would be turbulent and noisy, 
and would be every where thumped 
and kicked: the people of Lucknow 
have seen this with their own eyes. 
It is not tobe supposed that a man in 
such a situation could have the means 
of marrying ; but be a man a Fakeer, 
he is not on that account without the 
lusts of the flesh, so the said Mohum- 
mud Nuckee took to himself a wretch- 
ed woman of neo character, who lived 
by begging here and there a few 
fuloos. As it happened, a daughter 
was born from this said weman to 
some man with whom she had before 
had connexion, such a child as they 
call in Persian a madur-huloo ; and 
afier some months more, another child 
was born of her to Moburmmud Nuckee, 
and that was this Agha Meer. The 
knowing ones differ on this point: 
some say Mohummud is the undis- 
puted father, others again that the real 
father is unknown; but there is no 
doubt the child was born while the 
mother was in the keeping of Mohum- 
mud Nuckee. In short, until the 
auspicious age of Agha Meer reached 
the period of fifteeu years he was a 
pal = om in the streets, and attached 
himself to the class of labourers em- 
ployed in building and repairing 
houses for meu of substance. At the 
time when the Vezirut of Asuf-ood- 
Dowlah descended to his son Saadut 
Alee Khan, Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder 
Khan Behauder came with his father 
from Benares, and took up his resi- 
dence in Mubtab Bagh, in the palace 
built by Asuf-ood-Dowlah deceased, 
enjoying the almonership to the Syyuds 
in distress, as is customary in this 
Government for the heir apparent. A 
man named Merza Hyder Ulee of 
Lucknow, taking compassion on the ap- 
parent distress of Mohummud Nuckee, 
the father of this Agha Meer, assigned 
for his maintenance a pension of five 
rupees per month out of the fund for 
distressed Syyuds, and since he was 
himself very old, this Agha Meer, his 
son, used to come to the present 
Vizier, then heir apparent, to receive 
his father’s pension of five rupees. By 
degrees he got himself enrolled amongst 
the Khidmutgars; and from this may 
be traced his rise and present eleva- 
tion. In course of time, the treasuries 
which for ages this Government had 
been employed in filling, became in- 
trusted to the Prince Ghazee-oud-Deen 
Hyder. Agha Meer kept the keys of 


the treasuries for his master, and 
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embezzling the treasure secretly, di- 
verted the public resources of the state 
to his own private expenses, giving a 
part to Ulee Nuckee the moonshee, in 
the hope of winning over the Resident 
by this means. Now the Nuwaub Gha- 
zee-oodl-Den Hyder sits on the musnud 
of the Vezirut, and as Agha Meer had 
before been in league and on the best 
terms with Ulee Nuckee, particularly 
in the of the embezzlement 
above-mentioned, they now also are in 
such way iu league together that they 
preserve the good-will and confidence 
of the Resident, as has indeed before 
been hinted. Besides all this, since 
the present Vizier was fviled in his 
wishes, Agha Meer having obtained 
the neabut by the Resident's means 
for baving brought the razee-namah 
with the Vizier’s seal, and having heen 
invested with the khillat of the situa- 
tion, now rules with arbitrary power in 
the affairs of the Vezarut. But those 
who are about the durbar, in the pre- 
sent times, see enough to convince 
them that Ulee Nuckee moonshieeis, in 
truth, the absolute master of all, and 
has the power of lousing and binding 
in all affairs, whether general or parti- 
cular, Agha Meer, notwithstanding his 
ostensible neabut, spends every day at 
the house of the moonshee, and does no- 
thing without consulting him. In re- 
turn, the moonshee goes tu the house of 
Agha Meer, and enjoys with him the 
entertainment of pautching, &c. Hun- 
dreds of acts of oppression, however, 
are daily committed by Agha Meer in 
the course of his transaction of busi- 
ness, A few examples shall be stated, 
First, he has caused to be dug up the 
houses of hundreds of persons, noble 
and otherwise, that the materials may 
be employed in building a palace for 
himself. The furniture of these houses 
is left a prey to all the locchas of the 
city, avd not a rupee is paid for any 
thing. The poor, whose houses he 
has destroyed, have been thrown upon 
the world in their wretchedness. Also, 
by means of Roshun Ulee, (son of that 
Madur Huloo, daughter of the mother 
of Agha Meer, who is now kuown as 
his sister,) under pretence of mending 
and making reads, he has knockc«d 
down thousands of houses, and many of 
the muhls (wards) of the city of Luck- 
now have been deserted in consequence, 
Agha Meer himself spends his nights 
and days in drinking, and in the com- 
pany of women of the bazaar. The 
administration of affairs exhibits symp- 
toms of this. The land revenues of the 
Vizier’s Government amount to one 
crore and forty lacs of rupees; but, 
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though the year is approaching its 
end, one-fourth of this amount has not 
been collected, neither is there any one 
who looks to the settlement of the 
country, or to the accounts of the re- 
venue, But what excites yet greater 
wonder and scandal is, that in the 
house of Agha Meer, which is conti- 
guous to that of the Resident, you hear 
nothing all day but the sound of the 
drum and the voices of singers from 
the bazaar, with the rioting of the loo- 
chas of the city, the friends and com- 
panions of Agha Meer; and the Resi- 
dent, notwithstanding that he bas de- 
licate nerves, as indeed is usual with 
the English, encourages this riot. In- 
deed Ulee Nuckee, though seventy 
years of age, is a party in the de- 
bauches. The disrepute and scandal 
attending such transactions are not 
unknown to men of undertaking. Ten 
thousand rupees a month is the private 
salary of Agha Meer ; what further he 
requires he takes from the public 
treasury of the Government without 
restraint, and applies to his own pur- 
poses. In these days some lacs of ru- 
pees and many strings of pearls, be- 
sides other jewels and wearing apparel, 
have been embezzled from the public 
treasuries of the Vezarut ; and one day, 
when he was called to account for this 
by the Vizier, he said it was necessary, 
for the proper management of affairs, 
that he should keep these things by 
him ; and although the Vizier is aware 
that Agha Meer divides the whole with 
Ulee Nuckee, still he is obliged to re- 
main silent and wink at it, through 
fear of the Resident and from want of 
attention in the Governor-General, as 
before experienced. From pure help- 
lessness, being reduced to the situation 
of one out of his senses and without a 
will of his own, the Vizier has taken 
to eating bong night and day, thus ve- 
rifying the moral of this stanza :— 
Oh king! from so much wine what fruit 
can be expected ? 
From such infinite droskenness what 
fruit can be expected ? 
The king is drank, the world is ruined, 
Fools surround him en every side: 
From such confusion what fruit can be 
expected ° 
The whole territories of the Vezirut 
have been divided into six zillahs. The 
first, that of Lucknow, the jumma of 
which has been fixed at thirty lacs of 
rupees, and Agha Alee, son of Agha 
Meer, has been selected to make the 
collections of it, the age of the said 
collector being, at the present mo- 
ment, two years. He is the son of a 
prostitute by profession, and it is by no 
means certain that Agha Meer is his 
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real father, as she is a woman of the 
bazaar, and bas never been married to 
him, Agha Alee, the said collector, is 
still at the breast, and cannot distiu- 
guish between his mother’s milk and 
the salary of 2000 rupees assigned for 
his maintenance. Weigh this in your 
mind, ye of acute perception! The 
second zillah is Sandee and the district 
of Shah Rah, &c., with the jumma or 
assessment of thirty-five lacs of rupees. 
This the Resident has assigned to his 
own moonshee for his personal benefit. 
The nominal collector of it, Kootub- 
ood-deen, the moonshee’s nephew, 
never, in the course of his life, had 
more than thirty rupees per month 
allowed him by Ulee Nuckee ; but now 
that every thing belonging to the Vezi- 
rut is exposed to every sort of plunder, 
and the said nephew poenesll y is al- 
lowed a salary of 2000 rupees, besides 
ten per cent. on the collections of the 
zillah, he gets for his personal salary 
and emoluments 100 rupees a month, 

and no more : the rest is all enjoyed by 
moonshee Ulee Nuckee, under the 

countenance and support of the Resi- 
dent himself. The oppressions, also, 

which the moonshee bas committed on 

the Chowdries of Sandee, and the cir- 

cumstances of his knocking down all 

their houses, are well known to the 

officers of the Governor-General. The 

object of my representation is this: 

that alas! the Vezarut, with all its 

splendour, high reputation, and with 

such stores of treasure, should come 
to ruin in the time of so noble a Go- 
vernor-General; that the sufferers of 
the city should experience misery and 
oppression, and no one listen to their 
cries. 

**How can you hear the cries of 
supplicants for redress : you have dropt 
towards the universe the bed-curtains 
of sleep. Sleep so that the cry of dis- 
tress may reach your ears, whenever it 
may be raised by a supplicant for jus- 
tice.” 

The circumstances under which 
Dhoomee Beg, the cutwal, poisoned 
himself through cread of Agha Meer, 
the confiscation of his house and pro- 
perty without any legal right, to the 
ruin of all his heirs and relicts, who 
have indeed been since imprisoned, all 
which has been done by Agha Meer, 
without any interference of the Resi- 
dent to procure justice. God kuows 
upon whose neck will be the weight of 
these crimes. 

This humble supplicant has a ques- 
tion to put to the Resident, to which I 
call upon him, in the name of God and 
the Prophet Jesus, to give a just and 




















true answer : whether the appointment 
of Agha Meer to the neabut, and the 
fixing of his salary at ten thousand 
rupees a month, besides what he em- 
bezzles from the public treasuries, 
and the bribes he extorts from the 
people of the city by threats of knock- 
ing down their houses,—whether the 
appointment of his son and infant to 
the collectorship, with a salary of 2000 
rupees,—whether the placing so low a 
character over the heads of all the 
nobles of the city, and giving him 
authority over them, is not bringing 
ruin upon the country, and confusion 
into all the affairs of the Vezarut? 
What other consequence can result 
from it, but that the house of the late 
Vizier will be plundered, and the peo- 
ple of Hindoostan subjected to degra- 
dation and ignominy, while your family 
and fortunes, and those of your moon- 
shee, are enriched from the spoils? 
This I ask of the Resident and of the 
Governor-General, whose glory and 
splendour are so transcendant. 1 ask 
him how he can rest contented when 
his reputation is taxed with all this. 
Although the Governor-General is no 
way asharer in the stain of those ad- 
vantages which the Resident obtains, 
but, on the contrary, is more disinte- 
rested, magnanimous, and dignified 
than any Governor-General who yet 
hascome to Hindoostan, still why does 
he subject himself to the imputation of 
palpable neglect, and act entirely on 
the Resident's represeutations? For 
God's sake let him cause them to be 
investigated and confirmed by some 
gentleman who has some sense of reli- 
gion and justice ; and since Seetul 
Pershaud, the Ukhbar Navees, has the 
orders of the Resident uot to report 
things as they actually are, should any 
credit attach to the representations of 
the writer of this, leta man be sent pri- 
vately, and ove entitled to confidence, 
to report the affairs of the city as they 
are, so that its state of ruin and devas- 
tation may be made known, as well as 
all the unworthy acts of Agha Meer the 
Naib:(4) suchas his keeping company 
with all the loochas of the bazaar, his 
going about the streets on foot, and 
giving gross abuse to all the chiefs and 
most respectable men of the city, com- 
plaint of which being made to the Re- 
sident, he forbad its being noticed in 
the Ukhbars, lest it should reach the 


(4) ‘‘Naib,” or “ deputy,”’ is the term 
applied to a minister, as being the deputy 
of the Vizier’s son, who is the nominal 
minister, 
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ears of the Governor-General, For all 
this, every one knows how much the 
Resident is abused and complained 
against. How excellent is that saying, 
‘* Let not the crown and throne adorn 
every one. There needs but one king 
of auspicious fortune, on whom the 
shadow of the Almighty may have 
fallen, and whose conversation may 
not be without wisdom.” 

Now, however, it has been given out 
that this Naib, with all this weight of 
infamy, of dishonour, and of oppression 
upon him, is about to go to the presence 
of the Governor-General, through the 
management of the Resident, and he is 
accordingly making further embezzle- 
ments from the public treasury, on the 
plea of its being necessary to prepare 
for his appearance in due splendour ; 
and in this, also, is he assisted and 
countenanced by the Resident, who 
wishes him to make an appearance 
equal to that of Hyder Beg Khan when 
he went to meet the Governor-General 
Marquis Cornwallis, and he himself 
expects to obtain equal honour, and to 
have his jagier confirmed in the same 
manuer. He has several objects in 
this mission. First, to get the neabut 
in perpetuity and complete independ - 
ence; second, the assignment of ja- 
giers ; third, to secure the continuance 
of Ulee Nuckee’s concern in the Go- 
vernment, let who will be appointed 
Resident ; fourth, that he may at least 
secure his continuance until the Resi- 
deut may resign his situation. These 
are the Naib’s objects in going to Ful- 
tygurh. But itis requested of the Go- 
vernor-General, in the name of God, 
that he will not suffer the affairs of the 
hills to occupy his attention so much 
as to keep all other affairs from his 
mind. But it is in justice necessary 
that he should not act implicitly on the 
representations of the Resident, to the 
sacrifice of his owu innate judgment. 
Let him observe how base is the Naib 
of the Vezarut, and from what parents 
he is descended ; that he was brought 
up in beggary, and though now raised 
to the high dignity of the neabut, his 
innate baseness shows itself in all his 
actions, To raise to an equality with 
the nobles of Hindoostan, and to place in 
authority over them a low fellow who 
used to feel constantly the smart of the 
blows and slippers of the Vizier, (inso- 
much that this was the usual treatment 
he met with,) is to give offence and dis- 
gust toall the really noble, and to suk- 
ject all that immense wealth, which is 
the property of the community, to the 
profligate waste of so low a fellow, with- 
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out any pretensions from former ser- 
vices or present qualifications. On 
what principles can this be justified ? 
Lastly, this Naib and moonshee Ulee 
Nuckee, who has become, as it were, 
a tender father to the Naib, said in 
public durbar, that the Governor-Ge- 
neral had need of much money on ac- 
count of the hill war at present waging. 
** Whatever he may need I will furnish 
him from the Vezarut treasury ; and 
though the fortunes of the Vezarut 
should be ruined, I will nevertheless 
have what I want, so that I may secure 
the Resident in my favour; and as he 
is so, the Governor-General must ne- 
cessarily come into my views, nor could 
there be for me a more propitious wo- 
ment than the present.” Alas! that 
so low a fellow should sit with such a 
Governor - General on a footing of 
equality ; that he should talk so sillily, 
and other Sahebs of high spirit should 
bear it, and prevent true reports of all 
from reaching the Governor-General’s 
ears. 

This is a sketch of the present state 
of the neabut. Listen a little to an ac- 
count of the Naib’s connexions, foron 
no side are agents of oppression want- 
ing. The chief of them is Roshun or 
Buwabhr Ulee, son of that Madur Hu- 
lov, daughter of the mother of Agha 
Meer, born in the house of Mohummud 
Nuckee. This Roshun Ulee availing 
himself of the power and influence of 
his-pretended uncle, commits all kinds 
of oppressions in the city and destroys 
houses that have stood for hundreds of 
years, the property of the nobles and 
others of the city. This man goes 
amongst the people by the title of Fu- 
ruk-ood-Dowlah Mismar-ool-Moolk 
Boom Jung (viz. the Suruk of the 
State, the puller down of the kingdom, 
the owl of war). Atlast, however, the 
operations of this man were stopped by 
an order from the Vizier after an tshta- 
har-namah (placard) had been stuck 
up, by which means they at last reach- 
ed his ears. Not however till he had 
taken thousands of rupees in bribes, 
and he then took credit to himself for 
having procured the suspension of bis 
doings. This man has dealings night 
and day with the women of the bazaar, 
and even goes to their houses, Ano- 
ther of the Naib’s people is ove Usud 
Ulee, whose father used to keep a per- 
fumer’s shop at Jounpore ; he is of the 
Kimdhu tribe, and left Jounpore about 
twenty years ago to become a street 
wanderer at Lucknow For some time, 
indeed, he practised his villanies in 
the adawlut of Lucknow asVakeel, but 
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was turned out by the late Vizier, who 
was satisfied of his unfitness and mi;- 
conduct. Now, uuder the support of 
Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, whose power 
is absolute in the courts, he has got 
himself called judge, and avails him- 
self of the situation to plundet the 
city. He abuses grossly, even to their 
faces, Movivee Juhoor Olah, Moolvee 
Wullee, and the other members of the 
Court, who are of respectable families ; 
nor does any one dare to open his mouth 
(in their favour) through fear of the 
Resident Behauder. There is also one 
Ruhmut Ulee, formerly a Mohurrer of 
the dewannee court of Lucknow, but 
turned out for misconduct by the late 
Nawaub Vizier, who has been appviut- 
ed Mooftie in these times by the said 
Usud Ulee, though neither a man of 
learning uor descended of men of learn- 
ing. Alas! for these times, that such 
is the state of the Vezirut! that such 
is the way with the Governor-General’s 
glory! that such is the admirable cha- 
racter of the Resident for integrity and 
trustworthiness! But how can Kulpee 
escape from ruin, when Mullan Mud- 
dun (the saint) keeps a ginshop? [ap- 
plied apparently to the Resident.) 

The whole of the umlah are of the 
same description as the above, that is, 
ail those who have obtained their situ- 
atious through the Naib and moon- 
shee Ulee Nuckee. Since they have 
come into power, in the affairs of the 
Vezirut, only loochas and street-wan- 
derers have been promoted. Let the 
Governor-General send for them and 
judge of them by trial in bis own pre- 
sence, when the sincerity of this com- 
munication will be appreciated. The 
head and leader of ail this confusion, 
the chief of this band of ragamuffins, 
is that Ulee Nuckee, who by the coun- 
tenance and support of the Resident 
has set all this in motion. The title 
with which he has been honoured is 
Mussulleh-ood-Dowiah. The trans- 
lator of wkich has only to insert a few 
nooktas (points) when the real import 
of his natne will be discovered, 

This humble suppliant has repre- 
sented these things at so much length, 
in order that the geatlemen of just 
principles may gather from the whole 
some slight idea ef what is passing, 
The said moonshee was for a lung time 
in astate of distress, but by playiug the 
gaine of cunning and deceit, in which 
he is ef a truth most expert, he has 
been brought by the revolutions of for- 
tune to a piteh whence every thing is 
at hisbeck. The Resident has confid- 
ed every thing to him, insomuch that 


























those people of respectability and high 
family who were before acquainted 
with the Resident and enjoyed his 
friendship and counsel, have lately 
been kept away by the unworthy con- 
duct of the moonshces into whose 
hands the whole authority of the Veza- 
rut has descended. His obtaining the 
whole zillah of Sandee, with its set- 
flement of thirty-five lacs of rupees, 
has before been mentioned : of this he 
has taken off four hundred villages 
and got himself an istemrarie teuure, 
at a jumma much below the rate of 
former years, causing himself to be 
acknowledged Zemindar of this tract, 
and he has turned out taose he found 
in possession and pulled down their 
houses. This man has reached the 
venerable age of seventy years, not- 
withstanding which he bas lately seized 
and enjoyed by force a young girl of 
the labouring class, daughter of a Bil- 
dar, who had come to Lucknow for 
employment. (5) Thefatheravd mother 
of the girl went to the Resident to 
complain, but the Resident said no- 
thing to the moonshee, but ordered the 
complainants to be turned out. What 
power would the Nawaub Vizier have 
t graut redress? He dare not 
breathe through fear of the Resident. 
The moonshee has also knocked down 
hundreds of houses contiguous to his 
own, in order to make use of the mate- 
rialsin enlarging it; and notwithstand- 
ing that allthese houses are close to the 
Residency, nothing is said tohim. In 
short, it only remaius for the Governor- 
General to exereise his sound judg- 
ment and high authority, to ascertain 
the fitness of the Naib, and to redress 
the wrongs he has committed; and 
since the Governor-General has given 
over tu such people unbridled autho- 
rity, and with his eyes open taken upon 
himself all the ill-repute which attaches 
to such conduct, the inbabitents of the 
eity of Lucknow have been able to ac- 
count for it in no way but by attribut- 
ing it all to the wiles of the Resident. 
First, the Resident causes the Vizier to 
understand, that if he does the slight- 
est thing contrary to his wishes, he 
will have Shums-ood-Dowlah raised to 
the mu-nud iv his room. Then he 
says to Agha Meer, ‘‘ Were you not at 
Khidmutgar before [ raised you to the 

(5) A petition to this effect has been 
received. ‘the girl is alleged to have 
been seventeen or eighteen years old, 
and to work publicly iu the streets. The 
story they tell, too, is highly impro- 
bable. 
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rank you now hold? Ip the event of 
any opposition I will again reduce you 
to your original state!’ Then he 
writes to the Governor-General that the 
Vizier is a fool, and if affairs go on 
well, it is ouly through the manage- 
ment of Agha Meer, assisted by moon- 
shee Ulee Nuckee, both of whom are 
devoted to the Euglish Goverment. 
(He writes also) That the Vizier is not 
displeased at any thing that passes. In 
short, there has been a wonderful exhi- 
bition of juggling and sleight-of-hand 
tricks. 

Since the Governor-General has been 
miade acquainted with all this chica- 
nery, and still, out of regard for the 
Resident, does not exercise his own 
judgment in the discrimination of the 
true from the false, he has on that ac- 
count incurred the imputation of neg- 
lect amongst the people of this Govern- 
ment. Your slave, who is the sincere 
well-wisher (of the English Govern- 
ment), has forwarded this representa- 
tion, after verifying every thing he has 
stated by inquiries amongst those who 
have access to the Resident’s office and 
from the Vizier’s private companions ; 
and he affirms that the Vizier holds 
Agha Meer iu complete detestation as 
well as the Resident's pride, aud that 
though he did express something of the 
sort to the Governor-General, that ne- 
vertheless he had no real desire that 
the English gent'emen should be turnu- 
ed out; but they were so, and he dares 
not open his mouth through fear of 
Shums-ovod-Dowlah’s being placed on 
the musnud in his room. He however 
is, night and day, sighing and weeping 
at the ruin that has come upon his 
family aud fortuues, and at the tyranny 
exercised on the peuple of the city by 
their oppressurs, He passes every day 
in fear and trembling for bis own ho- 
nour, much less has he the means of 
affording redress. If you do not give 
us redress, the day of universal retri- 
bution will come. The dominions of 
the Vezirut are subject to the control 
of the Govervor-General; why then 
has he placed in authority those few 
(pajees) low fellows, and why does he 
suffer the public wealth to be thus 
wasted? Let him take the couutry 
under his own dominion; the Vizier 
cvuld not say a word in opposition : 
but if, as is more agreeable to the priu- 
ciples of English goverument and to 
justice, it be thought more proper to 
observe treaties and keep promises, in 
such case, it cannot be just to suiter 
the fortunes of the Vezarut to go to ruin 
in this manner, and that too in the 
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time of so just a Government ; or that 
the treasure, which has been years in 
accumulating, should thus be wasted. 
It is, of a truth, all your own; but it 
is far from good policy or wisdom to 
suffer yourself and the other gentle- 
men of high dignity to fall under the 
reproach of neglect and inattention. 
The writer of this is altogether free 
from all connexion with the affairs of 
this Government, and has made this 
representation merely from a disinte- 
rested regard, and from a desire to 
preventthese creatures of tyranny from 
bringing the glory of the English Go- 
vernment into disrepute through the 
whole world. 

I have conveyed to you information 
of things exactly as they are, 

You have been made acquainted 
with them, and you know your own 
plans. Well be it with you. 


Written from the city of Lucknow. 
A true copy. 
(Signed) J. ADAM, 
See. to Gov. 


The foregoing was enclosed to Major 
BaiLLie with the following note ; 


Dear Battie: — Lord Moira has 
desired me to transmit to you the en- 
closed Persian paper, which was sent 
to his Lordship, in a mysterious way, 
by the circuitous Dak of Moradabad. 
The paper is so scurrilous and calum- 
nious, that bis Lordship was inclined 
to save you from the atnoyance and 
trouble of reading it; but, on the 
whole, he has conceived it to be better 
that you should be informed of what 
was thus brought to his notice, with a 
view to keep nothing concealed from 
you, and to enable you, if necessary, 
to trace the author. It professes to give 
an account of the present state of af- 
fairs at Lucknow, but which his Lord- 
ship is satisfied is totally unfounded in 
every point. There are, however, two 
or three alleged facts advanced, on 
which his Lordship would be glad to 
receive information from you, viz. re- 
specting the birth, parentage, and edu. 
cation of Agha Meer, aud his declared 
total incapacity for public business ; 
respecting the person appointed collec- 
tor or aumil of the district of Lucknow, 
as it is impossible to suppose that a 
child could ever have been nominated 
to that situation, in the manner as- 
serted ; and respecting the person who 
conducts the duties of aumil of Soaree, 
and the alleged alienation of a part of 
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that pergunnah in Mokurreree in fa- 
vour of Ulee Nuckee, 
Yours, &c. 
(Signed) C.M. Ricketts, 
Futtygurh, 6th June 1615, 





Major Baitiie’s Reply to 
Mr, Ricketts, 

Dear Rickerrs :-—I have received 
your despatch of the 6th instant, and I 
am highly sensible of the kindness and 
liberality of the motive which induced 
Lord Moira to direct this anonymous 
paper to be sent tome. A production 
very nearly the same, except in so far 
as my name is concerned, was stuck 
up against a wall in Lucknow several 
months ago, and his Excellency the 
Vizier offered a large reward to the 
author if he would come forward and 
avow it. 

The imputations against me are cer- 
tainly quite novel, though, as a conti- 
nuation of the proceedings of October 
last, they are not much to be wondered at 

Regarding the birth and educat:on 
of the Minister, and the circumstances 
of his appointment to office, the best 
information I can offer is contained in 
the enclosed extracts from the rough 
draft of a narrative of the memorable 
occurrences of October, which I have 
lately been engaged in compiling, and 
which | hope soon to submit to Lord 
Moira in official form. 

The nominal collector of Zillah Luc- 
know is certainly what the anonymous 
author states him to be, or nearly so. 
He is a boy of three or four years of 
age, | understand. It would be strange 
indeed, if among so many falsehoods 
and fabrications, a few circumstances 
were not to be found that have some 
foundation in fact. The true circum- 
stances of this case are as follow: On 
the division of the country into zillahs, 
the Vizier very naturally gave the pa- 
tronage of one zillah each to the Mi- 
nister and Dewan, knowing of course 
that they could not be holden in their 
own names, nor the duties discharged 
by themselves. The Minister being 
himself the naib of a boy, very natu- 
rally gave the name of his only son for 
his office, and recommended for the 
duties of the station, as his son’s naib, 
Sheikh Emam Bukhsh. an efficient re- 
venue officer, who was put in nomina- 
tion, as you know, for the high office 
of Minister by bis Excellency, at the 
suggestion of the Sheikh’s friend, Mr. 
Clarke. The duties of collector, &e. 
of Zillah jucknow are accordingly 























performed, and IJ believe very well per- 
formed, by Sheikh Emam Bukhsh, as 
the naib of Agha Alee ; a name that I 
first heard of when I received the let- 
ter from .the Vizier, a translation of 
which | submitted in my letter to Mr. 
Adam of the 8th April last. Lord 
Moira is doubtless aware, that his 
Lordship’s. explicit instructions pre- 
clude any interference on my part in 
the appointment of the Vizier’s officers ; 
and, in fact, | know nothing of these 
matters but by the reports contained in 
the ukhbar, and occasional communi- 
cations from the Vizier, which he 
makes to me, now-a-days, very rarely. 

The nominal and actual Zillahdar of 
Sandee, &c. is Syyud Kootub-ood-Deen 
Hoosein, a near relation of my oft 
moonshee, (another perverted truth in 
the anonymous paper,) who was for 
ten years a Tuhseeldar of the highest 
reputation, in Bundlecund, as is well 
known to the Board of Commissioners, 
and particularly to Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, who relieved Kootub-ood-Deen 
from his duties in Bundlecund, at my 
particular request, about a year ago. 
The late Vizier, when he agreed to the 
reform, requested me to recommend to 
him some able and upright revenue 
officers acquainted with our regula- 
tions, and this person was one of a few, 
(your acquaintance, Taj-ood-Deen, 
among the number,) whom I named to 
his Excellency on that occasion, He 
came over about a year ago, and was 
appoiuted Ameen of the pergunnah of 
Sandee, in which situation he conduct- 
ed himself so much to the satisfaction 
of the Vizier and of Colonel Burrell, 
whose reports are on record in my de- 
spatches te Mr. Adam, that his Excel- 
lency raised him in December last to 
the office of Zillahdar, and aonounced 
this appointment, and the cause of it, 
as above stated, to me. The assessed 
revenue of his district for last year was 
sixteen lacs of rupees, (not thirty-five, 
as the anonymous author has stated,) 
of which fifteen only were realized, and 
I understand from Rajah Dya-Krishen 
that the revenue has been raised by 
Kootub-ood-Deen this year to nearly 
eighteen lacs, with universal satisfac- 
tion to the landholders. 

My old moonshee got his zemindary 
in Sandee restored tu him at the in- 
stance of Lord Minto, as you know; 
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and the present Vizier, who has always 
been exceedingly kind to the moon- 
shee, granted an istemrarie, or perpe- 
tual lease of the estate, to his eldest 
son, at an increasing rent for the first 
four years, and a fixed assessment ever 
after. This species of assessment and 
tenure of lands is very common in all 
parts of Hindoostan, and was earnestly 
recommended in my instructions from 
Lord Minto, and by me to the late and 
present Vizier,.as particularly expe- 
dient and beneficial for the whole ot 
the territory of Oude. The moonshee 
is a great deal too old to derive any 
personal benefit of importance from 
the lease, which is at present, he tells 
me, rather a losing concern; but I 
trust that his son will profit by it here- 
after, to the extent of a comfortable 
subsistence, derived from his heredi- 
tary title to the estate and his own in- 
dustry in improving it, after I shall 
have retired from the labours and vex~- 
ations of my present office, and be pre- 
cluded from supporting the family of 
an old and faithful servant who has 
been with me these twenty years. The 
diabolical falsehoods respecting this 
man in the anonymous paper seem to 
me to be unworthy of notice. Their 
author I should suppose te be his oppo- 
nent, Imteaz Alee, who has been long 
in attendance at your durbar, assisted 
perhaps by the agent of Akbur Alee 
Khan, and a vakeel, on the part of 
Hukeem Mehdee, who are also in wait- 
ing at Futtygurh. Those three persons 
are the only natives of India whom I 
could suppose to be inimical to myself, 
aud the causes of their enmity are on 
record. I were as bad as they are in 
my own opinion, if I were not the avow- 
ed enemy of such nefarious practices 
as some of theirs. 

Have the goodness to return the en- 
closed extracts after Lord Moira has 
perused them, or a copy, if you wish to 
retain them, as the draft in some parts 
is so rough, as to be legible only by 
myself, and I have no time to tran- 
scribe it, 

I shall mention what you say to Mr. 
Home, and communicate his answer 
hereafter, 


Yours, sincerely, 
(Signed) J, Baittie. 
8th June 1615. 
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LETTER TO MR. CANNING 


FROM DR. R. 


TYTLER H.C. 58. 


To the Right Honourable George Canning, Seeretary of State. 


Ricur HonouraB_e Sir,—! feel as- 
sured a British subject may ut all times 
approach you with a statement of facts, 
connected with the welfare of Britain, 
without apprehension of being deemed 
an intruder. I therefore do myself the 
honour most respectfully, and as is the 
duty of every liege snbject of his Majesty, 
to communicate to you, 

First, That | am a native of Brechin, 
Angusshire, Scotland, and a servaut of 
the Honourable Kast India Company, 
and have served in India nearly seven- 
teen years, with unremitted diligence. 

Second, As a faithful and zealous ser- 
vant of the East India Company, it is 
impossible for me to see the interest of 
my honourable masters sacrificed, in- 
clading the vast detriment of Great Bri- 
tain and aggrandizement of a foreign 
ower, Without remonstrating to you, 
wnourable Sir, against the measure, 
and imploring you, with the manly pa- 
triotism and genuine liberality which 
has ever distinguished your administra- 
tion, to view without offence, and con- 
sider with attention, the subjoined 
facts : 

Ist. From personal knowledge and ex- 
verience in the islands, (having been at 
Foose. Singapore, two years in Java, 
and lately surgeon of Fort Marlbro’,) | 
declare unto you, upon the faith of a 
Briton and honour of a Company’s offi- 
cer, that the treaty lately couciluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland is com- 
pletely subversive of the commercial in- 
terests of our country, and ruinous to 
the mercantile interests of India, as well 
as decidedly detrimental to those of the 
East India Company in every point of 
view. 

2d. This treaty is decidedly advanta- 
geous to Holland, and places that power 
in a most formidable attitude, in which 
events might render her capable of prov- 
ing by no means a despicable enemy to 
Great Britain in the East. 

3d. By this treaty the jnhahitants of 
Malacca are greatly benefited, by the 
exchange from the Dutch to the English 
flag, as is proved by this: that the mo- 
ment the transfer became known, the va- 
lue of land at Malacca rose 30 per cent. 

4th. But by the treaty the inhabitants 
of Bencoolen are ruined in all their hopes 
and prospects ; and the very moment the 
arravgement was announced, plantations 
and ground became there, [ may say, 


valueless ; and I am myself, by the ope- 
ration of the treaty, a loser of 1000/.ster- 
ling in landed property. 

5th. Itis, therefore, impossible for me 


to conclude otherwise, than that an ar- 
rangement which falls not only most in- 
juriously upon individuals, but tends to 
annihilate British commerce in the Ma- 
layan Seas, could only have been ma- 
naged by some insidious intrigue, and 
that yourself, with his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, have been grossly imposed upon by 
misrepresentations, or you could never 
have yielded your assent to such a ruiu- 
ous negotiation. 

6th. The Dutch could advance no cor- 
rect claim to Singapore ; and when | was 
at Malacca, in 1823, 1 found there com- 
missioners who were said to have it in 
contemplation to surrender that place, 
from its being useless and expensive to 
Holland, into the hands of the Natives. 
I was also informed at Malacca, that the 
expenses of that settlement to the Dutch 
were four thousand dollars monthly. 

7th. The Governor-General of the 
Netherlands Government, Baron Vander 
Capellen, informed me, in October 1823, 
that CAinsurah was a small and valueless 
place, and that Bencoolen was the same. 

8th. It is accordingly evident, that the 
object of the Dutch could not have been 
to obtain Fort Marlbro’, but the whole 
of Sumatra, in which, unfortunately, 
they have succeeded. 

9th. But the cession of Sumatra could 
only be accomplished by depreciating the 
value of Bencoolen and its dependencies ; 
and such representations were transmit- 
ted by Sir Stamford Rates to his friends 
in Leadenhall-street, and thus the whole 
of the spice and pepper trade (an object 
which has engaged the attention of Hol- 
laud for two centuries) has been at 
leugth placed in her hands, while, had 
this arrangement not taken place, the 
Dutch could not have coped with Britain 
in that valuable branch of commerce ; 
because the Bencoolen nutmegs are at 
least — if not superior, to those of 
the Moluccas. 

10th. Those papers were sent to me 
for perusal by the late Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bencoolen, accompanied with 
a-letter, now in my possession, which 
eng the fact—that reports made by 
1im have tended to the completion of 
this most deplorable measure. 

lith. I was informed, in November 
1823, by Colonel Nahuys, that the treat 
ceding Sumutra to the Dutch, with all 
our ports on the west coast, had been 
conc uded ; and Colonel Nahuys, after 
this, had interviews with Sir S. Raffles, 
at Pamattam Ballum, near Bencoolen. 
He lived there some time, and must, of 
course, have informed the Lieutenant- 























Governor of the important fact which 
had beeu communicated by him to me. 

12th. Colonel Nahuys was formerly 
in Napoleon’s army; he is devoted to 
the Dutch, and not the English interest. 

13th. Sabsequent to November 1823, 
in January 1821, when he must have 
known of the conclusion of the treaty, 
Sir Stamford Raffles did every thing in 
his power to remove suspicion from the 
minds of the people of Bencoolen, re- 
garding this impending and _ terrible 
calamity; because he not only in public 
promised to obtain an increase of salary 
to the civil servants of the Honourable 
Company belonging to the west coast 
establishment, but did appoint myself 
and two other gentlemen of the settle- 
ment, members of a committee, for the 
purpose of framing a petition, to be pre- 
sented through him to the Court of Di- 
rectors, with the view of obtaining for 
the settlement of Fort Marlbro’ the be- 
nefit of a code of British law, and remis- 
sion of the duties imposed upon the im- 
portation of nutmegs, &c. into England ; 
Sir Stamford Raffles did, therefore, in 
this instance, act with great duplicity to 
those under his government, and blind- 
ed the unfortunate inhabitants of Ben- 
coolen so effectually, with respect to the 
ultimate tendency of his plans, that no 
suspicion of the treaty’s existence was 
present till the ratification was an- 
nounced; and the settlers at Marlbro’ 
thus in an instant found themselves, and 
most uuexpectedly, placed under the 
Dutch flag, with the additional mortifi- 
cation of perceiving the glorious standard 
of Britain (which had floated on Sumatra 
for the long duration of one hundred and 
fifty years) about to be lowered from the 
ramparts of Marlborough, and that ofa 
foreign power, equally hateful to them- 
selves and the Malays, exalted in its 
stead. 

l4th. In consequence of the deception 
so cruelly practised upon them, they 
were thus precluded from being enabled 
to avert this afflicting and astounding 
blow by means of petition and remon- 
strance. 

15th. The principal features of Sir 
Stamford’s administration exhibit one 
continued scene of misrule and misdi- 
rection. Thus he removed the Honour- 
able Company’s servants from the out- 
stations of Sumatra, and placed crea- 
tures of his own, unknown to the ser- 
vice, in their stead, under various pre- 
tences, and to the ruin of the Company’s 
juterests in the interior of Sumatra. He 
introduced the dreadfal system of con- 
fining convicts to Rat Island. He conti 
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nued slavery under the name of * debt- 
ors.”” He altered the Liturgy of the 
Charch of England, to suit the notions 
of Baptist Missionaries ; and he appoint- 
ed one of those Missionaries a Chaplain, 
and authorized him to perform the mar- 
riage veremouy. 

léth. But these acts are altogether 
illegal and subversive of the laws and 
constitution of England, as established 
in our settlements under the dominion 
of the Honourable Company, agreeably 
to their charter; because the charter was 
conferred upon an united body of Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies, in 
order that that body should, by means of 
their exclusive charter, preserve the 
spice trade to Britain; but by this ar- 
rangement, the spice trade has become 
annihilated and lost to the nation, and 
by consequence the charter, it would al- 
most appear, become abrogated, null, and 
void, throngh the representations trans- 
mitted to England, from a Company’s 
Goveruor residing iu their oldest settle- 
ment. 

17th. I have been made a subject of 
great oppression and injustice, subse- 
quent to the departure of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, by the acts of those administer- 
ing the system of his Government, and 
solely in consequence, as it appears to 
me, of my having obtained possession of 
the secrets of that Government, consist- 
ing of an underhand correspondence, 
which has terminated in the lamentable 
result set forth above. 

18th. Lam ou the eve of leaving Cal- 
cutta to join the army at present entering 
Arracan against the enemies of my coun- 
try; and in the event of any accident 
occurring to me during the campaigns, L 
have directed the original documents, 
proving the facts now submitted to you, 
right honourable Sir, to be regularly re- 
gistered and preserved under the charge 
of Mr. Thomas Goldsworthy, attorney, 
of this city, for your information, and 
that of the British Parliament, as I con- 
clude it will not be thought otherwise 
than that Sir Stamford Rafiles should be 
brought to avswer for his conduct at the 
bar of the House of Commons ; and 
should I return in safety from the Bur- 
mese war, under God’s good-will, | pledge 
myself to substantiate the charges sieges 
against him. 

I have the honour to be, right honour- 
able Sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

(Signed) Ropert Tytier, M.D. 

Surgeon, H, C,’s Artillery. 
Calcutta, Jan, 3d, 1625, 
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COMPANIES, 


(Tar late well-founded dissatisfaction at the modein which many specious but de- 
ceptive Trading and Mining Companies have been got up, for the purposes of private 
gain and public delusion, has been not unfrequently extended towards public Asso- 


ciations of every a 
dividuals whose names 


It is therefore of importance to the characters of in- 
iave been connected with any of the undertakings founded 


on correct principles, and useful as well as practical views,—to explain the motives 
and nature of that connexion with the frankness that is due from ove honourable 


man to another. 


It was with this intention that the following letters were written ; 


and as there are no persons in whose estimation the writer has a greater desire to 
stand justified in all he does than the readers of this publication, he hopes his mo- 
tive for recording them here will not be mistaken. ] 


To the Editor of ©The Globe. 


Sirk,—The appearance of my name in 
your paper, as one of the Directors of the 
‘Tywarnhale Mining Association, having, 
from some material omissions in a Re- 

ort of the recent Meeting of its Share- 

23 led to inquiries and erroneous 
impressions, which I am desirous of an- 
swering and correcting, with as little 
delay as possible, | hope you will permit 
me to occupy a small portion of your 
space in detailing, as briefly as I can, the 
causes which led to this connexion of 
my name with the Association in ques- 
tion, and the motives which still induce 
me to adhere to it, in the belief that I 
thereby best perform my duty to the 
public, as well as to myself, This ex- 
planation, while it will be the most 
effectual mode of answering all inquiries 
addressed to me individually, will also 
be attended with the disclosure of some 
particulars relative to the formation and 
dissolution of other Associations, which, 
at the present moment, will perhaps in- 
terest the public generally. I shall con- 
fine myself to a simple statement of such 
facts as have come under my own know- 
ledge, and leave your readers to deter- 
mine for themselves as to the rest. 

During the spring of the present year, 
and when the rage for forming Com- 
panies was at its height, I was waited 
on bya gentleman from a quarter which 
J knew to be highly respectable, who 
expressed a desire to obtain from me 
such information as I might be able to 
afford him on the resources of Egypt, as 
well as to learn my opinion of the ex- 
tent to which commercial intercourse 
between that country and England might 
be carried, provided sufficient funds were 
devoted to that purpose. I gave him all 
the information on the subject which a 
residence of several months in that 
country, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the details of its agriculture and 
trade, had placed in my possession ; as 
well as my opinion, founded on an inti- 
mate personal intercourse with the pre- 
sent Pasha, Mohammed Ali, that he 


would most readily encourage an exten- 
sion of the commerce of his country, 





especially with England, the friendly 
disposition of which he was so anxious 
to cultivate by every meaus in his power. 
[was then asked whether | would my- 
self undertake a visit to that country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the Pasha’s 
sentiments, and negotiating a commer- 
cial treaty with him on behalf of an 
Egyptian Trading Company, to be formed 
in London. I replied decidedly in the 
negative, stating, that the large interest 
which I had at stake in my own publica- 
tion, the Oriental Herald, and the im- 
ortant actions then pending in the 
\ing’s Bench, against Mr. Murray, the 
mblisher of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
Mr. Henry Bankes, the Member for 
Corfe Castle, and his son, Mr. William 
John Bankes. the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, for libels on my 
character, would make it impossible for 
me to leave England at that moment, 
even for a short period. 1 added, how- 
ever, that all the information which I 
could render to others on the subject of 
Egyptian Trade, was freely at their ser- 
vice, without any reserve or remunera- 
tion whatever. 

Here our first interview ended. Ata 
second visit, which took place soon 
after, the proposition of my going out to 
Cairo was urged on me in so pressing a 
manner, in consequence, I believe, of its 
being known that [ had, on a former oc- 
casion, succeeded in negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty with the Pasha of Egypt, 
for the opening or renewing a trade be- 
tween Suez and Bombay, that I thought 
it worthy of reconsideration : aud, after 
some reflection, being inclined to believe 
that it might be productive of as much 
public benefit to England, India, and 
Greece, as of advantage to private indi- 
viduals, I at length consented to under- 
take the mission, if no other person 
could be found for that purpose ; though 
I at the same time felt it my duty to 
state, what indeed was really the case, 
that | could not leave England under my 
present circumstances and engagements, 
without such a sacrifice of my interests 
here as would require a much legger sum 


























to compensate than I then thought any 
commercial company would be willing 
to give; I accordingly stated, that | 
could not enter on this mission without 
a security for the payment of 5000/. 
before I embarked, out of which I would 
engage to pay the expenses of the voyage 
for myself and assistants, and furnish 
the presents necessary for the Pasha’s 
Court, and a pledge for the payment of a 
second 5000/. in the event of my com- 
pletely effecting the object of the visit ; 
the latter amount, however, to be pair 
only in the event of an actual trade being 
entered into by the Company, in couse- 
quence of my success. 

This was not then considered un- 
reasonable; and on the understanding 
of my being willing to go out on these 
terms, a Compavy was immediately 
formed. The names of the leading Di- 
rectors were submitted to me ; and being 
those of men of the highest character 
and respectability, 1 consented to have 
my own added to it, and was afterwards 
instrumental in procuring another to 
complete the prescribed number. Being 
supposed by these gentlemen to possess 
the greatest share of information requi- 
site for this purpose, I was requested to 
draw up a prospectus of the undertaking, 
which J accordingly did ; and this, after 
undergoing discussion and revision, was 
adopted as the act of the whole body, 
and put forth to the world accordingly. 
The result was, that in a short time the 
shares were at a premium of 15/. or 1647. 
each ; and had not the operations of 
buyers and sellers on the Stock Ex- 
change prevailed over the real interests 
of the Company as acommercial associa- 
tion, they would no doubt have been 
worth that, or even a much larger price, 
as a profitable investment of money. 

At this period a gentleman was intro- 
daced to the Directors, who, having no 
sacrifices to make by leaving England as 
I had, expressed his readiness to go out 
to Egypt fora smaller consideration than 
that asked by me. ‘This offer was ac- 
cordingly accepted, and by no one more 
readily than myself, who was glad to re- 
cede honourably from an engagement 
into which I had been with some diffi- 
culty persuaded, in the hope of doing a 
great national good, not altogether un- 
mixed with considerations of a more 
peculiar nature ; as 1 was then, and still 
am, of opinion, that if an active com- 
merce were carried on with Egypt, we 
might procure from thence the principal 
products of India at such a rate as would 
force the Government of this country to 
remove all restrictions on Englishmen 
settling in our Eastern possessions, in 
order that British capital might be em- 
ployed in improving our own territories, 
instead of being laid out on the soil of a 
yossible enemy, and, atleast, a foreigner. 
if short, I believe that such a commerce 
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would do more to hasten the “‘ one thing 
needful” for India, its COLONIZATION by 
Englishmen, than any other indirect 
measure that could be named; and on 
that ground, chiefly, | entered heartily 
into the undertaking. ‘This was, how- 
ever, now likely to be brought about by 
another individual, at a less expense to 
the Company, with equal advantage to 
the shareholders and the nation; and 
Without any necessary sacrifice or ab- 
seuce on my part. I, therefore, rejoiced 
at the substitution proposed, and I am 
sure that gentleman would himself be 
the first to acknowledge the readiness 
with which I offered all the information, 
assistance, and introduction, in my 
power, in order to make his mission 
agreeable as wellas successful. 

It being quite settled that the indi- 
vidual in question should lose no time in 
entering on his voyage, preparations to 
this effect were actually making, wheu 
some ‘transactions of the brokers and 
jobbers who held shares in the Com- 
pany, gave a sudden turn to the state of 
the market; and after a series of dis- 
cussions between them and such of the 
Directors as had suffered by their opera- 
tions, it was thought that the mission 
of the second individual appointed would 
not be prudent. The majority of the 
Directors themselves had, by this time, 
become the principal possessors of the 
shares issued, on which very high pre- 
miums were paid; and the brokers and 
jobbers having reaped a large profit, the 
holding Directors were burthened with 
such a loss, that it was not thought safe 
to proceed further in the matter. The 
yublic at large were, however, no losers 
o this result, as the whole of the shares, 
with a very trifling exception, had re- 
verted to the hands of the purchasing 
Directors, upon whom the total of the 
loss consequently fell. 

I think it necessary, however, to add, 
without meaning to impute blame to any 
other individual, that | myself took no 
part whatever in this buying and selling 
of shares. I was not even acquainted 
with the fact of such purchase or sale, 
until the whole transaction was at end. 
‘The only part taken by me was to give 
all the information I possessed, and much 
more time than I could well spare from 
my more urgent pursuits, to the Direc- 
tors of the Company in question, for 
which | neither asked nor received any 
beuefit, privilege, or remuneration what- 
ever. I neither paid nor received a shil- 
ling in deposits, premium, or any other 
of the modes in which both gains and 
losses occur, and stand, therefore, quite 
unconnected with any of those prema- 
ture pecuwiary speculations, by which 
this undertaking may be said to have 
been strangled in its infancy. Had I even 
gone out to Egypt on the mission in- 
tended, my individul reward, large as it 
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may seem, wonld have been quite inade- 
quate to the sacrifices which it would 
have enjoined: but as it is, I am at least 
spared the pain of considering the failure 
of the Association attributable, in the 
slightest degree, to any share taken by 
me inits transactions : although its dis- 
solution will be always a subject of re- 
gret, inasmuch as I believe that much 
greater public benefits, especially in con- 
nexion with the colonization of India, 
and the independence of Greece, as well 
as the extension of the maritime and 
commercial interests of Great Britain, 
would have arisen from the successful 
establishment of this Company, than 
from almost any other of the many as- 


sociations which about the same period 
were brought before the public. 
Having already extended my letter to 
a greater length than I had anticipated 
when I began to address you, I beg to 
reserve what I have to say respecting 
the Tywarnhale Mining Association, for 
a second letter, to be sent you to-mor- 
row; in which I shall use the same 
frankness and candour, with respect to 
its transactions and present condition, 
as | have endeavoured to manifest in 
this, I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient hnmble servant, 
J.S, BucKincuam. 
Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
Oct. 31, 1625. 





To the Editor of the Globe. 


Sir,—In_ continuation of my letter of 
yesterday, I beg leave to state the follow- 
ing particulars. It was about the period 
before referred to, when the intended 
mission ou behalf of the Egyptian 
Trading Company was abandoned, for 
the reasons already assigned, that the 
Secretary of the ‘'ywarnhale Mining 
Association waited on me at my own 
residence, to solicit permission for my 
name to be added by him to the list of 
Directors, which then wanted one only 
to complete the number. On this occa- 
sion, as on the former, I expressed an 
unwillingness to pledge myself to any 
undertaking which should require fre- 
quent attendance in the city, but on 
being assured that the organization of 
the whole Direction was already com- 
plete, with the exception of a single 
name ; that the mines were actually at 
work on behalf of the Company, and 
that nothing more than an occasional 
attendance at the Board, when sum- 


_moned, would be necessary, in order to 


meet the other gentlemen named, and 
assist in forming a judgment on the pro- 
priety of the measures from time to 
time submitted to their decision, I re- 
quested to see the names of the indi- 
viduals who were to be my associates in 
this duty ; and finding those of the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Nugeut, Lord 
Dormer, Lord Teynbam, and a long list 
of gentlemen, whose assent | naturally 
supposed had been voluntarily obtained, 
1 consented to meet them as requested, 
and my name was added to the list of 
the Directors accordingly. 

Before the day of meeting arrived, 
however, at which it was my intention 
to have made myself acquainted with all 
the details of the Association, as I had 
no doubt all the other Directors had al- 
ready done, | was unfortunately seized 
with an illness, which confined me to 
my room for some months, and rendered 
me incapable of attending to any busi- 
ness whatever. During this period, I 


received a letter from the Secretary, en- 
closing a resolution passed to oblige 
Directors to hold a certain number of 
shares as a qualification: and advertivg 
to the fact that some of that body having 
already sold the shares allotted to them, 
and put the profits of the transaction 
into their own pockets. On entering 
this Association, I had uo intention 
either to buy orsell; nor had Tathought 
of remuneration of any kind, being will- 
ing, for the supposed pleasure of meet- 
ing a body of respectable, and probably 
agreeable associates, to give my occa- 
sional attendance and opinion on the 
matters brought before them ; but, on 
receiving this letter, | wrote immediate - 
ly, to express my assent to a resolution 
founded on so fair a principle, aud 
have uniformly deprecated from that 
moment to the present, the unjustifiable 
practice of Directors of public Com- 
panies bargaining and trafficking with 
shares, and becoming, in short, jobbers 
on the Stock Exchange, instead of at- 
tending to the great interests of the un- 
dertaking, and providing returns for the 
capital embarked in it by the proprietors 
at large. 

It was shortly after this, and still 
during my inability to attend the mect- 
ings of the Board ein iliness, that the 
sum of 50001. was drawn from the 
bankers, by a check bearing the signa- 
tures of four directors, and paid to Mr. 
Jones, the principal proprietor of the 
mines in question. On that occasion 
Lord Nugent was in the chair, and three 
other directors were present. ‘The rea- 
sons fur making this advance were as- 
signed te be these. The largest holders 
of property in the mines having under- 
taken to buy up the minor interests, and 
assign over the whole to the Company 
for a certain sum, the money to be paid 
within a given date, and the assigument 
to be made from a period equally named, 
it became necessary to secure these 
minor interests before such assignment 























could be completed; and as it was un- 
derstood and believed that Mr. Jones, 
the prineipal proprietor, could effect this 
more speedily aud satisfactorily by a 
visit to Cornwall, and personal negucia- 
tion with the individuals themselves on 
the spot, the sum of 5,000/, was ad- 
vanced to him from the deposits in the 
bankers’ hands, for that purpose. It 
might, perhaps, have been proper, on 
such an vecasion, tu have had a full 
board of directors, but the requisite 
uumber of signatures (four) having been 
affixed to the check, it could not have 
been done without some consideration, 
Of this transaction, however, J] kuew 
nothing whatever, until some time after 
it had taken place, not being informed 
of it by letter, and having no personal 
communication with any Director, until 
some more days had elapsed. I then, 
for the first time, learned the fact, but it 
had become associated with reports of 
the money being fraudulently obtained, 
and inconsiderately grauted ; of the in- 
dividual himself having absconded, and 
no hope being entertaiued of his return ; 
and of the consequent responsibility of 
every Director to make good the losses 
from his own private purse. 

Not having been, in any degree, a 
party to, or even acquainted with, the 
fact of this transaction until after it had 
taken place, I might well have demurred 
to such a participation of responsibility, 
and followed the example of others, 
which now became general, of sending 
in their resignations, with a view appa- 
rently to escape the apprehended danger. 
It appeared to me, however, that the 
more threatening the storm, the greater 
was the necessity for skilful and active 
pilots, and that on such an occasion, 
lustead of deserting, every man should 
have been anxious to be first at his post. 
Animated by this feeling, I attended at 
the first Board which was summoned 
for the purpose of taking this matter into 
omen consideration, and met there 
only Mr. Gurney, Colonel Campbell, 
Captain Langley, and Mr. Warre. Not 
another individuai replied to any letter 
seut to them after this supposed dis- 
aster, and it has been my fate to attend 
several appointments since, wiev from 
the absence of some of even these few, 
a sufficient number could not be found 
to proceed to business or constitute a 
Board. On the motion of Mr. Gurney, 
however, seconded by myself, the few 
who met came to aresolution to suspend 
all the salaries of all the officers em- 
ployed, aud indeed every other expense, 
except the actual wages of the miners 
then producing ores on the Company’s 
account, until! Mr. Jones's return from 
Cornwall, and a satisfactory explanation 
of the application of the money far- 
nished to him should take place. 

His absence was fortunately of short 
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duration; and he not only returned 
quite as soon as he had given any reason 
to expect his re-appearance, but came 
prepared to complete his engagements 
in the fullest and most honourable man- 
ner. Nay, more, the original Directors 
of the Company, in which neither Mr. 
Gurney nor myself were included, had 
contracted to purchase from him the 
several mines named in the contract, for 
the sum of ¢0,000/., of which he was to 
have 18,000/. in cash, and the remainder 
in free shares of the Company at the 
same rate as they would be valued to 
others. On finding, however, that these 
unfounded rumours had rendered any 
further new shares unsaleable, and that 
those already issued were at a discount, 
he not only refrained from compelling 
the Directors to fulfil their contract by 
paying him the 18,000/ stipulated, but 
consented to take 2,500/. only in cash, in 
addition to the 5,000/. alreadyreceived,and 
all the rewainder of his purchase money 
iu shares at par, This proposition at 
once relieving the Company from a very 
heavy responsibility, and being decided- 
ly much more advantageous than the one 
first assented to, was accordingly adopt- 
ed by the few who now contiuited to re- 
main by an Association, of which the 
origiual framers and patrons had be- 
come so suddenly dispersed. A draftof an 
agreement to this effect was then drawn 
up by a solicitor, in the presence of the 
contracting parties, by whom it was 
sigued, and is now in train of comple- 
tion, provided no legal objection be 
taken by the professional men engaged, 
on some technical ground, the parties 
themselves having signified their assent 
to all the conditions of the draft in the 
most formal and solemn manner. 


By this arrangement, which it is not 
assuming tov much to say, would never 
have been completed, but for the fidelity 
and assiduity of the few who,took upon 
them the charge abandoned by the 
many, the Company will be put in pos« 
session cf a property, which, for con- 
centration within narrow limits or 
bounds, and capacity of production, as 
reported by disinterested individuals, 
who have known the mines and their 
produce for fifty years past, to be not 
surpassed by any similar extent of 
mining property in the kingdom ; which 
is said by persons believed to be worthy 
of credit, to have had more than 100,000/. 
laid out in it by previous proprietors, 
and afforded more than double that sam 
in return for their adventure, within 
their own recollection; which is at this 
moment in actual work, having several 
rich veins of ore open; and whic! re- 
quires indeed only that application of 
capital, for current expenditure, without 
which no mining operations can be car- 
ried on, to make them yield all the ad- 
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vantages set forth in the prospectus first 
issued to the public. 

A meeting having been advertised to 
be held by the shareholders, on Thurs- 
day last, I feltit my duty to attend, in 
company with Colonel Campbell and 
Mr. Warre, the only other Directors 
present. Mr. Gurney, having been pre- 
vented by an unforeseen obstacle from 
iiges us, sent his solicitor on his be- 
half, with full powers to offer every ex- 
planation required. ‘The shareholders 
evidently came prepared for disclosures 
of the most unsatisfactory description ; 
and, indeed, rumours which had alarmec 
so many titled men, might well be sup- 
posed to have been not without their in- 
fluence on the minds of others also. 
The result of the discussion which then 
took place, after much more being stated 
on all sides than appeared in the papers 
of the day, was simply this: the expres- 
sion of a very general disapprobation of 
the conduct of the absent and resigned 
Directors, who had profited by their 
privileged shares, and then deserted their 
posts in the hour of need: and their una- 
nimous vote of thanks to the Directors 
who attended the Meeting, for the frank 
and satisfactory manner in which they 
had answered every question, and de- 
tailed the actual condition and future 
prospects of the Association. A Com- 
mittee was then appointed, of five of the 
principal shareholders themselves, to 
meet the Managing Directors at their 
office, for the purpose of examining the 


books, and going into all the details: 
and their report will be the proper 
place, perhaps, to expect what might be 
otherwise expressed here; wamely the 
data on which the actual nature of the 
property has been founded, and the 
grounds on which its productiyeness 
has been inferred. 

My object is sufficiently answered b 
this detail of my own connexion with 
the history and progress of this Associa- 
tion thus far. As in the case of the 
former, so also in this, I have neither 
paid nor received a shilling in specula- 
tious of any kind. I have given a con- 
siderable portion of time, my full share 
of pm rapa nf and uno little labeur, 
towards extricating its affairs from a 
supposed difficulty, founded wholly on 
groundless rumour, and have neither 
sought nor received any remuneration 
whatever, directly or indirectly; but 
having yielded, perhaps too readily, to 
the motives which induced me to expect 
an agreeable and easy task in becomin 
a member of a body composed of such 
attractive names, I have considered it 
my duty to remain by it till it is fairly 
out of danger, with the same feeling 
which would make me adhere to the 
last plank of the ship, as long as a hope 
remained of saving her, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.S. BUCKINGHAM, 
Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
ov. 1, 1825. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


BENGAL. 


April 4th, 1625. Mr. M. H. Turnbull, 
Third Judge of the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit, for the div. of Moor- 
shedahad; Mr. E. Maxwell, 4th Judge 
of ditto, ditto, ditto; Mr. R. Creighton, 
Judge and Magistrate of Dinagepore.— 
22d. The Hon. J. Herbert Harrington, 
Provisional Member of the Supreme 
Council of Fort William.—May 19th, 
Mr. C. W. Truscott, Assist. to the Ma- 
gistrate and to the Collecter of the City 
of Patna; the Rev. H. S. Fisher, Dist. 
Chaplain at Delhi; the Rev. J. N. Ste- 
vens, District Chaplain at Dinapore ; the 
Rev. J. Young, LL.D., District Chaplain 
at Dum Dum.—June 2d. Mr. J. J. Har- 
vey, Assistant to the collector of Hid- 
gelee ; Mr. E. L. Campbell, Assistant to 
the Secretary tothe Board of Revenue in 
the Central Provinces, 


MADRAS. 


May \0th. Mr. Rous Peter, Principal 
Collector of Madura; Mr. N. W. Kin- 
nersley, Sub-Collector of ‘linnevelly ; 
Mr. R. H. Clive, Sub-Collecter of Coim- 
betore; Mr. F. F. Clementson, Head 
Assistant to the Principal Collector of 
Coimbetore.—July 15th. Mr. W. A. 
Neave, Assistant to the Principal Col- 
lector and Magistrate of the Northern 
division of Arcot; Mr, C. E. Oakes, 
Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate 
of 'Tinnevelly.—June 28th. Mr. E. B. 
Wrey, Register to the Prov. Court of 
Appeal and Circuit for the North Div. 

fort St. George.—July 8th. Mr. James 
Thomas, Sen. Assistant to the Acct. 
Gen.—15. Mr..A. P. Onslow, Assist. to 
the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Coimbatore; Mr. J. Walker, Assist: 
tothe Collector and Magistrate of‘l'inne- 























velly; Mr. 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 


A. J. Cherry, Assist. to the 


Tanjore; Mr. J. Brown, Assist. to the 
Collector and Magistrate of Cuddapah. 


BOMBAY. 


March 3\st, 1825. Mr. A. Elphinstone, 
Reg. of -~ Adawlut Court, at Kaira; 
Mr. . Burnett, Asst. Reg. to the 
Court of Sudder "Adawlut ; Mr. G. 
Grant, 2d Reg. to the Court of Adawlut 
at Surat—April 2d. Mr. A. Bell, 2d Asst. 
to Collector at Sholapore; Mr. J. H. 
Farquharson, Ist Assist. to Collector 
at Broach.—16. Mr. G. C. Houlton, Act. 
Reg. at Dharwar.—19. Mr. W. C. Bruce, 
sub. Treasurer and General Paymaster. 
—20. Mr. W. P. Le Geyt, Act. Reg, at 
Poona; Mr. H. Young, ‘ od ditto ditto, at 
ditto.—21. Mr. G. L. Elliott, Act. Sub. 
Treas. and Gen. Paym.—25. Mr. C. 
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Court of 
Mr. W. 


Montgomerie, Reg. to the 
Adawlut at Broach —30th. 
Stubbs, Act. and Criminal Judge at 
Broach; Mr. H. H. Glass, Act. 2nd Re- 
gister to the Court of Sudder Adawlut. 
—May 4th. Mr. W. Ric hardson, Act. 
Register to the Court of Adawlut in the 
North Concan.—l7th. Mr. G. Grant, 
Act. Register and Ist Asst. Criminal 
Judge in the Court of Adawlut, in the 
North Concan; Mr. Ch. Symes, Act. 
2d Register and Asst. Crim. Judge in the 
Court of Adawlut, at Surat; Mr. F. 
Bouchier, Act. Asst. to the Chief Sec. to 
Government; Mr. H, G. Oakes, Asst. 
to the Sub. Treas. aud General Paym.— 
June 29th. Mr. J. A. Shaw, Asst. Coll. 
of Customs and — Duties, at the 
Presidency.—22d. Mr. W. G. Bird, Coll, 
of Sea Customs in Gubone, Mr. F 
Bouchier, Dep. Coll. of Customs and 
‘Town Duties, at the Pres. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort JVilliam, 5th April, 1825. Lieut. 
H. Todd, 2ist N.1. to officiate as Exa- 
miner in the College of Fort William, 
with full allowance ; Capt. H. L. White, 
36th N.I. Major of Brigade at Chitta- 
gong, to the charge of the Jagheerdar 
Estab. during the absence of Lieut. Col. 
Hickman. 

Head Quarters, Calcutla, ith April, 
1825; Lieutenant Swayne outed in 
command of Invalids from Rangoon, to 
lace himself under the orders of Major 
sristowe.—6th. Lieut. Lewes to act as 
Adjutant, v. Balderston, rem. to 36th 
N.I. conf.—7th. Lieut. C. G. Macan, to 
be Adjutant, v. Brey. Capt. M‘Larran 
prom. ; Lieut. G. Irvine, 33d N.L, to be 
Adjutant ; Lieut. Woodburn, 43a N.L. 
to act as Interpreter and Quarter- mast, 
in room of Lieut. Fowle, perm. to join 
the Ist Light Infant. Batt.---9th. Lieut. 
Douglas to officiate as Quarter- Mast. aud 
Interp. to 49th N.I.—) Ith. Lt. Thomp- 
son, 56th Regt. to the charge of Ist 
comp. of pioneers; Lieut. R. W. Beat- 
son, 13th N.L to act as Major of Brigade 
during oe Sage of Capt. Faithful ; 
Ensign J. H. Phillips, 69th N.I. to Go 
daty Mchthe ‘first Gren. Batt. at Chitta- 
gong; Lieut. Litrapp, to act as Adj. to 
the 42d N.{. during the absence of 
Lieut. and Adj. Gibbs---!2th. Ensigns 
Farmer, and Mitchell, who were appoint- 
ed to do duty with 20th Regiment, to do 
duty with 28th N.{. at Berhampore ; 
Ensigns J. Remington, W. H. Dyke, D. 
T. Caddy, H. T. ‘Tucker, Arthur Lee, 
Jos. Ferris and Hub. Maynard, also to 
do duty with ditto; Ensign R. Boyd, to 
do duty with 65th Regt. ; Ensign W. El- 


liott ditto, with 49th ditto; Ensign J. 
Ewart, ditto, with 68th ditto ; Captaiu 
Chapman, to act as detach. staff to the 
Troops at Rungpore during the absence 
of the Brig. Maj.; Lieut. Patch, to offi- 
ciate as Adjut. to left wing of 10th Regt. 
duwing its separation from Head Quar- 
ters,--- 13th. Cornet ore 7th Light 
Cay. to do duty with 3d Light Cav. till 
opport. offers of joining his own Corps ; 
Lieut. Wintour, to act as Adjutant te the 
right wing of the 53d N.{. during its se- 
= from Head Quarters ; Lieut. 
nterp., and Quarter Mast. Bellows to act 
as Staff to the Detachment consisting of 
the 10th and 56th N.I. under thecom- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Thomas ; Lieut. 
Jardine, Ist N.f. to act as Cantonment 
Adj. ou the depart. of Lieut. Ramsay ; 
Lieut. J. S. Rotton, 4th Batt. of Art. to 
be Interp. and Quarter-Master.---l4th. 
Lieut J. B. Fenton, 67th N.I. to be Adj. 
to Maj. Wilson’s levy.---l6th. Lieut. 
Wintour, to act as Adj. to the left wing 
of the 53d Regt. during its separation 
from H. Q. and to act as station staff at 
Meerut; temp. arrangement.---May 
lith. Lieutenant J. Macan to act as Ad- 
jutant to the left wing of 52d Regt. dur- 
ing its separation trom H. Q.---12th. 
Lieut. Paton of Engin. to perform the du- 
ties of Executive Garrison Engineer at 
Allahabad during the absence of Lieut. 
Irving—13th Superuumerary Lieut. J. P. 
M‘Dougall, 21st N.1. is brought on the 
effective strength of the department as 
Sub. Asst. Commis, Gen. v. Aplio trans- 
ferred to the Dep. of the Adj. Gen. of 
the army. Ditto, Lieut. J. C. Lewis, 
50th N.L. to be supernum. Sub. Ass.Com. 
Gen. v. M‘Dougall.---13th. Capt. J.C, 
Odell, 4ist N.f. attached to Ist Gren, 
Batt, to temp, Command of. Chitta- 
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ong Proy. Batt,, during the absence of 
Japt. Bertram; Lieut. Blake, 3d Batt. of 
Art. to do duty with Horse Artillery, 
under Capt. Lumsden; Lieut. Iliff to 
officiate as Interp. and Quarter-Mast. in 
67th N.I, during the absence of Brevet 
Capt. and Lieut. M‘Mahon; Lieut. 
Maclean, 67th N.I, to proceed to the 
Presidency on special duty.-- 20th, Lieut. 
Col. G. Hickman, of the Invalid Estab, 
to the Command of 9th or Furkabad 
Prov, Batt. ; Lieut. Col. J. Winton, 57th 
N,I. transferred at his own request to 
the invalid Estab. from 22d April last, 
the date of his nom. to that rank, to be 
regulating officer of the Invalid Jagheer- 
dar Estab, at Chittagong, vice Hickman. 


COURTS MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta.—No, 3239. 
At a General Court Martial held at Fort 
William, on the 22d day of April 1825, 
Capt. P. B. Husband, of his Majesty’s 
87th Regt., was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charge :— 

Charge.—** Capt. P. B. Husband, of 
his Majesty’s 87th Regt., charged by me, 
with conduct disgraceful to the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in having, 
on the 11th of April 1425, about the hour 
of eleven in the forenoon, come to tie 
Bengal Hurkaru Library, and then and 
there, having with him Lieut. and Bre- 
vet Capt. Kennelly, of the same Regt., 
enticed me into a private room, uuder 
the expressed assurance that no unfair 
advantage should be taken of me, and 
having there abused me in a moss gross 
and unwarrantabie mauuer, suddenly, 
and while I was entirely off my guard, 
having both my hands behind me, 
struck me a blow on the head with his 
fist, and repeated his abuse, parts of 
which were, that | was a “ Liar,” a 
** Coward,” a “ Villain,” and the like ; 
and the whole of which assertious were 
and are utterly false.” 

«* The whole or any part of such con- 
duct being in particular breach of his 
sledge above quoted, and disgraceful to 
Nis character as an oflicer and a gen- 
tleman.”” 

(Signed) 


R. A. M‘NaGuren, 
Lieut., Dep. Judge Adv. 
Calcutta, April 12, 1623. 


Upon which charge, the Court came to 
the following decision :— 

Senteace.—The Court having mature- 
ly considered the evidence hefore them, 
are of opinion that the prisoner, Capt. 
Husband, of his Majesty’s 87th Regt., is 
guilty of conduct violent and unjustifi- 
able, in having gone to the Hurkaru Li- 
brary with Captain Kenuelly, of his 
Majesty’s 87th Regt., aud there having 
induced Lieut. M‘Naghten to retire with 
them iuto a private but open room, 
unde! the express assurance, that no 


unfair advantage should be takenof him, 
and there having struck Lieut. Mac- 
Naghten a blow, and applied to him the 
opprobrious words, Liar, Coward, and 
Villain, aud the like, in breach of the 
assurance above quoted.—The Court ac- 
quits the prisoner of any thing base or 
dishonourable as imputed in the word 
** Eutice,” or in the alleged mauner of 
the blow; and are of opinion, that the 
conduct of the prisoner, Capt. Husband, 
arose from a series of irritating proceed- 
ings on the part of the prosecutor. 

** The Court adjudge the prisoner, 
Capt. Husband, of his Majesty’s 87th 
Regt., to lose a portion of his rank, by 
being placed three steps lower in his 
Regiment, and having his Regimental 
Commission dated the 20th of May 1622. 
But the Court do not intend by their 
sentence to affect Capt. Husband’s army 
rank,” Approved, 

(Signed) E. Pacer, General. 
Com.-in- Chief in India. 

** Iu consideration of the high cha- 
racter and gallant services of Captain 
Husband and the circumstances under 
which in a moment of extreme irritation 
he was led to the commission of the 
offence specified in the sentence, the 
Court most earnestly recommend him 
to the clemency of bis Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief.” 

Signed by the President and all the 
Members. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief accepts the 
recommendation of the Ceurt, and is 
pleased to remit the sentence passed 
upon Capt. Husband, 87th Regt. He is 
accordingly to be released from arrest, 
and return to his duty. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
in the General Order’ Book, and read at 
the head of every regiment iu his 
Majesty's service in India, 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, June 2, 1825, 

At a General Court Martial, held at 
Fort William on the 30th of May, 1825, 
of which Major-General Dalzell was 
President, Lt, R. A. M‘Naghten, Deputy 
Judge Advocate-General, was arraigned 
on the following charge :— 

Charge—** Lieutenant M‘Naghten, 
Dep. Judge Ady.-Gen. of the Pre-idency 
Division of the Army, placed in arrest by 
order of his Excelleiicy the Commander- 
in-Chief, on the following charges :— 

** Ist. For having, at Calcutta, on the 
20th of May, 1625, sent a challenge to 
fight a duel, to Capt. Kennelly of his 
Majesty’s 87th reg. 

ig 2d. For highly improper and un- 
officer like conduct, in having, on the 
same day, seut an insulting letter to 
Capt. Kennelly, after Capt. Kennelly had 
refused to meet him, and had informed 
him that if he, Lieut. M‘Naghten, wrote 
again on the affair the letter would be 
laid before the Commander-in-Chief, 

















such being the unanimous opinion of 

his ~ ‘ennelly’s) brother officers as 

to the line of conduct he should adopt.” 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 

mauder-in-Chief. 
(Sigued) W. L. Watson, 

Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

Adj.-Gen.’s Office, Presid. of Fort 
William, May 25, 1625. 


Upon which the Court came to the 
following decision :— 

** Sentence.—The Court having ma- 
turely weighed and considered the evi- 
dence on the prosecution, and what the 
prisoner, Lieut. M‘Naghten, has urged 
in his defence, are of opinion, ou the Ist 
charge, that he is guilty. 

** The Court are also of opinion ov the 
2d charge, that Lieut. M‘Naghten is 
guilty to the extent of highly improper 
couduct, in having, on the same day, 
sent an insulting letter to Captain Ken- 
nelly, after Capt. Kenuelly had refused 
to meet him, and had informed him, 
that if he, Licut. M‘Naghten, wrote 
again on the affair, the letter would be 
laid before the Commander-in-Chief, 
such being the unanimous opinion of his 
(Capt. Kennelly’s) brother officers as to 
the line of conduct he should adopt. 

““The Court adjudge the prisoner, 
Lieut. M‘Naghten, to be cashiered. 

‘¢ The Court having performed their 
duty in deciding on the case submitted to 
their judgment, cannot close their pro- 
ceedings without recording their feeling 
of disapprobation of the gross invective 
against Capt. Kennelly, aud the indeco- 
ruus observations upon the decision of 
a former Court Martial, which the pri- 
soner has allowed himself, in his defence, 
and which they should have considered 
it their duty to have checked at the time, 
if they had not felt that, in vindicating 
himself against a charge, the conse- 
quence of which was certain, the pri- 
soner had a strong claim to their for- 


bearance.” Approved, 
(Signed) E. Pacet, General, 


Com.-in-Chief in india. 

The Commander-in-Chief entirely ap- 
proves the sentence of the Court; he 
nevertheless, after the most mature and 
deliberate consideration of all the cir- 
cumastances of the case, is so much in- 
clined to believe that the trouble and em- 
barrassments in which Lieut. M‘Naghten 
has involved himself and others, are 
more attributable to great error in judg- 
ment, than to any other cause, aud he 
is pleased to remit the penalty awarded 
by the Court. 

“After the proofs, however, which 
Lieut. M‘Naghten has afforded, of the 
total absence of that calm and dispas- 
sionate judgment, so peculiarly requisite 
in an officer holding the Staffappointment 
of Deputy Judge-Advocate General, and 
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especially evinced in the instances of the 
** gross invective against Capt. Kennelly 
and the indecorous observations upon 
the decison of a former Court Martial,’’ 
so justly reprobated by the Court, whose 
proceedings are now under review, the 
Commander-in-Chief will cousider it 
his duty to recommend that he may be 
removed from that office. 

In the meantime his Excellency is 
pleased to direct, that Lieut. M‘Naghten 
may be released from arrest, and return 
te his regimental duty. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

W. L. Watson, 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 


GENFRAL ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, 


Foi t William, May 13, 1825.—Memo- 
randum : It is hereby directed that no 
property connected with the estates of 
deceased oilicers, &c. of the Honourable 
Company's Service, shall be disposed 
of by ‘ private sale,’ without special per- 
mission obtained for that purpose, 
through the Military Department, when 
no will has been found; or from the 
executor, where there is one to the 
estate. In the latter case, the amount of 
proceeds are still answerable for regi- 
mental debts, and are not to be paid 
over till such are satisfied. 

rhe Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to direct that the 
following augmentation be made to the 
regular Native Army of this Presidency, 
viz. :— 

1, Two regiments of light cavalry, ou 
the existing establisment of 8 troops 
each, and twelve regiments of infantry 
of 1000 men each, exclusive of Native 
commissioned, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and drummers; the whole to be 
designated ‘ extra regiments.’ 

2. The corps of the line will supply 
the Native drafts for the infantry in the 
usual manner: the drafts from the ca- 
valry regiment are to be made so as to 
give to the new regiments an equal por- 
tion of trained men and horses, that the 
whole may have thesame number of re- 
cruits and remounts to raise and to train. 

3. The two cavalry regiments and six 
of the twelve regiments of infantry will 
be completely officered, by the mode of 
drafting adopted on the augmentation 
published in Genera! Orders, under date 
the llth of July 1623; the remaining 
six regiments of infantry will be formed 
in all respects as regiments of the line; 
with the exception of European officers, 
of whom they are to have for the pre- 
sent but three each; viz. an officer to 
command, a second in command, and 
an adjutaut; these oflicers to be ber- 
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rowed from such corps as can best spare 
them. 

4. The Honourable the Court of Di- 
rectors, having ordered that commis- 
sions shall not be issued in such cases 
without their sanction, officers must be 
prepared to return to the regiments 
whence they were drafted, and in the 
rank which they would have held had 
this augmentation not taken place, in 
the event of its being disapproved. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Fort William, May 13, 1825. 

Artillery. \st Lieut. Edward Parry 
Gowan, to be Capt. of a Company, in 
succession to Macalister, retired, with 
rank from Oct. 24, 1421, vice Grim- 
shaw, prom. 

2d Lient. J. Edwards, to be Ist Lieut. 
in succession to Gowan, prom., with 
rank frem Dec. 28, 1824, vice Burrowes, 
deceased. 

Engineers. Supernm. Capt. Edw. Gar- 
stin is brought on the effective strength, 
with rank from July 5, 1822, vice Smyth, 
retired. 

3d L. Cav. Supern, Major B. C. Swin- 
dell is brought on the effective strength, 
vice Dunbar, retired, from April 26, 
1824; Capt. S. Smith to be Major, and 
Lieut. E. A. Campbell to be Capt. from 
Feb. 4, 1825, vice Swindell, transferred 
to the Invalid Estab.; Cornet J. Woore, 
to be Lieut. from Sept. 21, 1824, vice 
Nind, dec. ; Cornet D. Wiggens, to he 
Lieut. from Feb. 4, 1625, vice Campbell, 
prom. 

4th L, Cav, Supern. Major H. Haw- 
try is brought on the effective strength, 
vice Ridge, retired, from Nov. 3, 1624. 

6th L. Cav, Major Harry Thomson, 
to be Lieut.-Col. from April 29, 1825, 
vice Stirling, dec. N.B. Supern. Major 
W. Dickson comes on the established 
strength of the Regt. vice Thomson, 
prom. 

Infantry. Sen. Lieut.-Col. 'T. Garner, 
to be Licut.-Col. Com. in suc. to Pop- 
ham, dec. with rank from Nov. 7, 1824, 
vice Gregory, dec. ; Sen. Major Charles 
Peach, to be Lieut. Col. in suc. to Gar- 
ner, prom. with rank from Jan. 6, 1825, 
vice Knight, transf. to the pension esta- 
blish. ; Sen. Maj. John Swinton, to be 
Lieut. Col. from April 22, 1825, vice 
D’ Aguilar, invalided ; Major S, H. Tod, 
to be Lieut. Col. from April 22, 1625, 
vice Swinton, trausf. to the Invalid Esta- 
blishment. 

1224 N. 7. Ensign F. Corner, to be 
Lieut. from May 1, 1824, for the new 
organization, vice Farrer, resigned. 

Late 15th N. J. Lieut. J. Thomson to 
be Capt. from May 1, 1824, vice Garner, 
prom. 

With N. I. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. J, 
M‘Laren, to be Capt. of a Comp. vice 
Scott, dec. from Aug. 9, 1824; Ens. Ch. 
H. Boisragon, to be Lieut, date do, 


Late \7thN. I. Lieut. Brev. Capt. F. 
Hodgson, to be Capt. of a Comp. from 
May 1, 1824, vice Stuart, prom. from 
July 11, 1823, in the room of Mathew, 
whose resignation cancels his prom. 

Late léth N. J. Ensign A. E. Camp- 
bell, to be Lieut. in suc. to Paterson, 
resigned, with rank from May 1, 1824, 
for new organization. 

3lst N. 2. Lieut. F. S. Wiggins, to be 
Capt. of a Comp. from Jan. 25, 1825, 
vice J. E. Wallis, dec.; Ens. W. Saurin, 
to be Lieut. from the same date, vice 
Wiggins, prom. N. B. This cancels the 
oe of Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. HH. 
Vhinfield and Ens. A. Jacksun in the 
30th N. 

32d N. I. Lieut. Ch. Coventry to be 
Capt. and Ens. Wm. Mitchell, to be 
Lieut. from July 12, 1824, vice ‘Thomas, 
resigned. 

36th N. I. Ens. T. F. Flemyng, to be 
Lieut. from May 6, 1825, vice Lane, dec. 
44th N. I.; Ens. James Burnett, to be 
Lieut. vice Brown, resigned, with rank 
from May 1, 1624, for the new organi- 
zation. 

4ist N. J. Captain Geo. Hunter, to 
be Major, Brev. Capt. James Steel, to 
be Capt. and Ens. J. W. V. Stephen, to 
be Lieut. from Jan. 6, 1825, vice Peach, 
prom. 

57th N. I. Capt. E. Barton, to be 
Major, Lieut. Brev. Capt. E. Hering, to 
be Capt. and Ens. E. Darvell, to be Lieut. 
from April 22, 1825, vice Swinton, prom. 

64th N. 1. Capt. C. W. Brooke, to be 
Major, Lieut, Brev, Capt. J. H. Waldron, 
to be Capt. from May 30, 1825, vice 
Birch and Ferguson ; Ens. 'T. J. Nuthall 
to be Lieut. vice Richardson, dec., from 
Dec. 27, 1824. 

63d N. J. Capt. Abraham Locket to 
be Major, Lieut. and Brey. Capt. R. B. 
Fergusson to be Capt. of a Comp., and 
Ens. W.C. Ormsby to be Lieut. from 
April 22, 1825, in suc. to Tod, prom. 

RESIGNATION OF SERVICE. 

FortWilliam, April 5.—The folowing 
gentlemen have been permitted to resign 
the service of the Hon. Company : 

Capt. R. Burney, 24th N, 1. and Assist. 
Surg. Pickthorn. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort Villiam.—April 12, 1825. Assist. 
Surg. Mackinnon to the medical charge 
of the 6th Light Cav.—15. Mr. James 
Hardy, temp. to do duty as Assist. Surg. 
on this establ. ; Assist. Surg. J. Grant to 
office as Sen. Assist. to the Pres. Gen. 
Hosp. and in medical charge of the pri- 
soners in the jail during the absence of 
Assist. Surg. Wood ; Assist. Surg. A. R. 
Jackson to be 2d Assist. to the Pres. 
Gen. Hosp. vice Grant; Assist. Surg. H. 
Covell to Ke Dep. Apothecary to the H. 
C.—16, Assist. Surg. Palsgrave to do duty 
with 36th N. I, temporary arrangement ; 
Assist, Surg. H. Clarke posted to the 36th 























N. 1.—May 11. Assist. Surg. J. F. Stew- 
art, M. D, at present attached to the Ist 
Europ. Reg. is posted to the 69th N. 1. at 
Benares, but to remain with Ist Europ. 
Regt. until relieved ; Offic. Ass. Surg. 
Barber, having reported his recovery, to 
proceed to Cawnpore, and place himself 
under the orders of the Superint. Surg. 
—13. Ch G. Wilkie, Surg, temp. to do 
duty as Assist. Surg. on this establish. ; 
Assist. Surg. Chalmers to proceed to 
Cawnpore, aud place himself under the 
orders of the Superintend. Surg. of that 
station —20. Assist. Surg. C. W. Welch- 
man to the medical duties of the civil 
station of Tumlook, vice Clapperton ; 
Assist. Surg. J.B. Clapperton to the me- 
dical duties of the civil station of Midna- 
pore, vice Welchman. 
FURLOUGHS, 

Fort William. — April 4, 1825. The 
leave of absence granted to Lieut. R. W. 
Halhed, 28th N. I. to proceed to the 
Cape, is commuted to furlough to Eu- 
rope, for health.—5. Lieut. G. Emly, of 
the Artil. to ditto, on private affairs ; 
Brev. Capt. W. H. Steeman, Ist N. I. 
Assist. to the Agent of the Governor- 
General in Saugor, and the Nerbudah ter- 
ritories, to New South Wales, for eigh- 
teen months, for health; Capt. M. C. 
Webber, 34th N. I. commanding the 
Patna Provincial Batt. to the Mauritius, 
for 12 months ; Assist. Surg. W. Hamil- 
ton, Civil Surg. at Bhopal, to ditto, for 8 
months; Lieut. J. G. M. Home, 43d N. 
1. to the Straits of Malacca, for 7 months. 
—tl1. Lieut. Malim, 13th Light Inf. to 
Europe, for health; Lieut. Swayne, 44th 
Regt. to ditto, on private affairs; Lieut. 
Col. Kelly, 54th Regt. to do. for health. 
—15. Major C. P. Baker, 38th N. 1. and 
Assist. See. to Government in the Mil. 
Department, to Europe, on private af- 
fairs ; Lieut. W. H. Symes, 40th N.1. to 
do. fer health; Brey. Capt. W. ‘Tover, 
64th N. I. to sea, for 9 months; the 
leave of absence granted to Lieut. A. 
Colebrooke, 27th N. [.is cancelled at his 
own request ; Surg. C. O. Gardner, M.D. 
from May 20 10 Noy. 20, to the Presi- 
dency, preparatory to making ge 9 
tion for furlough to Europe.—May 9. 
Capt. J. Waterman, 13th Light Inf. to 
Europe, for health ; Assist. Surg. C. C. 
Johnson, Madras Establ. to do. for do. 
—Capt. W. Hodgson 26th N.1. to Sia- 
gapore, for health, to be absent eight 
months.—20, Lieut. G. Wright, 10th N. 
I. to Europe, for health.—June 6, Capt. 
Enderby, from June 29, for 6 months in 
extension, for health; Ens, and Adj. 
Richardson, Royal Regt. for 4 months, 
to Madras, preparatory to making appli- 
cation for furlough to Europe, for health. 


MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Fort St. George. — April 15, 
Lieut, Col. E, W. Snow, dep. Adj. Gen 
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has returned to his duty from foreign 
service ; Lt. Col. G. Cadell to resume the 
appointment of Assist. Adj. Gen. of the 
Army till further orders ; Lieut. R. B. 
Fitzgibbon to return to his duty as Quar- 
term. Interp. and Paym. to Sth Light 
Cav. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain.— 
April 20. Capt. H. Wiggins, doing duty 
with 22d Regt. to the charge of the Vo- 
lunteers and Recruits proceeding to Ran- 
goon, and when relieved to return to 22d 
Reyt.; Lieut. W. Macqueen, also doing 
duty with do. to place himself under the 
orders of Capt. Wiggins. 

Fort St. George.—April 26. Capt. B. 
R. Hitchins, 7th N. 1. to be Dep. Adj. 
Gen. to the Madras troops serving in 
Ava; Capt. W. S. Steele, 24th N. |. to 
be Dep. Quarterm. Gen.—May 2. Lieut. 
J. A. Duff, of 25th N. 1. to do duty with 
the 38th N. [. and will join the Infantry 
Recruiting Depot ; Lieut. H. ‘Tl’. Hitchins, 
Adj. of the 19th N.L. will take charge of 
the Recruits for the 19th and 45th Regts. 
N. I. entertained by Adj. Leggatt. — 3. 
Deputy Assist. Commiss. Gen. Capt. R. 
W. Sheriff to be a temp. Assist. Com- 
mis. Gen.; Lieut. J. E. Butcher, of tire 
4%th Regt. of N. I, to be a temp. Sub- 
Assist. Commiss. Gen. ; Capt. J.R. Lau- 
rie, 9th N. I. to be Paym. to the Light 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force at Janulnah, vice Kelso, 
promoted ; Capt. R. Hunter, 4th N. 1. 
will act as Paym. at the Presidency, 
during the temporary absence and on the 
respousibility of Capt. Watson.—9. Lieut. 
J. Ross, appointed to do duty with the 
22d N. I, will join and do duty with 
Capt. Dickson’s Detachment of the 38th 
N. I. until its arrival at Rangoon, when 
he will join the 22d N. I.—10. Lieut. 
Colonel G. Cillespie, of the 5th Light 
Cavalry, and Captain A. Kerr, of the 
7th Light Cay. have returned to their 
duty without prejudice to their rank.— 
12th. Capt. J. Watson, of the 14th Regt. 
N.I., will proceed to Cuddapah, and 
take charge of the details at that station 
till further orders.—1l3th. Capt. R. E. 
Milbourne to the charge of the office of 
Chief Engineer ; Capt. James Oliphant 
to act as Superint. Engineer with the 
Hyderabad Subs. Force; Capt. Duncan 
Sim to the charge of the office of Insp.- 
Gen. of Civil Estimates; Capt. 'T. P. 
3all, of the 37th N.J., and Lieut. T. R. 
Barton, of the 36th N.L., have returned 
to their duty without prejudice to their 
rank, arrived 9th May.—l5th. Lieut.- 
Col. E. W. Snow, Dep. Adj.-Gen. of the 
Army, to join the Hd.-Qrs. of the Army 
at Bangalore.—24th. Capt. H. Mitchell, 
6th N.L., to act as Paym. to the Lt. Field 
Div. of the Hyderabad Subs. Force at 
Jaulnah until the arrival of Capt. Law- 
rie.—27th. Lieut. T. G. E. G. Kenny, 
i3th N.1., to be Adj., vice Dods, pre- 
moted ; Lieut. C. A, Browne, lath N.L, 
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to be Qr.-Mast., Interp., and Paym., 
vice Wardell, promoted; Lieut. H. L. 
Harris to act as do. do. do. during the 
absence of Lieut. Browne ; Lieut. T. L. 
Green, 58th N.I., to be do. do. do., vice 
Locke, resigned; Capt.'l’. P. Ball, 37th 
N.L, to act as Ass. Qr.-Mast.-Gen. tu 
the Nagpore Subs. Force during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Steele. —3lst. Lieut. A. 
Seton, Horse Brig. of Art. to be Adj., 
vice Dickinson, promoted ;- Lieut. P. L. 
Harvey, 3d Lt. Inf., to be Adj., vice Max- 
tone, promoted; Lieut. D. L. Arnot to 
be Qr.-Mast., Interp., and Paym., vice 
Gordon, promoted.—June 3d. Capt. W. 
James, 20th N.L., and Act. Pay m. in the 
North. Div. to be Paym., vice Stock, 
promoted ; Lieut. I. Forrest, 29th N.1., 
to be Paym. at ee ga vice Chau- 
vel, promoted ; Capt. G. Dods, 13th N.1., 
to be Cantont.-Adj. at Palawram, vice 
Forrest; 6th. Capt. G. Milsom, 9th N.L., 
and Ensign G. p. C. Smithwaite, 2tith 
N.L., to join the Detach. under orders 
for Rangoon ; Capt. R. Gray, 2d N.V.B., 
te proceed to Cuddapah, and assume the 
command of that station ; Capt.Watsou, 
14th N.L, to join his corps at Bellamy.— 
7th. Lieut. W. S. Carew, Artill., to be 
Qr.-Mast., lnterp., and Paym., to the 
4th or Colundar Bat.; Lieut. J. Ander- 
son to be Adj. to the Ist Bat.; Lieut. J. 
Wahab, !6th N.1., to be Adj., vice Ran- 
dail, promoted ; Lieut. A. Pinson to be 
Adj., vice Wallace, promoted ; Lieut. D. 
M‘Leod to be Qr. Mast., Interp., and 
Paym., vice Taylor, promoted; Lieut. O. 
F. Stint, 16th N.L., and Lieat. T. A. 
Chauvel, 20th N.1., have returned to 
their duty without prejudice to their 
rank.—14th. Lieut. Sturt to do duty with 
the Detach. of his Regt. atWalljahbad.— 
7th. Capt. T. Walker, 4th N.I., to be 
Paym. to the Centre Div. Uf the Army, 
vice Watson, promoted.—2Ist. Capt G. 
F. Symes, of the Artil., to be Cummis. 
of Stores at Masulipatam, vice Best, de- 
ceased ; Capt. Ci. Hosmer, ditto, to be 
Dep. Commis. of Stores at Vellore, vice 
Symes.—26th. Ensign A. M. Glass, 49th 
N.1., to continue to do duty with the 2d 
N.[. till lst Nov. 1825, when he will join 
his own Regt.—28th. Lieut. F. H. De 
Mountmoreucy, 3d Lt. Cav., to be Surv. 
of the first class in the Survey Branch of 
the Qr.-Mast.-Gen.’s Depart. with the 
Madras troops in Ava; Lieut. E. J. Har- 
ris, Sth Lt. Cav., to be Ass. in the Qr.- 
Mast.-Gen.’s Depart., vice Montmo- 
rency; Lieut. J. F. G. M‘Lean, 3d N.1., 
and Lieut. C. Turner, 35th N.J., have 
returned to their duty without prejudice 
to their rank —July Ist. Licut. W. T. 
Drewry, Superint. Engineer at Jaulnah, 
to officiate as Superint: Engineer with 
the Nagpore Subs. Force until further 
orders ; Lieut. J. Briggs to be Dep. Ass. 
Qr.-Mast.-Gen. to the Mysoor Div. of 
the Army, vice Osborn, resigned ; Capt. 
the Baron Kutzleben, 44th N.1., to act 


as do. during the absence of Lieut. Briggs 
on Foreign Service; Lient. N. M. Burt, 
tth Lt. Cav., to be Qr.-Mast., Interp., 
and Paym., vice Harris; Lieut. P. Ris- 
don, do., to be Adj., vice Burt ; Lieut. C. 
Hadgate, 13th N.L., to be Qr.-Mast., In- 
terp., and Paym., vice Briggs; Lieut ‘T’. 
C. Hitchins, 19th N.L., to be Qr.-Mast., 
Interp., and Paym., vice Cuxtoun; Lieut. 
C. Nott, do., to be Adj., vice Hitchins ; 
Lieut. G, Waymouth, 27th N.I., to be 
Adj., vice Cranston, deceased; Lieut. A. 
B. Dyce, Brigade Major at Bangalore, 
having returned from Foreign Service 
on Sick Certificate, to take charge of 
that appointment from this date —5th. 
Capt. it Murcott, 36th N.1., to be Dep. 
Judge-Advocate-Gen., vice Nixon, pro- 
moted ; Lieut. W. J. Hill, Artil., to be 
Adj. to the 4th or Golundauze Bat. of 
Artil. 

‘ort St. George, April 15th. — The 
Committee appointed to ascertain the 
proficiency of Lieut. Rowlandson in the 
Persian language, have reported that his 
translation was eminently distinguished 
for chasteness of style and elegance of 
execution ; and consider him well quali- 
fied for any duties which the knowledge 
of that language may require. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George.—May 13. Sen. Ist 
Lieut. J. Dickenson to be Capt., vice 
pas deceased, dated Isth Noy. 
624. 

Artiliery—Sen. Capt. T. S. Watson 
to be Major; and Sen. Ist Lieut. G. 
F, Symes to be Capt., vice Palmer, de- 
ceased, dated 9th June 1825; Sen. Ist 
Lieut. Charies Hosmer to be Capt., vice 
Best, deceased, dated June 10th. 

lst Light Cavalry.—Sen. Cornet T. 
W. 'T. Prescott to be Lieut., vice Cheape 
deceased, dated June ¢th 1825, 

4th Light Cavulry.—Sen. Lieut. J. Tay- 
lor to be Capt. ; and Sen. Cornet F. 
Forbes to be Lieut., vice Bridges, de- 
ceased, dated 2uth May 1425. 

5th Light Cavalry.—Sen. Cornet G. 
Elliott to be Lieut., vice Irvine, deceas- 
ed, dated June 22d, 1825; Sen. Cornet 
E. Gaitskill to be Lieut., vice Donaldson, 
deceased, dated 15th May 1425. 

8th Light Cavalry.—Sen. Major S. 
Martin to be Lient.-Col., vice M‘Leod, 
deceased, dated 22d May 1825, 

Infantry.—Sen. Lieut.-Col. J. Pren- 
dergast to be Lieut.-Col. Commt., vice 
Stecle, deceased ; Sen. Major C. Brook, 
from 39th N 1., to be Lieut.-Col., vice 
Prendergast, promoted. 
lst N.J.—Sen. Major J. Nixon to be 
Lieut.-Col., vice Agnew, retired, 1425; 
Sen. Capt. J. Ewing to be Major ; Sen. 
Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) R. Taylor to be 
Capt.; and Sen. Ensign M. W. Perreau 

to be Lieut., in succession to Nixon, 
promoted, dated July 2d, 1825. 
3d N.J.— en, Lieut, J. Maxtone to be 




















Capt.; and Sen. Ensign T, J. Adams to 
be Lieut., vice Marr, invalid, dated 23d 
April 1425. 
3d N.I.—Sen. Major J. Walker to be 
Lieut.-Col., vice Greenhill, promoted, 
dated 14th Oct. 1624. 
eth N.J—May 13th Sen. Lieut. Brevet- 
Capt. F. Fosberry to be Capt.and Senior 
Ensign; J. 8. Bushby to be Lieut., vice 
Miller, deceased, dated 9th May 1625. 
12th N.J.—Licut. RK. Dunmore to be 
Brevet Capt., dated 27th June. 
13th N.J.—Sen. Ensign Everest to be 
Lieut., vice Robins, resigned, dated 22d 
June 1625, 
14th N.I.—Sen. Ensign C. F. Liardel 
to be Lieut., vice Newton, deceased, 
dated 27th June 1625. 
15th N.1.—Sen. Capt. A. Stock to be 
Major; Sen. Lieut. H. '1'.Van Heythuysen 
to be Capt.; and Sen. Ensign C. Thursby 
to be Lieut., vice Robertson, deceased, 
dated 25th April 1425; Sen Lieut. G. B. 
Wardell to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign H. 
S. Harris to be Lieut., vice Webbe, de- 
ceased, dated 6th May 1425, 
16th N.J.—Sen. Lieut. J. Randall to 
be Capt.; and Sen. Ensign Benj. Heyne 
to be Lieut., vice French killed inaction, 
dated 30th March 1425. 
19th N.I—Sen. Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) 
R. Caxton to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ensign 
R. Prettyman to be Lieut., vice Fiott, 
deceased, dated 19th Nov. 1824. 
22d. N. J. Sen. Capt. W. Kelso to be 
Major ; Sen. Lieut. R.Gordon to be Capt., 
ed Sen. Ensign W. S Mackinlay to be 
Lieut. viceYeates, dec. dated 13th March, 
1825. 
24th, N. I. Lieut. C. Sinclair to be 
Capt. by Brey. dated 27th May, 1825. 
27th. NJ. Sen. Ensign R. A. Joy to 
be Lieut. vice Cranston dec. dated 15th 
June, 1425. 
3lst. N. J. Sen. Lieut. A. Derville to 
be Capt.; and Sen. Ensign Gordon, to 
be Lieut. vice Robson, dec., dated 2d 
* June, 1825. 
39th, N. I. Sen. Capt. H. Walpole to be 
Major ; Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. Ward 
to be Capt ; and Sen. Ensign C.W.Tolle- 
mache to be Lieut. vice Brook, prom. 
4lst. V. 7. Lieut. A. Macarthur to be 
Brevet Capt. from 29th June, 1625. 
41th. N. I. Lieut. W. Cunningham to 
be Brev. Capt. from 29th June, 1425. 
46th. N. 1. Sen. Lieut. J. Wallace to 
be Capt.; and Sen. Ensign J. A. Shear- 
man to be Lieut., vice Heade, dec., dated 
13th May. 
50th. N. J. Lieut. T. Locke to be Brey. 
Capt., dated 8th June, 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Fort. St. George. May 2d, 1825.—En- 
sign G. P. C. Smithwaite, by request, 
from the 27th N. L. to the 26th N. 1. in 
which he will rank next below Ensign 
S. Bayley ; Ensign Smithwaite will join 
the Infantry Recruiting Depot, — 4th. 
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Capt. W. Preston from the Car. Eur. 
Bat. to the 2d Nat. V. Bat. and will join 
the Det, at Chingleput.—Capt.R.J.Marr, 
Jately trans. to the Non Effec. Estab. to 
the Jd N. V. Bat. and will join the De- 
tach. at Vizagaptum. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort. St. George.—April 26, 1825. As. 
Surg. A. Stevenson, ap. to the Zilla of 
Combaconum, vice Griffiths ; As. Surg. 
‘Tilsou, M.D., to act as Med. Store- 
keeper, during the absence of Surg. 
Bruce. — 27th. As. Surg. D. Archer, 
M.D. Horse Brig. to accompany the 
H.Q. of the Army to Bangalore, and 
to afford Medical aid to the escort.— 
May 2d. As. Surgeon J. P. Grant to 
the 22d Regt. N.1. and will join and 
do duty with Capt. Wiggins’s Detach. 
until he has an opportunity of joining 
his own Regt.—May 20th. Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Brown, and Duncan Munro, are 
admited on the Estab. as As, Surgs.; 
As. Surg. W. Brown, to enter on the 
Gen. duties of the Army; As. Surgeon 
Duncan Munro to do duty under the Gar- 
rison Surg. of Fort St. George.—24th. Mr. 
Taplin is admitted on the Estab. as As. 
Surg., date of artival, 6th May.—27th. 
Surg. H. Trotter to be Staff Surg. to the 
Field Force in the Dooal, vice Moore ; 
Surg. M.S. Moore, M.D., to act as Staff 
Surgeon at Jaulnah, during the absence 
of Surg. Haines.—June 6th. Sub As. 
Surg. Watson, now in Med. charge of a 
Detach. of H.M. 44th Foot, on route to 
Trichinopoly, to continue to do duty 
with same Regt. till further orders.— 
10th. Med. pupil Wall dismissed from 
the service.—17th. As. Surg. J. Morton 
is appointed to the Med. Charge of the 
Collectorate of Cuimbatoor; As. Sure. 
W. A. Hughes has returned to his duty 
without prejudice to his rank, arrived 
June 7th.—2é6th. As. Surg. Lauder to 
afford Med. aid to Capt. Roy’s Detach. of 
2d Eur. Regt. to Secundabad, where he 
will be relieved.—2éth. As. Surg. A. E. 
Blest, M.D. to the Med. charge of the 
yyw Cattle Depot in Mysore, vice 
Vight, resign.—July 1. Patrick Miller, 
M.U.is admitted to the Estab. as As. 
Surgeon, date of arrival, 20th June, to 
do duty with the Garrison Surgeon of 
Poonamallee. 

MEDICAL REMOVALS, 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, April 
27th, 1425.—Surg.SirH Levestre, K.'1.S. 
from the 50th to the Ist N. |. aud Surg. 
S. Heward from lat. to former; Surgeon 
J. Smart, M.D. from the 2d Horse Brig. 
to the 4#th, N.1I., and Surg.M.S Moore, 
M. D., from lat. to former.—June 21st. 
As. Surg. Stokes from 5th. N.1. to 2d 
Bat. of Artil.; As. Surg. W. A. Hughes 
to the 6th N. I. 


RESIGNATION OF SERVICE. 


Fort St. George, May 10.—As. Surg. 
Jos. Bainbridge permitted to resign the 
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service of H, C.—June 3d. Ensign H. 
Smith, 2d N.1., do.—2Ist. Lieut. L. Ro- 
bins, 13th N.I. -do.—Lieut. Col. P. V. 
Agnew, C. B. of Infantry is permitted to 
retire from the H.C.S. The Hon. the 
Governor in Council takes this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his high sense of 
Lieut. Col. Agnew’s meritorious conduct 
during a service of 25 years. 
FURLOUGHS. 


Fort St. George, April 19.—Lieut. J. 
P. Beghie, of the Artil. to sea for six 
months.—22. Lieut. C. Butler, Ist. Eur. 
Regt. to Europe for health; Lieut. D. 'T. 
Whitcombe of the Artil. to do. for do. ; 
Ensign G. A. Smith, 26th N. I. to do. for 
do.; Ass. Surg. C. C. Johnson to do. for 
do.—26. Ass. Surg. Griiliths, to do. for 
one year.—29. Lieut. J. A. Lang, to do. 
do.—May 3. H. Cleghorn, act. Chief 
Engin. to the Cape and St. Helena, 
for six months.—3. Lienten. W. Todd, 
14th N. J. to sea for six months.—24. 
Captain J. Gorton, 5th Light Cavalry 
to sea for six months.—3i. Lieut. G. 
Sprye, lith N. I. to Europe for health. 
—June 10, Capt. F. G. Smith, 47th N. L. 
to do. for do.—1l4. Capt. G. Gill, Ist 
N.I. to do. for do.; Lieuts. G. Wright 
and W. Reece, 10th N. |. to do. for do.— 
20. Lieut. F. H. Ely, 42d N. I. to 3lst 
Dec. 1#25, on sick certif.—21. Lieut. R. 
Bradford, 33d N. I, to Europe for health ; 
Ass. Surg. Stokes, to do. for do. — 24. 
Lieut. A. Taylor, 4th Lt. Cav. to do. for 
do. via Persia; Surg. J. Smart, M. D. 
to sea for six months.—July 5. Lieut. 
H. E. C. O’Connor, 32d N.J. to Europe 
for health. 


BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Custle—March 26. Lieut. F. 
N. B. Fortune, 12th N. I. to be Adj. 
Quart. Mast. aud Interpreter; Lieut. 
Col. Corseilles, 9th N. i to command 
Jurat diy. until the arrival of a Major 
Gen. on H. C. staff from England.— 
Apr. 7. Lt. Hart. 22d N. I. to be employed 
tempor. as an Ass. to Capt. do. in open- 
ing Khoomarlie Ghaut; Major (now 
Lieut. Col.) Kinnersley having been con- 
tinued in office of Paymaster, after ob- 
taining his majority, is removed from 
that appointment by order of the Hon. 
Court of Directors. Lieut. Col. Kinners- 
ley will, however, ofliciate as Acting 
Paymast. till further orders.—11. Lieut. 
Poole, Ist Lt. Cay. to act as line Adjut. 
to field. detachment, under Major Tho- 
mas in Myhee Caunta, in addition to 
Lieut. Hall, as Staff Officer with Inufan- 
try detached from Baroda under Capt. 
Adainson ; Lieut. R. M. Hughes to be 
Interp. in Hindoostanec, and Quart. 
Mast. vice Fortune, dated 8 March,— 


Apr. 1%, Lieut. A. Warden to be Inter- 
pret. to H. Q. of Horse Artillery ; Lieut. 
Col. Cooper to} be Chief Engineer, vice 
Brook ret. to Europe.—2d. Lieut. J. W. 
Fraser, 2d Batt. Artil. to be ae in 
Hindoostanee, Quart. Mast. and Pay- 
master, vice Yeadell. app. Assist. Com- 
miss. of Stores in North District of Gu- 
zerat.—22, Lieut. J. Outram, 23d N. L., 
placed at disposal of Collect, and Polit. 
Agent in Candeish, for the purpose of 
commanding a Bheel Corps to be iaised 
in that province.—May 6. Lieut. T. W. 
Barlow to be Adj. vice Outram ; Lieut. 
E. P. Ramsay to be Interp. in Hindoo- 
stanee and Nabratta lang. as Quart. 
Mast. vice Barlow; Ensign F. Marsh, 
2d or Mahratta Interp. to 9th N. I. at 
Poonah, to officiate as Interp. in that 
language, and in Hindoostanee to H. M. 
26th Regt., whilst both corps are serving 
at the same station.—June 27. Lieut. 
Bordwin of the Corps of Engineers, to be 
Assist. to the Executive Engineer in the 
Poonah division, and to conduct the En- 
gineer’s duties at Sattarah —30. Lieut. 
G. Candy, Interp. and Quart. Mart. of 
the 3d N.[., to officiate as Interpreter in 
the Hindoostanee and Mahratta lau- 
guages to H. M. 6th Regt. of Foot, from 
20th June, until further orders. 
POSTINGS, 

Bombay Castle.—April 18.—Cornet 
F. Farraut, and G. O. Reeves, perma- 
nently to 3d Light Cav.; Cornet C. J. 
Owen, to Ist Lt. C.; and Ensign C. S, 
Thomas to loth N. L. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, March 29.—Sub, Ass. 
Surgeon John Durham, dismissed the 
service for irreclaimable intemperance, 
—April 4. Ass. Surg. E. W. Edwards to 
have charge of medical duties of the 
H. C. Cruiser, Benares.—22. Ass. Surg. 
A. Graham, to be Civil Surg. at Kaira, 
vice Howison resigned.—25th. Surg. W. 
Gall removed from Army, and placed on 
Pension List in India, on scale laid 
down for Captains subject to approval 
of H, C. D.—May 3. Sen. Ass. Surg. R. 
Pinkey, from to be Surg., vice Gall. 
—June 27, Ass. Surg. H. Gibb, to be 
Ass. Gar. Surg. at Surat, in succession to 
Ass. Surg. Magee, removed to the 4th 
extra Batt. dated 21 June, 1825. 

FURLOUGHS, 

March 24.—Lieut. Col. Staunton, to 
Europe for health; Ass, Surg. A. J. Ro- 
bertson, Artil do, do.—June 29. Lieut. 
Col. B. W. D. Sealy, 3d N.1. to do, for do. 
—30. Capt. A. Camphell, Artil. Sen. Dep. 
Commiss. of Stores at the Presidency, to 
tne Cape for 12 months; Lieut. J. Lang. 
Adj. of the Pioneer Batt. to ditto for 
nine months, 



































































































CALCUTTA. 


Births.—«pril 5, Mrs. J. B. Gardner, 
of adaughter. 16. At Chowringhee, the 
Jady of E. Phillips, Esq., Surgeon, 62d 
N.I., of a daughter. 18. The lady of 
Lieut. H. B. Henderson, of a son. 
9. The wife of Mr. T. A. Frith, indigo 
planter, Upper Provinces, of a son. 
22. The wife of Mr. W. Cornelius, of a 
son, At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt. 
Croxton, of the Artillery, of a daughter. 
23. At Fort William, the lady of Major 
J.P. Boileau, of a son. 25. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of Major D. H. Whish, 
of the Artillery, of ason. May 13. The 
lady of W. Money, Esq. ofason. 22. Mrs. 
M. A. Pereira, of ason. June 8. At the 
house of E. Bird, Esq., the lady of E. C. 
Matthias, of H.M. 44th Reg., of a still- 
born son. 

Marriages.—Apvril 9. Mr. E. Hughes 
to Miss R. Namey. 12. At the Cathedral, 
E. Waller, Esq. to Miss Sarah Bucking- 
ham. 14. Ensign the Hon. R. V. Powys, 
12th N. I. to Miss 1. Beckett. 26. At the 
Cathedral, Capt. G, M. Greville, 16th 
Lancers, to Eliz. ay eldest daughter of 
J. Pearson, Esq., Adv. Gen. of Bengal. 
28. At the Cathedral, G. Strettell, Esq. 
to Anne, only daughter of the late A. 
Greenlaw, Esq. May 16. At St. John’s 
Cathedral, A. Grant, Esq. to Miss C. E. 
Jarrett. 16. Atditto, W. R. Fitzgerald, 
Esq., of the Bengal Engiveers, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late R. Fulcher, 
Esq. 24. Mr. C. Lefevre to Caroline, 
widow of the late G. Rowland, Esq. 
26. At the Cathedral, Mr. G. Ackland to 
Miss E. D. Hudson. 26. ‘T.G. Rochfort, 
Esq., Allipore, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of the late Capt. Hodges, of the Bengal 
Cavalry. 28. Mr. J. Luis to Miss B. 
Hendrick. June 10. At St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, Mr. T. Benson to Miss Mary 
Matthews. At ditto, Mr. W. Hall to 
Miss A. E. Caicraft. 

Deaths.—April 6.° Mrs. Macdonald, 
aged 45 years. 17. Mr. L. Jackson, aged 
2. 19. Mrs. M. Potter, aged 27; A. 
Dorrett, Esq., aged 25. May 18. Mr. J. 
Ravenscroft, aged 27. 19. Charles, son 
of Mr. J, V. Landeman, aged 2 years and 
9 months. Caroline, wife of Mr. F. 
Myers, aged 17. 23. Of cholera, Char- 
lotte, wife of Mr. J. G. W. Bruce, aged 
25. June 2. Mr. A. Antony, aged 22. 
4. The infant son of Mr. Pereira, aged 
lyear. 7. Francis, lady of Captain J. 
Webster, aged 34. 1]. At Chowringhee, 
the infant son of Major Bryant, Judge 
Advocate General, aged | month. 13, 
A. H. Webster, Esq., of the firm of Col- 
lier and Webster, at tornies at law, aged 

32 years. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MADRAS, 


Births.—March 2), Mrs. Ferrae, of a 
daughter. —23. The lady of Lieut. F. 
Blundell, of ditto —May 7, Mrs. M. 
D’Lima, of ditto.—The lady of Major 
Wilkinson, of the Artillery of ditto.—30. 
The lady of H. Foord, Act. Ass. Adj.- 
Gen. of Artillery, of a son.—June 8. The 
iady of G. Tod, Esq. of a ditto.—11. The 
lady of = Bainbridge, Esq., of a 
son. —22. The Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Torrens, of a daughter.—26. Mrs. Burke, 
of 4 daughter.—28. The lady of Major 
Napier, of ditto.—July 2. The lady of the 
Rey. A. Webster, of a son.—8. Mrs. Tay- 
lor, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—April 28. Mr. J. Prender- 
gast to Miss M. Macgraham.—28. Mr. P. 
Carstairs to Miss M‘Leod. — May 9. Mr. 
L. 8. Lefevre to Miss A. Lamoury.—19. 
J. R. Cuppage, Esq., Penang C.S., to 
Ann Bellenden, third daughter of J. Un- 
derwood, Esq., Garrison Surgeon, Viza- 
gapatan.—25. Mr. J. de Vaz to Miss O. 
Camus.—30. Mr. A. J. M‘Kertish to Har- 
riett, only daughter of the late Mr. J. 
M‘Rae, Ass. Rev. Surveyor.—June 6. 
Mr. F. Lamoury to Thomasia V., third 
daughter of the late Mr. F. Aubray.— 
7. Lieut, and Adj. C. Hosmer, R, Artil- 
lery, to Miss E. Scott, second daughter 
of the late J. D. White, Esq., Member 
of the Medical Board.—June 22. Mr. F- 
‘Thompson to Miss E. Cornado.—Mr. E. 
Bell to Mrs. H. E. Carty.—25, Mr. 8S. Ar- 
yatoon to Miss A. Kennedy. —14. Mr. 
Sub. Ass. Surgeon G.'T. Webb to Miss 
E. Gorman.—July 1. At St. Thomas’ 
Mount, J. Walker, Esq., C.S., to Mar- 
garet Sommerville, second daughter of 
W. Allan, Esq., of Leith.—4. Lieut. D. 
Macleod, 4th Light Cavalry, to Emily, 
second daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
Durand.—7. William, eldest son of W. 
Gordon, Esq., late of the H. C. C. S., to 
Eliza, daughter of G. Garrow, Esq., of 
the same service. 

Deaths — May 3. Mr. O. Balfour. 
12. Mr. J. Crure, aged 24.—16. Mrs, M. 
Richardson, aged 24; Mrs. Skillern, aged 
40; Col. James Erskine, C. B. H. M. 
48th foot.—June 1. Capt. F, Robson, 
3ist N. 1.—7. Lieut. G. Cheape, Ist Lt. 
Cav.—14. D. L. De Rozario, of cholera, 
aged 56. [We are happy to correcta 
mistake in our last Number, The death 
of Mrs. Chamier was announéed as 
taking place the 13th April last. That 
lady was safely delivered of a son on 

that day. | 
INTERIOR OF INDIA. 
Births —March 2, At Berhampore, 
the lady of Lieut, Bond, 47th N, l. ota 
258 
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son.—22. At Secrora, the lady of Lieut. 
and Adj. Minto, 18th N. L., of adaughter, 
still-born ; at Nusserabad, the lady of 
Lieut. Thompson, 56th N. L, of a 
daughter.—April 3. At Singapore, the 
lady of W.P. Paton, Esq. of a daughter. 
4. At Torandaly Factory in Purneah, 
Mrs. G. Buckland, of a daughter.—6. At 
Carangoly, the lady ef B. Cuniiff, Esq, 
C. S. of a son—t4. At Cannanore, the 
lady of Major G. Jackson, 19th N. I. of 
a daughter.—15. At Futtyghurh, the lady 
of S. Reid, Esq. of a son.—18. At Cawu- 
pore, Mrs. W. Gee, of a daughter.—1l9. 
At Allahabad, the lady of F. Corbyn, 
Esq. B. M. Serv. of a daughter.—1l9. At 
Beuares, the lady of the Rev. D. Fraser, 
of ason.—22. At Futtyghurh, the lady of 
H. R. Cooper, Esq. of a son.—22. At 
Chunar, the lady of Lieut. Col. Play- 
fair, of Loodiana, of a son.—24. At 
Agra, at the house of Capt. Chadwick, 
the lady of R. Brown, Esq. Surgeon, 
23d N. |. of a daughter.—30. At Manan- 
toddy, Mrs. Pinte of a son.—4. At sea, 
an board the Coromandel, the lady of Lt. 
J. F.G@. McLean, 3d Lt. Inf. of a son; 
at Benares, the lady of M. J. ‘Tierney, 
Esq. C. S. of a daughter.—10. At Tel- 
licherry, the lady of W. Mason, Esq. B. 
C. S. of asou.—10. At Vepery, the wife 
of Mr. P. Reiley, of a son.—1t1. At Qui- 
lon, the lady of Capt. A. Haultain, of 
a daughter; at Bangalore, the lady of 
Capt. E. Osbourne, 2d N.1. of a daughter. 
17. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
C. A. Elderton, Mil. Paym. South Diy. of 
a son.—l#. At the house of Brigadier 
Vanrenen, Conmumander in Rohilcund, 
the lady of Lieut. C. P. Comyne, Com- 
manding 53d N.[. of a daughter; at 
Masulipatam, the lady of C. Roberts, Esq. 
C.S. of a son.—20. At Salem, the lady 
of G. Drury, Esq. of a daughter.—22. 
At Secunderabad, the lady of J. Morton, 
Esq. Ass. Surg. ofa son.—23. At Vepery, 
the lady of Capt. Ciemons, 9th N. L., of 
a son,—26. At Dinapore, Mrs. A. Jones, 
of a daughter ; the lady of T. Allsop, 
Esq. of a daughter ; at Pursewaukum, 
the wife of Mr. G. G. Warwick, of a son; 
at Delhi, the lady of Capt. ‘IT. F. Hutch- 
inson, Commanding Delhi Prov. Batt. of 
a daughter.—29, At ‘Tranquebar, Mrs. 
M. C. Penman of a daughter.—30. At 
Pondicherry, the lady of J. Benjamin, 
Eagq. of a daughter —Juue 1. At Purneah, 
the lady of W. Woollen, Esq. B.C. S. of 
a son.—2. At Samulcottah, the, lady of 
H. Memardiere, Esq. 29th N. [. of a son. 
3. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Bent- 
ley, Act. Paymast. of the Nagpore Subs. 
Force; of a daughter.—6. The lady of 
Lieut. J. S. Impey, Paym. to the Nag- 
pore Subs. Force, of ason.—7. At Chan- 
dernagore, the lady of Mons. Parazet, of 
ason ; at Dacca, the lady of John Drew, 
Esq. C. S. ofason.—}2. At Belgaum, the 
lady of Lieut. J. "Taylor, 4th Lt. Cav. of 
a sou,—17, At Secunderabad, the lady of 
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Assist. Surg. M.D. H. M. 30th Regt. of a 
daughter.—22. At Nagpore, the lady of 
Lieut. Stack, 3d Bombay Lt. Cav. of a 
son.—25. At Nellore, the lidy of E. 
Smalley, Esq. of a daughter.—July 1. At 
Bycullah, the lady of David Malcolm, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

Marriages.—At Cochin, Lieut. F, 
Haleman, 15th Native Infantry, to Emi- 
lia, daughter of J. Rodgers, Esq. ti) 
Cochin.—March 12th. At Bareilly, Lieut. 
and Quarter-Master Griffin, 24th N.I., 
to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Major Dara, H. M.1ith Light Dragoons. 
—dist. At Delhi, William tell, Esq., ©. 
S. of Moradabad, to Miss H. C. Matte- 
son.—April 3d. At Monghyr, at the re- 
sidence of Dr. Tytler, T. M. Farnworth, 
Esq., 43d N.L, to Eleanor, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late P. Gillis, Esq —7th. At 
Bankepoor, Francis Gouldsbury, Esq., 
H.C. 8., to Charlotte Amelia, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. J. A. Elphinstone, 
sen. Member of the Board of Revenue 
in the Central Provinces.—10th, At Pat- 
ua, Mr. Thomas ‘Thriepland to Miss 
Mary Ann Chamberlain, of Dinapore. 
—lith. At Pulicat, Sarah Leonora, only 
daughter of the late C. W. Canterviss- 
cher, to the Rev. E. Irion, Dutch Mis- 
sionary of that station.—27th. At Kish- 
naghur, Lieut. F. B. Corfield, 20th N.L., 
to Miss Ann Nairne, daughter of the late 
Major R. Nairne, 6th Regt. of Cavalry.— 
May 2d. At Muttra, at the house of Capt. 
J. Angelo, 3d Lt. Cavalry, John Low, 
Esq., Superiut. Surg. Bengal Estab., to 
Mrs. C. Ferris, widow of the late Major 
Ferris, B. A.; at Poonamallee, Mr. Qr.- 
Master A. Gow to Miss E. Burn —10th. 
At Patna, Mr. J. W. Jacob, eldest son of 
W. Jacob, Esq., of Futtyghur, to Miss 
L. D. Abreo.—July 5th. At Bangalore 
Mr. J. Reggie to Ann Maria, third 
daughter ef Mr. F, Deas, Sub.-Ass-Surg. 
of that station. 

Deaths.—Jan. 18, 1825. At Rangoon, 
of wounds received in action with the 
enemy, Captain W. G. Clark.— March 
25th. At Vellore, Mr. Abel Penn, Com- 
missary. of Ordnanee, aged 68. He 
served the H. C. nearly half a centary.— 
26th. At Masulipatam, Capt. Charles 
Forbes, aged 39. This brave officer fell 
a victim to his honourable exertious in 
the service of his country at Rangoon.— 
April 3d. At Cawnpore, the infant son 
of J. Wemyss, Esq.—tth. At Nacrekul, 
on rouie to Sholapore, Ensign W. A, 
Saxon, 44th N.I., of cholera, aged 21.— 
éth. At Meerut, Frances, widow of the 
late W. H. Wallis, His Majesty’s 24th 
Light Dragoons.—l0ih. At Dacca, the 
infant son of Mr. J. N. Kallonas.— 
15. At Rangoon, Lieut. Williamson, H. 
M. Roy. Regt—1l7. At Barrackpore, 
Eliza Anne, daughter of W.H, Belli, 
Esq. aged 4 years.—21, At Secunderabad, 
of cholera, the ! of Capt. Binning, 
19th N.1~23, At Poonah, Catherine, 
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wife of Mr. F. R. Luxa, Clerk in the 
Commissioners’ Office ; at the Hyderabad 
Presidency, the infant son of Mr. A. 
‘Truvale, aged 13 movths.—24. At Moor- 

shedabad, at the house of the Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville, of cholera, J. Hyde, 


bal: of Manchester.—24. At Secundera- 
bac Mary, wife of the Rev. J. Boys, M. 
A.—25. At Neilgherry, Major W. M. 


Robertson, 15th N. [.—May 3. At Alle- 
pey, at the house of Capt. Gordon, Eliza, 
ady of Capt. J. W. Fa coner, aged 20.— 
4. At Intally, Eusign Hurre! : oth N.L.— 
5. At Trivandrum, Capt. J.J. Webb, 
15th N. .—8. At Cuddapah, Capt. H. 
Miller, 8th N.1—10. At Vepery, the 
wife of Mr. R. Reiley.—1!, At Cawa- 


fore, the infant daughter of Licut. H. L. 
orrall, Dep. Pay-wast.—-12. At Cudda- 


S.—13 


lore, H. W Keusingion, Esq. C. 

At Cuttack, Mrs. E. Cooper, aged t 
Roya nettalr, Mr. Etienne Andrew and 
Deleiaer, from an accidental explosion > 
at uttack, the only daughter of the Rev. 
J. Peggs, aved 5 5 months.—14.. At ‘Trichi- 
nopoly, Lieut. A.G Donaldson, Sth Lt.C. 

15. At Bangalore, Fanny, infant daugh- 
ter of Capt. C. Custon, Pay. i9th N.L; 

at Col. Hessing’s, Diggah, Miss Mary 
Whittle, niece of Capt. 'T. Waterman, 
aged 29.—14. At Berhampore, . Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. S. Adam, writer in 
Collector's Cutcherry, at do.—20. At 
Trichenopoly, George Forbes, son of J, 
— Esq. aged 3 years ; at Tric ‘hinopo- 
ly, A. Fenton, Esq. Ass. Sure. of H. M. 
4¢th Regt.—2i. At Belgaum, Lieut. Cot: 
A. Mac Leod, 4th N. Cav. command- 
ing a Lt. Field Detach, of the Dooab 
Field Force, aged 44,—22. At Meerut, 
Lieut. W. Beveridge, Inv. Mii ect 





25th. In Camp, near Belgaum, of cho- 
lera, Capt. R. Bridges, 44th L. C.—26th. 


At Dacea, the infant son of Mr. M.N. 
Kallonas, aged two eare—2 Sth. At 
Belgaum, at the house of J .W. Shear- 
man, Esq., Rosa Eliza, wife ef Lieut. G. 
Parks, 2: d Lt.Inf.—Janel. AtN; agpore, 
Mr.Cond. J.M.M‘Gillan,—2d. At amp- 
tee, the infant daughter of Capt. W. N. 
Pace, 25th N..—4th. At Bauleah Resi- 
dency, Ann — daughter of _R. b. 
Berney, Kisq. C.S. aged 14 months.— 
5th, At Ban chute, Mr. J. H. A. Craig, 
— 45. 6th, At Wallajahbad, Ensign 
H. Dixon, 16th N.1.—7th- At Dacca, the 
infant son of J. Mackay, Esq. aged nine 
mouths.—#th. At ‘Trauquebar, Miss H 
M. Olivorious, aged 13.—I11th. At Sul- 
kea, H. Blundell, Esq. H.C. Civ. Service, 
aged 30.—l4th. At Courtallum, Lieut. 
and Adjut, W. Cranston, 27th M.N.L. of 
dysenfery; at Kamptee, Ens. ‘I’. White, 
4ist N..—lith. At Bolarum, Aun, wife 
of David Henderson, Esq. Cantonment 
Surg., and third danghter of C. Hay, Esq. 
of alendoch, Perthshire ; at Woon, 
Georgiana Young, daughter of Captain 
Isacke, Assistant Resident at Nagpore ; 
at Ahmedabad, Mr. E. Watkius, Pen- 
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sion establishment. — Ith. At Ram-~- 
nad, the infant sou of Major Camp- 
bell.—20th. At Hurnee, W. Ferril, son 
of the Rev. S. Stevensou.—2Ist. At Ne- 
gapatam, Lieut. Irwin, oth Lt. Cav.— 
22d. At Pondicherry, William George, 
son of the late Major H. C. Harvey, 
H.C.S. aged three years.—22d. Miss 
M. G. Harrison, aged 16,—24th. At 
Arcot, Mr. A. Corbett, aged 37.—25th. 

t Thome, Mr. 'T. Barrett, eldest son 
of Col, Barrett. —27th. At Luz, Mrs. H. 
D’Siiva.—June 30th. At Masulipatam, 
J. H. Jones, Esq. Superint. Surg. of the 
North diy. of the Army.—July ist. (M. 
Mr. W. Sti tape ton, ag red 24,—l0th. At 
Royapooram, Mrs. Aun Childs. 

CEYLS = 

Birth —Ma rch th. 
lady of Capt. Bray! eesial Cey. 
a daughter. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

Marriage.—March 18th. ‘tT. C. Harri- 
son, Esq. Bengal Med. Service, to Miss 
Stuart, daughter of the Rev. M. Stuart, 
Symon’s Town. 
GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 
s.---Nove 14, in Montague-sq., 
of James Taylor, Esq. of a 





Colombo, the 
Regt., of 


Birth 
the lady 
daughter. 


Marriages.---Nov. 8, at Mary-le-bone 


Church, Sir J. T. Clavedge, Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, to Miss M. P. 


Scott, eldest daughter of Vice Admiral 
scott 

10th. At St? George’s, Hanover-sq., 
the Rev. ‘I’. Schreiber, A. M., Rector of 
Bradwell, Essex, to Sarah, third daugh- 
ter of Rear Admiral Bing ham, Com- 
mi under in Chief of His Majesty's ships 
in the Kast ludies. 

14th. At Minto, loxburgshitg, dP, 
Boileau, Esq. eldestsonof J. P. Boileau, 
Esq. Mortlake , Surrey, tol. os Catherine 
Elhott, daughter of the late, aud sister 
of the present Earl of Minto. 


Deaths.—Nov. 1. At C! —_ Harriette, 
younger daughter of the late C Ranken, 
Fs st H.C.S.—At (¢ he vada Mrs. 


cod, relict of the late Capt. M! Leod, 
i C.S.— At Beucgolen ou the 2d of 


July, Lieut. W. Rolfe, R.N N. 
At fconium, in As ia Minor, T. A, 
Bromhead, M.D., formerly of Christ's 





College, and oly son of the Rev. FE. 
Bromhead, of Reapham, near Lincoln, 
This -enterpri ing traveller, after five 
years’ abscr ice, was hastening home- 
wards, when arrested by sudden and 
fatal disease. —At sca, on board the Pro- 
vidence, ou her passage from the East 
Indies, soon after leaving Benga!, Mrs. 
Smith, aged 27, the lady of John Smith, 
Esq , of Drongan, Ayrshire, N. B., of 
the firm of Fergusson and Co., Cal- 
cutta.—On his passage from Calcutta, 
S. N. Leigh, eldest son of the Rev, 
Leigh Richmond, Rector of Turvoy, 
Beds., aged 26, , 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





CALCUTTA.—June 13, 1825. 
‘ Government Securities, &c. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs, As. _ [Sell. 
pe 28 0 Remittable Loan 6 per cent. 27 0 Premium 
Discount 1 8 SperCent.Loan .,. . 2 8 Discount 
At par 012 4perCent.Loan .... 1 8 Ditto. 


MADRAS,—Joty 11, 1825. 


‘. per cent, paper 5 per cent. prem. 
ee »» 2to8per cent, prem. according to Registry. 


4 0 
Exchange at 1063 Mad. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Aes at Madras, in all ew and sales of Government Securities. 
hange on England 1 8} at 3 months’ sighs. 
1|9 at 6 months’ do. 
Ditto on Bengal. 105 at 108 Mad. Rs. per 100 S. Rs. 
Ditto on Bombay par. 


BANK OF BENG BENGAL RATES. 


Discount of approved Private Bills . ... . . SaRs.6 0 
Do. of Government Dito. wg cc ko be 0 thE 
Ditto of Salary Ditto . . -5 0 
Interest on Loans on Deposit | of Company's Paper’ tor 2 
mapnthe Gized os > its 0 Se ec ct oc SHE G 
BOMBAY.—Juty 2, 1825. 
EXCHANGE. 


On London, 6 months, Is. 10d. per Rupee. 
Calcutta, 30 days, 1030 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Madras, do, oat Bombay Rs. per 100 Madras. 





COMPANY’S PAPER. 
Remittable, 138 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Unremittable, 106 a 116 do. 

According to Registry. 





ee on 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Date, Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


Nov. 2 Off Portsmouth Pss. Charlotte Blyth ee Bengal es May 2 
Nov..2 Portsmouth .. Ann & Amelia Ayscough +. Singapore May 15 
Nov. 2 Portsmouth .. Suffolk -- Endierk .. Batavia .. July 15 
Nov. 2 OffCowes .. Minerva -- Bell -. Singapore May 25 
Nov. 3 Off Dover .. Liberal -» Matson .. Batavia .. May 14 
Nov. 3 Downs Timandra .. Wray .. Bengal .. Apr. 20 
Nov. 3 Off Portsmouth Deveron .- Billett ee N.S. Wales May 26 
Nov. 3 Downs -» Harriet «+ Fulcher oe slagraee. - May 30 
Nov. 3 Downs Dart -. Hastings .. South Seas Aug. 8 
Nov. 3 Off Sonthworth Alexander ..~ Robe .. Batavia .. June ls 
Nov. 7 Downs .- Monmouth .. Simpson ,. Cape «+ Apt. 19 
Nov. 9 Downs .. Abberton  .. Percival .. Bombay .. July 15 
Nov. 9 Dover .- Pioneer «» Ward +» Batavia .. July 23 
Noy. 19 Portsmouth .. Sophia .. Barclay .. Bengal .. May — 
Nov. 22 Off Portsmouth Hooghley .. Reeves -. Batavia .. Aug. 15 
Nov. 22 Off Portsmouth Comet +» Corneston ., Batavia ., Aug. 6 


Nov. 24 Off Portsmouth Margaret .. Henderson ,, Mauritius,, Aug, 22 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 





Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 
1825. 
Mar. 7 Penang -+ Couch «+ Musson ++ London 
April 22. Sydney +» Hooghley Reeves -» London 
April 29 Syduey +» Royal Charlotte _ London 
May 3 Sydney Lady Ea: -» Talbert «- London 
May 3  V. Diemen’s Ld. E Hizabeth +» Collins ++ London 
May 15 NewS. Wales — Hercules Vaughan ++ London 
May 15 Sydney .- City of Edinburz si M‘ Kellan -+ Liverpool 
May 23 Bombay e+ Abberton «+ ~ Percival +» London 
May 26 Bombay -» Cornwall +» Morrison +» Liverpool 
May 29 Bengal -» Rockingham .. Beach +» London 
May 30 Bombay ++ Windsor +» Haviside -» London 
May 31 Bombay «+ Vausittart +» Dalrymple .. London 
June 3 Madras ee Atlas -- Hone . London 
June 4 Bengal -+ Waterloo .» Alsayar -.» London 
June 5 Bombay «+ Inglis -» Serle +» London 
June 5 Bombay ee Kelly Castle ee Adams «> London 
June 7 Madras -» Lady Campbell .. Irvine -- London 
June 8 Bombay +» Royal George .. Ellerby «+ Loudon 
June 10 Bombay .. Amity -» Gray -» London 
June 20 Madras .» Coromandel -» Boyes ++ London 
June 20 Madras -- Herefordshire .. Hope -- London 
June 20 Madras ee Prss.Charlotte .. Biden «+ London 
June 23 Madras .. Lord Suffield - Depral -. London 
June 25 Batavia «» Mary -- Steele .. London 
June 27 Bengal «- Bengal -» Pearce -. Liverpool 
June 27 Ceylon «. Tiger es Kent «- London 
July 1 Batavia -. Comet .. Crineston .. London 
July 2 Batavia .. Guardian -. Sutherland ., London 
July 4 Madras -. Hope .- Flint -» London 
July 6 Madras -. Madras «. Fayrer -. London 5 
July 18 Batavia .- Borneo -- Ross -« Lond.and Cape 
July 19 Batavia -- Philotaxe . Rounds +» London 
July 22 Batavia :. Sir Charles Scott Wise «+ Liverpool 
Aug. 9 Anjier -. Bombay .- Charilie -- London 
Aug. 12 Batavia -- Batavia .. Blair .» London 
Aug. 12 Anjier -. Lowther Castle.. Baker -» London 
Aug. 13. Anjier .« Buckinghamshire Glassport .. London 
Aug. 13 Anjier .. Warren Hastings Rawes .- London 
Sept. 17 ‘Teneriffe .. Toward Castle .. Jeffrey .» London 
Oct. 8 Madeira ee Fairlie Short .- London 
Oct. 15 Madeira .. Sir Wm. Wallace Brown .. London 
Oct. 17 Madeira | .,  Hibberis «» Theaker .- London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 





Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
1825. ; 

Nov, 10 Deal .- Elizabeth Badger Mauritius 

Nov. 11 Portsmowh George - Clark Bengal 

Noy. lL. Portsmouth Pyramus Brodie Cape, Ceylon, Bombay 

Nov. 12. Liverpool., Grecian Steele Bomba 

Noy. 12 Liverpool .. Mary Beach.croft Mauritius 

Nov. 12 Deal .. Falcon Steam Pt. Moore Batavia 

Noy. 13. Liverpool.. Wm, Young Morr:soa Bengal 

Nov. 14 Cowes .. DeOnderneming Letzey Batavia 

Nov. 19 Deal -. Luna Kuox Cape 

Nov. 25. Portsmouth Ganges Boultbe. Madras and Bengal 
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SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
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Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. 
1825. 
June 21 11S. 120 50 E. Lady East 
July 9 Royal Charlotte 
July 9 Malcolin 
July 10 Guildford 
July 21 
Aug. 3 
Oct. 1 BN. 11 W. Claudine 
Oct. 11 39N. 12 W. Resource 
Oct. 11 LN. OW. 
Oct. 27 16N. 26 W. Columbus 
Oct. 29 40 dé Joseph 


-. Eyles 
.. Johnson .. London ,, Bengal 
Marq. Welling. Blanshard Loudon .. Bengal 
Bussorah Merch. Stewart .. London .. Bengal 


Commander, P.of Depart. Destination. 


.. Talbert .. Sydney .. Bombay 


London .. Madras 
.. London .. Madras 





.. Chrystie.. London ,, Bengal 
.. Tomlin ., London ,, Bengal. 
Marg. Wellesley Coulson .. London ,, Mauritius 


Brown .. London ,, Bengal 


Christopherson London ,, Bengal 





GENERAL LIST 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 


By the Minerva, from Singapore.— 
Richard Prince, Esq. from St. Helena. 

By the Cornwell, from Bombay for 
Liverpool.—Mrs. Morrison. 

By the dbberton, from Bombay — 
Lieut.-Col. Sealy, 3d Regt. N.L; Mrs. 
Sealy and Masters Sealey; Mrs. Forster ; 
Misses Forster and Furiong; Lieut. Fur- 
long, .H.M, 20th Regt; Capt. Sealey, 
H.M. Marines, died at sea. Sept. 1, 1425; 
Lieut. Hawkins, H. C. Marine; Lieut. 
Stalker, Pioneers ;. Capt. Campbell, H. 
C, Artillery, landed at St. Helena; Cor- 
net Hamilton, 3d Bengal Cavalry; Capt. 
Connor, H.M. 20th Regt. 

By the Timandra, from Bengal.—Lt. 
R. W. Halked; Mr. H.H. Court. 

By the Adrian, from Bengal ; Lieut. 
Emley, Bengal Artillery ; Lieut. Dor- 
mer, Bengal Infantry; Mr. W. Barlow, 

By the Sophia, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras.— Mrs. Barclay ; Mr. Wright; Capt. 
Jones, H.M. 69th Regt. and Mrs, Jones ; 
Capt. Pernam, H. M. 45th Regt.; Mr. 
Carruthers and Mrs. Carruthers and 
child; Miss Clays; Masters Dixen; 
Capt. Eyre, of the Royals; Lieut. Reece, 
from the Mauritius; Mrs. Miller and 


OF 


PASSENGERS. 


three children ; Dr. Dick, from Bengal; 
Mr. Cunningham, free Mariner. 





PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the Genges: Capt. E. M. Boulthee, 
for Madras aid Bengal.—Major Davis 3 
Capt. and Mrs: Cumbertedge ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Thomas; Misses Trueman and 
Wright; Lieut. Cameron; Capt. Stokes 
Messrs. Mills, M‘ Kenzie, Warren, Jobn- 
son, Brooks, Church, Quin, Pellewe; 
JInuman, ‘Talbot, Proudfoot, Toulmin; 
Ellis, Godrington, Wright, M*‘Leods; 
Robertson, Russell, Black, Fld, M‘Do- 
vald, Norgate; Walker, Pennyfather, 
and Ekins, 

By the Catherine: Macculloch, for 
Bengal.—Col. Fagan; Mr. and Mfs. Ro- 
berts ; elever young Ladies; Messrs. 
Goodday, Reid, Ouseley, Chinn, Wilson, 
Munro, Salter, and Cotton—Cadets 5 
Mr. Bourdillon, Writer; Messrs. Wils 
kie, Duttcan, Fitzgerald, Tait, Lissmore, 
Campbell, Huttou, and Mears—Cadets. 

By the Columbus, Brown, for Bengal— 
Mr. andMrs. Sheppard ; Miss Porteous ; 
Mr. Fender, Assist. Surgeon; Messrs, 
Carstairs, Bryant, Nuttall, and Keid— 
pens! Capt. and Miss Newton; 34 
sascars. 





STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA, 


From an announcement which will be found among our Shipping Advertisements, 
it will be seen that a Vessel is about to start for India uniting the comforts of a sail- 
ing ship with the occasional aid of the power of Steam. We are given to understand 
that great pains have been taken to make the accommodations complete; and that 
more than ordinary speed in the voyage is certain. We further Jearn that this Shi 
is the first of a series similarly equipped, which, for the next twelve months, will sail 
regularly every other month, but which is eventually intended to form a punctual 
mouthly conveyance between, England and India, the advantages of which are tod 
evident to need illustration. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valuable Letter from Batavia—several from Bengal—further comments on the 
Bar and the Press of Bombay—Strictures on the contents of the last Asiatic Jour- 
nal—and many other subjects, are necessarily postponed till our next. Our English 
Readers will be glad to learn that Letters from every part of the East give the strong- 
est assurances of the Work exciting an intense interest among all classes there; to 
such a degree, indeed, that the greatest disappointment is expressed when any ship 
arrives from England without having copies of the Publication on board. 

The exquisitely beautiful volume of Mr. Alaric Watts, entitled ‘The Literary Sou- 
venir,’ reached us, we regret to say, at too late a period of the month to admit of its 
being included in our General Notice of the Annual Christmas Presents for 1826. We 
have seen enough of its contents, however, to pronounce it as of the very highest 
order of merit, both iv its prose and poetry, as well as in the splendid efforts of the 
pencil and the graver that combine’to embellish it. It cannot fail to delight all classes. 
We hope to say more of it in our next. 


We may perhaps take this occasion to add, that all Communications of Corre- 
spondents, and all Works intended to be submitted to the inspection of the Editor, 
should be sent as early in the month as possible, to admit of justice being done to the 
merits of each. 





The Title and Index for the present Volume will be given with the Number for 
January. 





ERRATUM. 


The Signature at the end of the powerfully-written Narrative, entitled ‘The Assas- 
sin,’ in the present Number, should have been R. G. instead of G. R. 











